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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


Y the first of March the seasonal low point in the level of economic 
activity had probably been reached. During February, employment 
declined slightly more than is usual for the month and unemployment also 
rose more than seasonally; but the weekly rate of increase dropped stead- 
ily. During the last two weeks of February, the number of lay-offs reported 
dropped sharply and labour requirements increased slightly in some areas 
and industries. 


The winter trough in employment, however, had not been reached by 
March ] in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, primarily because of continu- 
ing seasonal reductions in logging and lumbering operations. The decline 
in employment had been halted in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
largely because of an increase in construction activity following the 
severe January weather. In the Pacific region outdoor activity picked up 
and unemployment decreased during February. 


Available manpower continued to be less fully utilized than last 
winter. The Monthly Labour Force Survey estimates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics showed that 4,442,000 persons, or 85 per cent of the 
labour force, worked full-time during the week ending February 20, 1954. 
This total was 76,000 lower than during the same week last year. Of the 
remaining 15 per cent of the labour force, 354,000 worked less than 35 
hours (33,000 more than last year); 122,000 had jobs but did not work for 
various reasons during the survey week (54,000 less than last year); and 
312,000 were without jobs and seeking work (133,000 more than last year). 


A similar picture emerges from statistics originating with the Nation- 
al Employment Service. At February 18, 1954, job applications amounted 
to 559,000, a figure 157,200 greater than the total for February 19, 1953. 
The increase in each region was roughly consistant with the size of its 
labour force. Ontario and Quebec had the largest increases (52,000 and 
50,800 respectively), smaller increases occurring in the Prairie region 


(23,000), the Atlantic region (16,800) and the Pacific region (13,800). 


The higher level of unemployment during the past few months is the 
combined result of the growth in the labour force and lower labour re- 
quirements. At February 20, the labour force was 36,000 greater than a 
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year earlier. During the same period, the number of persons with jobs, 
whether working or not, was lower by 97,000. In January, employment in 
the non-agricultural sector of the economy was down 2.5 per cent from 
January 1953. This was the third consecutive month in which a year-to- 
year decrease in employment occurred. While employment in the distri- 
bution and service industries showed either an increase or a relatively 
smal] decline, employment in other industries declined generally. In terms 
of the number of workers, manufacturing experienced the largest year-to- 
year decrease in employment, followed by logging, construction and mining. 


The 2.8-per-cent year-to-year decline in manufacturing employment 
was not general throughout all industries in the group. Continued strength 
was evident in such industries as electrical appliances and supplies, 
automobiles, shipbuilding, aircraft, chemicals and paper products, which 
showed year-to-year increases of from four to eight per cent. Employment 
declines were concentrated in the soft goods industries and in the manu- 
facture of wood products, iron andsteel products andrailway rolling stock. 


The lower level of activity this winter was partially reflected in the 
length of the work week. The effect of reduced production alone on the 
number of hours worked is difficult to isolate because of the reduction in 
the standard work week that has occurred largely as a result of collective 
bargaining. Available statistics suggest that, with few exceptions, the 
effect of reduced activity on hours worked in manufacturing was most 
marked in the industries that experienced the greatest employment de- 
clines over the year. In other manufacturing industries and in manufactur- 
ing as a whole, the drop in average hours was apparently only slightly 
greater and in some cases was less than the reduction in the standard 
work week, 


The following table illustrates the changes that have taken place in 
both the average standard work week and the average number of hours 
actually worked. ‘‘Hours worked’’ are the hours worked by full-time and 
part-time wage earners (including overtime hours) divided by the number 
of wage earners working such hours. ‘‘Standard hours’’, on the other hand 
are the number of hours per week after which employees would generally 
be paid at overtime rates. It should be noted that the change in average 
hours refers to the twelve-month period ended December 1953, while the 
change in standard hours covers the six-month period October 1952-April 
1953 (the latest available data), Collective agreements negotiated since 
last April indicate that the average standard work week continued to 
decline through 1953. 


Weekly Hours Worked in Selected Manufacturing Industries and Changes in Hours 


Average 


Hours 
Industry Standard Hours Hours Worked 
Hours Worked Worked Dec. 1953 
Oct. 1952- | Oct. 1952-| Dec, 1952- 
Apr. 1953 Apr. 1953 | Dec. 1953 


Manufacturing 
Food & Beverages 


Textiles (except Clothing) 

Fae 2 

Paper Products 

Iron & Steel Products 

Transportation Equipment 

Electrical dro & Supnires 
oal 
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Products of Petroleum & 
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Labour-Management Relations 


y the middle of March collective bargaining for 1954 was in progress 

in major sectors of Canadian industry. As is customary during the 

early months of the year, settlements reached so far were mainly in 

smaller establishments and were concluded without much unrest. The 

major exceptions to this pattern were in the mining areas of Northern 

Ontario and Quebec and in the interior logging areas of British Columbia, 

where prolonged strikes dating back to last summer were only recently 

settled. By mid-March, however, only a few hundred workers throughout 
the country were involved in strikes. 


In general, the settlements so far this year were strongly influenced 
by trends established in 1953. Negotiations, however, have now begun 
for such industries as railways, automobiles, basic steel and electrical 
goods. Settlements in these industries have, in past years, had signifi- 
cant influences on many subsequent negotiations, 


Many of the wage increases recorded in 1953 were for smaller a- 
mounts than in 1952. Average hourly earnings in manufacturing for 1953 
exceeded the average for 1952 by about 5% per cent, compared with an 
increase of almost 1] per cent for 1952 over 1951. It was significant, 
however, that the general level of hourly earnings continued to rise 
throughout 1953. By January 1, 1954, average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing, at $1.40, were 4.8 per cent higher than at January 1, 1953. The 
percentage rise between January 1, 1952, and the same date in 1953 was 


only slightly higher (5.4). 


Union Membership 


Preliminary estimates based on the Department of Labour’s survey 
of labour organization in Canada indicate that there were 1,265,000 
union members at the beginning of the year. This represents an increase 
of approximately four per cent over January 1, 1953. The 1954 figure, 
the highest yet recorded, is one-and-a-half times the 1946 figure and 
more than three-and-a-half times the 1939, or pre-war, figure. 


Current Bargaining 


Bargaining now underway in the railways and in the basic steel, 
automobile and electrical products industries directly affects almost 
200,000 workers. The demands of these workers include both wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits but from the available information on bargain- 
ing so far, there appears to be increasing emphasis on fringe items. In 
the railways, the entire demand of the workers was in terms of vacations, 
statutory holidays and other non-wage items. 


There is little uniformity of pattern in the stated wage objectives of 
the unions in these industries. The United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO—CCL) resumed negotiations carried over from last year in the basic 
steel industry, when the union requested an 8-cent-an-hour increase; at 
the Canadian General Electric plant in Toronto, the United Electrical 
Workers (ind.) asked for a 15-cent-an-hour increase; and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America sought a still higher amount from the Ford 
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Motor Company of Canada at Windsor. All the unions, however, are ask- 
ing for additional paid statutory holidays and an improved vacation plan. 
A demand common to the bargaining is for four weeks’ vacation after 25 
years of service. (Such vacation plans are as yet comparatively rare in 
Canadian industry. They were found in the Department of Labour’s Annual 
Survey of Working Conditions to exist in establishments employing four 
per cent of plant workers in manufacturing industries (L. G., Oct. 1953, 


p. 1531.) 


Railway negotiations were at the conciliation stage, hearings having 
been held before a conciliation board of which Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock 
of the Supreme Court of Canada is chairman. In the automobile dispute, 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board held hearings on the application of 
the UAW for a conciliation board. At the time of writing, no decision had 
been made public. The remaining disputes were still indirect negotiations. 


Although negotiations in the construction industry were not general 
throughout the country, some bargaining was underway in urban centres, 
mainly in the West. A number of centres scattered throughout the country 
will not bargain this year, having signed two-year agreements in 1953. 
Demands for a 35-hour week have been made on the West Coast by unions 
of painters and carpenters, both AFL—TLC affiliates. 


Recent Agreements 


Office Workers. Office workers’ agreements signed recently illus- 
trate the diversity of organizations and the importance of the ‘‘white- 
collar’? groups now organized. Several agreements have been signed 
recently which affect relatively large groups of office workers. In ad- 
dition, a strike of some 300 office workers was in progress at mid-March 
at the Aluminum Company of Canada, Arvida, Que. 


Almost 1,100 office workers are covered by the agreement between 
the B. C. Electric Company and the B. C. Electric Office Employees 
Federal Union No. 378 (TLC). Office-worker locals of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO-CCL) negotiated agreements covering smaller groups of 
workers at the Montreal Locomotive Works in Montreal, the English Elec- 
tric Company at St. Catharines and the John Inglis Company at Scar- 
borough, Ont. Another smaller office workers’ agreement was signed at 
the Outboard Marine Manufacturing Company in Peterborough. The B.C. 
Electric Company granted a salary increase of 6.7 per cent, while the 
wage advances in the smaller agreements ranged up to $2.00 a week and 
$10.00 a month. 


These new office agreements deal extensively with such matters as 
overtime and union security —problems that have already been worked out 
in production workers’ agreements and are now receiving more attention 
under office-worker bargaining. For example, the overtime provisions in 
the agreements signed at English Electric and John Inglis, provide for 
overtime at the rate of time and one-half if an employee works more than 
7% hours overtime in a week, with overtime at regular rates for the first 
7% hours. (A study of working conditions of office workers in manufactur- 
ing appearing in the Labour Gazette for November 1953 (p. 1665) showed 
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that about 20 per cent of the workers in the survey were eligible for 
overtime compensation at higher than straight-time rates.) Other items 
commonly touched on are vacations and medical benefits. 


An agreement for office workers at the International Harvester plant 
in Hamilton was signed earlier this year, with the same terms as applied 
to plant workers. No wage increase was provided but a pension plan was 
brought under the terms of the collective agreement. 


Transportation. A new one-year agreement provides a 5-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for Hamilton bus drivers. The agreement was reached by 
the Hamilton Street Railway Company and the union, the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
(AFL-TLC). 


Printing Trades. Two new collective agreements were reached cover- 
ing printing tradesmen. In Toronto, about 900 pressmen, represented by 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (AFL-TLC), received an immediate 8-cent-an-hour increase 
under a new master agreement. An industry-wide pension plan was agreed 
upon, to be put in effect before October 10, 1954. If such a plan is not in 
effect by that date, employees are to receive a further 7-cent-an-hour 
increase in lieu of it. Printing tradesmen in St. John’s, Nfld., represented 
by the St. John’s Allied Printers’ Union, agreed to extend their present 
agreement to May 1, 1954, with a wage increase of five per cent. 


Steel Products. The General Steel Wares of Canada Limited reached 
agreement with the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) represent- 
ing some 2,500 employees in Ontario and Quebec plants, providing for a 
wage increase of three cents per hour, retroactive to January 1, to be 
followed by a further 2-cent increase next July 1, and other benefits. 


Primary Textiles. Recent discussions of the primary textiles industry 
and its problems create considerable interest in bargaining in this in- 
dustry. Examination of agreements in the larger firms of the industry shows 
that most textile firms have bargained within the last three months, or are 
to bargain later this year, 


During most of the post-war years, wage increases in this industry 
have been higherthan the average for manufacturing generally, when taken 
on a percentage basis. The index of wage rates in primary textiles rose 
by 100.9 per cent between 1945 and 1952, whereas the index for manu- 
facturing rose by 89.5 per cent over the same period. In terms of actual 
cents per hour, however, the increases have tended to be slightly less. 
Average weekly earnings in primary textiles rose by $21.58 between 1945 
and 1952, whereas the average increase for manufacturing was $23.46, or 
almost two dollars more. Since 1952, however, wages in textiles have 
been less active. An examination of some of the larger collective agree- 
ments signed in 1953 shows that most firms granted increases of approx- 
imately five cents. In many of the other agreements no wage change was 
provided. This year, one large firm which has already settled for 1954, 
Canadian Celanese at Drummondville with the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO-CCL), made,no increase in wages. An independent union at 
the Dominion Woollen and Worsted Plant in Hespeler agreed recently to a 
reduction in rates, ) 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


MPLOYMENT continued to de- 
cline slightly during February 
but it appeared that the seasonal 
downturn was coming to a halt. 
By the middle of the month, the 
weekly increase in workers regis- 
tered for jobs with the National 
Employment Service had dropped to 
3,000 from an average of more than 
25,000 in January. At the same time, 
job vacancies reported showed a 
slow but steady increase. 


CANADA 
Proportion of paid werkers within each of 
the four lebeur merket groups. 


Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


In the monthly survey of 109 
labour market areas,’ nine were 
reclassified in terms of changes in 
available labour supply. The result 
was a net increase of two areas inthe substantial labour surplus category 
and a corresponding decrease in the moderate surplus category. At the 
beginning of March, 57 areas had substantial labour surpluses, 48 had 
moderate labour surpluses and four had a balanced labour demand-supply 
situation, compared with 35 areas with substantial surpluses, 52 with 
moderate surpluses and 22 in balance last year. 


. The relatively small increase in unemployment during the month was 
concentrated in the two most easterly regions of the country. In large 
part, it was the result of the completion of pulp cutting operations before 
alternative work was available in agriculture, construction and shipping. 
In British Columbia, on the other hand, the weather made possible a 
steady return of workers to construction and lumbering occupations. Over- 
all labour requirements in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces showed 
little change from the preceding month, 


1As a result of minor modifications, the number-of areas in the survey has been 
reduced from 11ll to 109. For further details see inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Mar. 4 Mar. 1 
1954 1953 


Labour Market 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


“See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Lobour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 


non-agricultural activity) 


MARCH 1, 1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Hamilton 

Quebec —Levis 

St. John's 

Vancouver —New 
Westminster 


Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Fornhom — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Loc St. Jean 
Moncton 
Niagoro Peninsula 
New Closgow 
Rouyn Val d'Or 
Shawinigon Folls 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Chorlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford —Megontic ~ 
St. Georges 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Holifox 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Seint John 
Sornia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Loke 
Victoria 


Barrie 
Brondon 
Chathom 
Lethbridge 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in ogriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(Labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


Bothurst 
Beauhornois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewoter 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Islond 
Chilliwock 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Grand Folls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Boy 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 


Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agothe - 
St, Jeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Red Deer 
Regina 
Soskatoon 
Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 
Golt 
Goderich 
Kamloops 
Lachute — Ste. 
Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hot 
Pembroke 
Simeoe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 


Ingersoll 


Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 

St. Thomas 
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ATLANTIC 


cant SEASONAL decreases in employ- 
Piepurtichiiel pad wechete "WAthih abhi’ of ment continued in the Atlantic 


the four labour market groups, 1954. region during February.Construction 
Per Cent 


accounted for the heaviest lay-offs 
but substantial numbers of workers 
were released in the mining, fishing 
transportation and lumbering indus- 
tries. In addition to these seasonal 
declines, market conditions and 
other factors caused further reduc- 
tions in production and employment 
during the month in some manu- 
facturing plants, particularly in the 
BALANCE SHORTAGE ; 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 iron and steel, boot and shoe, wood- 
working and textile industries. By 
February 20, the number of persons 
working full time was estimated to have dropped to 376,000, a decline of 
14,000 from the previous month. 


During the last 12 months, there has been some decline in employ- 
ment in almost all industries in the Atlantic region. Transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing was the exception, increasing by nine per cent in 
New Brunswick and six per cent in Nova Scotia. The greatest year-to- 
year reduction in employment occurred in forestry in Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick, and in manufacturing in Nova Scotia. Since logging is 
the leading industry in large sections of New Brunswick during the winter 
months, the year-to-year drop in forestry employment, amounting to 30 per 
cent at January 1, was the principal cause of excessive labour supplies. 
Three areas with moderate surpluses in the previous month came into the 
substantial surplus category during February. This left three areas with 
moderate surpluses and 18 with substantial labour surpluses, compared 
with eight and 13 respectively a year earlier. 


Metropolitan Areas. The substantial labour surplus which existed in 
St. John’s at the beginning of February increased during the month, as 
small lay-offs occurred in a number of activities in the area. Activities 
such as the manufacture of rubber products, wood working and fish pro- 
cessing, together with mining and rail transportation, accounted for most 
of the reduction in employment. Some workers were also released from 
construction, While lay-offs in these industries were predominantly 


seasonal, the total number of persons released was greater than a year 
earlier, 


Major Industrial Areas. The seasonal upswing in waterfront activity 
was sufficient to offset employment declines in construction and manu- 
facturing in Halifax and Saint John. As a result, these areas remained in 
the moderate surplus category. In the major industrial areas, the sub- 
stantial labour surpluses that existed in January continued to increase 
during February. The most pronounced contractions in employment oc- 
curred in confectionery, woodworking and textile plants in Moncton, iron 
and steel manufacturing in Sydney, transportation equipment in New 
Glasgow and construction in Corner Brook. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour surpluses increased 1 
Grand Falls, Bridgewater and Kentville, bringing all the major agri- 
cultural and minor areas, except Truro, into the substantial surplus 
category. Unemployment increased in Kentville mainly as a result of lay- 
offs in the textile industry, and in Grand Falls and Bridgewater following 
the release of workers from logging camps. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT again declined in 


the e ion : QUEBEC 
Qu bec regio during February Propertion of paid workers within each of 
as hauling operations were com- the four labour market groups, 1954 


pleted in the logging industry. How- 
ever, employment was beginning to 
rise again in the consumer goods 
industries, although the increase 
was slightly less than usual for the 
time of year. It was estimated that 
1,365,000 persons were at work in 
the Quebec region at February 20. 
This was 24,000 fewer than at the 
beginning of the month and 20,000 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 
fewer than at the same date last a in, oN hc pan Rt det 
year, 


At the beginning of the year, 
employment in the textile industry recorded a year-to-year decline of 17 
per cent and the work week was reduced from 44.8 to 41.6 hours. Although 
many textile workers were unemployed at the end of February, some of 
those released earlier had withdrawn from the labour force and others 
were able to find alternative employment in trade, service and other 
industries. 


A substantial labour surplus developed in the Rouyn-Val d’Or area 
during the month, bringing the total number of local labour market areas 
in the substantial surplus category to 20 at the beginning of March. The 
four remaining areas, Montreal, Sherbrooke, St. Jean and Lachute-Ste. 
Thérése, continued to have moderate surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although workers were gradually returning to 
employment in the rubber, food processing and clothing industries in 
Montreal, relatively few hirings occurred in the labour market as a whole. 
The numbers applying for work at NES offices increased during February 
and by the end of the month were almost two-thirds larger than at the 
same time last year. The area, however, remained in the moderate labour 
surplus category. 


The employment situation in Quebec City showed little change 
during February. Only small numbers of workers were being rehired in the 
boot and’ shoe industries. On the other hand, unemployment increased 
among loggers’ and the substantial labour surpluses that had developed in 
the area three months before continued during February. 
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Major Industrial Areas. Substantial labour surpluses existed in all 
major industrial areas except Sherbrooke at the beginning of March. The 
reduced labour requirements in F'arnham-Granby resulted mainly from the 
low levels of employment in textiles. Workers were returning to work in 
the mines in the Rouyn-Val d’Or area following a settlement of a four- 
month strike of gold and copper miners and mill workers. An increase in 
unemployment among loggers, however, brought the area into the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category during the month. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Substantial labour surpluses 
continued in all the major agricultural and minor areas except St. Jean 
and Lachute-Ste. Thérése during February. These two areas, which have a 
greater variety of industries, remained in the moderate surplus category. 
Further increases in unemployment in the Gaspé, Rimouski and Quebec 
North Shore areas during the month reflected the decline in activity in the 
logging industry. Unemployment levels in Valleyfield, Drummondville and 
St. Hyacinthe, on the other hand, showed little change during the month. 


ONTARIO 


LABOUR requirements in Ontario 
declined slightly during February as 
woods hauling was completed and 
construction remained seasonally 
inactive. Scattered lay-offs and 
short time continued in ma‘nufact- 
uring industries. A slight decline 
(4,000) occurred in the number of 
workers employed full time, bring- 
ing the total by the end of February 
to 1,657,000, still about 12,000 
higher than at the same time a year 
ago. 


ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 


Feb. 1 


ot BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Unemployment in the Ontario 
region increased slightly during 
February, the seasonal upturn in 
employment activity apparently developing somewhat later this winter 
than last. Construction employment increased only slightly during the 
month. Log cutting and hauling was completed in many areas and in 
cthers the mild weather in the latter part of February brought further 
hauling operations to a halt. Seasonal employment increases occurred in 
some clothing, furniture and agricultural implement industries but the 
demand for spring clothing lines has been slow and some furniture plants 
were still operating at reduced levels. Lay-offs and short time continued 
in the textile, fur, leather, and. iron and steel! industries. 


Changes in employment levels in the region resulted in changes in 
classification of only a few labour market areas during the month. The 
surplus was sufficiently reduced in Brantford to bring it from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category while the Niagara Peninsula and 
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North Bay areas moved from the moderate to the substantial group. At the 
end of the month Brampton and St. Thomas still had approximately bal- 
anced labour markets, 25 areas had moderate and seven had substantial 
labour surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Little change occurred in labour requirements in 
the metropolitan areas during February. In both Hamilton and Toronto the 
number of workers affected by short time and lay-offs in the manufacturing 
industries remained at an almost constant level, as workers recalled in 
some plants offset those laid off in others. Construction employment 
remained low in all four metropolitan areas, although some improvement 
was evident in Ottawa by the end of February. The release of woods 
workers from nearby districts, however, caused a slight increase in total 
unemployment in the Ottawa-Hull area during the month. Some increase in 
employment in the automotive industry in Windsor was offset by declines 
in some of the automotive part plants and in a chemical firm. 


Mechanical engineers, particularly those with Canadian experience, 
are in short supply in Windsor and Toronto and there is a strong demand 
for electrical and electronic engineers, technicians and draftsmen in 
Toronto, with very few available. 


Major Industrial Areas. Slight increases in unemployment occurred 
in many of the major industrial areas during February but only the Niagara 
area shifted into the substantial surplus category. A large number of 
workers were released from the hydro-electric development in Niagara 
Falls, increasing the labour surplus in that area. On the other hand, the 
surplus in Brantford was reduced as temporary seasonal employment in- 
creases occurred in the agricultural implement industry. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Most of the major agricultural 
and minor areas continued in the moderate surplus category, although 
Brampton and St. Thomas had balanced labour markets and Bracebridge, 
North Bay, Owen Sound, and Sault Ste. Marie had substantial surpluses. 


PRAIRIE 


GENERAL economic activity in the 


Prairie Provinces reached the win- PRAIRIE 
: Proportion of paid workers within each of 
ter low and began to increase slow- aie a a reki ken iranphes 54. 


ly during February. The situation | Per Cent 
was reflected in the number of 
persons working full time, which 
amounted to 774,000 in the third A te / 
week of the month. This figure : 

represented a gain of 10,000 over 
the previous month, although it was 
18,000 lower than a year earlier. 


During December and January, 


non-agricultural employment in the SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE saath fon 
region dropped below last year’s GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 


levels. The decline reflected, in 
part, the effect on construction 
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work of unusually severe weather. In addition, manufacturing employment 
was down in all three provinces and the effect of smaller grain shipments 
also began to show up in railway employment. This situation remained 
virtually unchanged through most of February. Toward the end of the 
month, however, there was a slight increase in labour requirements in- 
dicating. that, while no appreciable upswing in employment could be 
expected before spring, the level of general economic activity had reached 
its low point for the winter. 


During February the labour surplus in Lethbridge was reduced from 
substantial to moderate proportions, while the surplus in Fort William- 
Port Arthur increased. With these exceptions, no change occurred in local 
labour market conditions, At the beginning of March, labour demand and 
supply were in balance in two areas, while labour surpluses were sub- 
stantial in four and moderate in 14 areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In contrast to the sharp 
increases of the previous month, unemployment in the three metropolitan 
areas showed no change during February. Employment in railways and 
food processing in all three centres continued below last year’s levels 
and additional lay-offs were reported in the iron and steel industry. On 
the other hand, labour demand in some manufacturing industries and in 
agriculture was gradually increasing and milder weather permitted the 
the recall of workers to construction jobs. The clothing industry in 
Winnipeg, in which employment had dropped 20 per cent below last year’s 
level, showed a steady gain and some of the workers previously laid off 
from aircraft manufacturing and the railways were recalled. 


Employment in the more important industries of Fort William-Port 
Arthur continued to fall during February. Sharp reductions in grain ship- 
ments resulted in additional lay-offs of grain elevator and railway crews. 
Additional employment reductions occurred in shipyard and aircraft manu- 
facturing firms and in woods work. Labour surpluses were greater than 
last year in almost all occupations and were not expected to decrease 
appreciably before the opening of lake shipping and the beginning of the 
construction season. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. During February, labour supplies 
increased slightly in 1] areas and decreased slightly in six. Labour 
supply and demand were in balance in two areas, Drumheller and Dawson 
Creek, unchanged from the first of February. Substantial labour surpluses 
continued in Dauphin and Portage la Prairie, largely because of the rela- 
tive lack of winter construction. The only area to change classification 
was Lethbridge, where increasing employment in construction, transpor- 
tation and agriculture was sufficient to bring the area from the substantial 
to the moderate surplus category, in spite of relatively heavy lay-offs in 
the coal mining industry. A moderate labour surplus persisted in Regina, 
although the expansion of industrial capacity created shortages of pipe 
fitters and welders. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT conditions in the Pacific region improved moderately in 
February, partly because of the termination of the strike in the lumber 
industry and partly because slightly better weather allowed some increase 
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in activity in logging, sawmilling 
and construction. This seasonal 
rise in outdoor activity was re- 
flected in full-time employment, 
which rose from 327,000 in January 
to 340,000 at February 20. This 
total, however, was 20,000 lower 
than a year earlier. 


Propertion of paid workers within eoch of 
the four labour morket groups, 1954. 
Per Cent 


Although the strike in the 
lumber industry ended late in Jan- 
uary, full-scale lumber and logging 
operations were prevented by im- 
passible roads caused by snow and = Se a 
mild weather. Work was resumed, 
however, on many construction 
projects but adverse weather still 
limited operations. Pulp and paper mills continued to operate at capacity, 
no significant change occurred in the employment situation in the coal 
and base metal mining industries and employment in manufacturing in- 
creased slightly during the month. The outlook for the fishing industry 
improved following the announcement of a $5-million United Kingdom 
contract and the reopening of the Australian market. 


sess 8838 8 


Although employment increased moderately in the region during the 
month, only one labour market area, Kamloops, was reclassified —from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At March l, eight 
areas were in the substantial and two in the moderate labour surplus 
category, compared with six in the former and four in the latter category 
a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New-West- 
minster area, increased hirings, mainly in logging, sawmilling, construc- 
tion and to a lesser extent in manufacturing, resulted in a marked de- 
crease in unemployment. The labour surplus however,was still substantial. 


In thé Victoria area, labour surpluses declined during February, 
although: lumbering operations were retarded by adverse weather and low 
log stocks. Wet weather slowed down work on all major construction 
projects but there was some increase in shipbuilding employment. 


Minor Areas. No major changes in labour demand occurred in the 
minor areas. Logging was hampered generally by snow or mild weather. 
Most sawmills were operating but some at reduced levels because of 
weather conditions and temporary log shortages. Little change occurred 
in the employment levels of construction and mining in these areas 
during the month. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............068 20 5, 230,000 0.9 4 ta ee 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 20 4,442,000 OS "| ==" Lr 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 20 354,000 L1 4+ 10.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 20 160, 000 7.0. | + 28.0 
On short: time 222¢.2, eiaectes scapes 20 56, 000 3.7 | + 69.7 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 20 194,000 4.3 |— LO 
Persons with jobs not at work ...........+. 20 122,000 22 | — 30.7 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 20 117,000; —13.3 | — 31.6 
Usually work less than 35 hours......... 20 - 0.0 0.0 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 20 312,000 11.4 | +. 74.3 
Persons not in the labour force ..............+. 20 4,909,000 0.5 | +. 26 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
ALT ttle cicuccsva sa vecntesdtauk. CBide ls SERRE A weselst 18 77,565 + 27.8 
WOOO east ca ccusesaescksdivesys sus onesscb¥arijachyesae FE 184,604 + 38.0 
Writ erio Des fet tei icaas otter nese asa 148,674 +°53.7 
Pe Th Cg foe race oy naw tn enadcthesacacusteaftccateeesianns 78, 115 + 43.8 
PR CTETE ai foo ede canes Co dita crnchiaeacedprsizekor Maced 69,961 + 24.5. 
Total (bu PO ROMS? chon cncpvacccencccscstitar 558,919 + 39.1 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Tos ur ance. DONGLE onc) dexcveases thessiesncannkninanl 494,831 + 39,5 
Amount of benefit payments .............:0:50000 $25, 149,945 + 36.4 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. 110. 2 — 2.5 
AMM ig P MELOM iecesaecivecs sss ine vies sbececxssagevaeasseenece 8,080 i 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 52, 270 + 281.6 (c) 
No. of workers involved ..........::c0seeeese00 4,631 + 148.0(c) 
Noa ol etrik@akreket. Ach bike 17 + 24.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $56.67 + 5.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............:06 $1.40 + 48 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 413 —- 21 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............65 $57.99 + 25 
Consumer price index (av, 1949 =100) ...... 115.7 + 0.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) |Jan. 1 120.1 a 25 
Total labour, income «-s-5.0:0-.5.<5-4: $000,000 |December 989 re ney lt) 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39=100) ...........00008 237.7 + 0.8 
Manufacturing j..s-.<i<a-ccinesevateetaecaesrers erate 250.8 + 0.8 
Durables: .:38223 cee tee 312.2 “yi ioe ty 
Non-Durables) iisci isis 7iec.ctotsevedeaseeeent 21L5 — 0.9 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Mr. 


A 


Seine ~ ako 


HH. R. Rutherford, Director 


OF LMCS, Died in Feb. 

Hugh Roswell “Ross” Rutherford, Execu- 
tive Director of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service of the Department of 


Labour, died suddenly at his home in 
Ottawa February 7. He was 62 years of 
age. 


The Deputy Minister of Labour, A. H. 
Brown, in tribute to Mr. Rutherford said: 
“He was a sincere and faithful public 
servant, and spared no effort in his work 
of bridging labour and management to- 
gether in productive matters. His passing 
is a great personal loss to the Hon. Mr. 
Gregg and myself and all of his friends 
and fellow workers in the Department.” 


Born in Springfield, Long Island, N-Y., 
Mr. Rutherford attended the University of 
Toronto, from where he was graduated in 
1915 with the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Later he attended a post-graduate course 
at the London School of Economics. 


Mr. Rutherford served in the First 
World War, first as a Private in the 5th 
Field Ambulance and later as a Lieutenant 
in the 27th (City of Winnipeg) Battalion. 


Prior to his work with the Government 
he had been on the staff of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in New 
York and several Canadian publications. 


In 1943 Mr. Rutherford joined the 
Department of Labour and had served as 
head of the lLabour-Management Co- 
operation Service since 1944. 


New Officers Named to 
Labour Reletions Board 

Bernard Wilson, who has been Secretary 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board, has 
been appointed Chief Executive Officer of 
the Board. He replaces M. M. Maclean, 
who has given up his duties with the Board 
because of the pressure of other duties. 
Maclean is an Assistant Deputy 
Minister and Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch. 


Mr. Wilson will continue as Assistant 


Director, Industrial Relations Branch. 


 86933—2 


J. Lorne MacDougall, an industrial rela- 
tions officer in the Department, has been 
named Secretary of the Labour Relations 


Board as successor to Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
MacDougall has been the Board’s chief 


reviewing officer. 

The new duties of the Board’s officers 
will be in addition to their regular duties 
with the Department. 


S. R. Ross New Supervisor 
OF Trades Training 

Stewart R. Ross, former vocational school 
principal at Windsor, Ont. has been 
appointed Supervisor of Trades Training in 
the Department of Labour. He succeeds 
Joseph H. Ross, former Director of 
Vocational Training for Alberta, who, 
although superannuated from the Alberta 
government service, entered the federal gov- 
ernment service on a temporary basis until 
a suitable appointee could be found. 

The job of the Supervisor of Trades 
Training is to promote all forms of trade 
training in co-operation with provincial 
authorities under the provisions of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, with 
particular emphasis on the encouragement 
and development of apprenticeship. 

Mr. Stewart Ross, a graduate of the 
University of. Toronto, was Principal of the 
W. D. Lowe Vocational School in Windsor. 


James McGregor Named 
Chief Claims Officer, UIC 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has announced the appointment of 
James McGregor as Chief Claims Officer. 
Mr. McGregor succeeds Col. H. S. Relph, 
who retired because of ill health. 

Mr. McGregor joined the staff of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
January 1942 after several years’ life insur- 
ance work. 

Having served as Supervisor of Insurance 
in the Toronto local office, he came to 
Ottawa in 1946 and later became Assistant 
to the Director of Unemployment 
Insurance. 

Col. Relph was appointed to the Commis- 
sion in March 1941 as Chief Insurance 
Reviewing Officer. Previously he had been 
engaged in legal work in Western Canada, 
and for the federal Government. 


Sweden’s labour court last month cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. Since 1929 the 
court’s seven judges have handled 3,000 
cases, the majority brought by unions. 
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C. J. Sly, Training Officer, 
Becomes CSAO Organizer 

C. J. (Cliff) Sly, Staff Training Officer, 
Department of Labour, has left the Depart- 
ment to become Director of Organization 
and Membership of the Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa. His CSAO appoint- 
ment was effective March 1. 

During his 18 years of service with the 
Department, Mr. Sly established a record 
of outstanding competency and understand- 
ing in dealing with the intricate and 
complex problems of personnel and guidance 
in relation to Government administration. 

After two years of study in Applied 
Science at Queen’s University, followed by 
a term of employment in industry, Mr. Sly 
joined the Department of Labour in 1936, 
working first on occupational and industrial 
classifications, and then on the supervision 
of the collection and compilation of man- 
power statistical data. 

Since 1946, he has specialized in the 
personnel field, mainly training and 
counselling, but also having responsibility 
for promotion competitions, appointments 
and establishments, staff pay, superannua- 
tion and leave. 

Complementary to his official duties in 
the Department, he is a continuing member 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, an international organ- 
ization dealing with personnel practices in 
government agencies. In this capacity he 
represented the Department at conventions 
in both countries. 

He was the first secretary of the Staff 

Training Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada and was a member of an 
- interdepartmental committee studying 
counselling. 
Mr. Sly participated in the organization 
of the Edna Inglis Nursing Division and 
the Colonel By Ambulance Division of the 
St. John Ambulance and is now superin- 
tendent of the latter. 


TLC, CCL Submit Joint 
Brief on Unemployment 

In a joint submission to the federal 
Cabinet on February 11, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour urged a five-point 
program to cope with unemployment. 

Receiving the representatives of the joint 
labour delegation were the following 
members of the Cabinet: Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, who was 
chairman; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
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of Transport; Hon. James Sinclair, Min- 
ister of Fisheries; and Hon. Jean Lesage, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

The joint delegation was led by TLC 
President Percy R. Bengough, CCL 
President A. R. Mosher and Gordon G. 
Cushing and Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurers of the TLC and the CCL 
respectively. 

The proposed programs’ five 
were :— 

1. Amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act this session to provide a 
reduction in the number of waiting days 
and the establishment of higher benefit 
categories; 

2. Inauguration of a nation-wide program 
of public assistance with the co-operation 
of the provinces and the local municipali- 
ties to provide for those unemployed 
workers and their families not covered by 
unemployment insurance; 


3. Speeding-up of the Government’s 
public works program wherever possible; 

4. Acceleration of home building in 
Canada to provide new job opportunities; 


5. Increasing of aid to under-developed 
countries to develop markets for Canadian 
goods. 

The brief declared that: “Present unem- 


points 


ployment is far beyond ‘frictional’ or 
‘seasonal’. It is neither localized in 
particular industries nor in _ particular 


geographical areas. Whatever the causes 
of this alarming situation, it is clear that 
something drastic is happening to the 
Canadian economy and that something 
must be done about it.” 

In conclusion, the TLC-CCL presenta- 
tion said: “When unemployment reaches 
the proportions now being experienced in 
Canada, it has more than economic effects. 
It carries with it social problems and 
political potentials which cannot be ignored. 

“Unemployed workers and their families 
must be relieved of their hardship and 
suffering. But equally important, we must 
create: and maintain a stable Canada, 
economically, socially and politically.” 

Dealing with the brief, Mr. Gregg, 
referring to the current unemployment 
statistics quoted in the unions’ brief 
(550,000), explained that the unplaced 
applicant figure issued monthly by the 
Department of Labour did not in fact, nor 
was it intended to, indicate the actual 
numbers out of work. This figure merely 
indicated the number of persons who at 
any given time had applied for jobs to the 
National Employment Service offices. A 


fair proportion of this total would ‘be 
persons who, although actually employed, 
were seeking more suitable work and 
persons who might have been temporarily 
laid-off. This total also likely included a 
number of agricultural workers who were 
in the habit of seeking alternative employ- 
ment during the slack winter season on 
the farms. Seasonal workers would of 
course make up a fairly large proportion 
of the unplaced applicant total. On the 
other hand, the figures issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Statistics resulted from a 

sample survey of persons actually out of 
work and seeking jobs. It was possible 
to get a misleading idea of the unemploy- 
ment situation. 


He noted that in the delegation’s first 
recommendation it was suggested that 
provision should be made to extend 
unemployment insurance benefits to those 
workers who were still unemployed and 
unable to find jobs when their regular 

; benefit rights had been exhausted and that 
the full costs of such extended benefits 
should be borne by the Consolidated 

; Revenue Fund. He pointed out that the 

Government would be hard put to defend 

such additional and gratuitous payments to 
persons normally covered by unemployment 
insurance when no similar provisions were 
being made in respect of those jobless 
workers not covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


The Minister of Labour also pointed to 
some of the real difficulties involved in 
establishing a nation-wide public assistance 
program as suggested by the unions. Any 
such action would have to be recommended 
through the provinces and municipalities. 
To date the only such representation had 
come from Hamilton. 

Mr. Abbott, Minister of Finance, told 
the delegation that the continuance of 
unemployment insurance benefits after 
entitlement has been exhausted would in 
fact constitute direct relief. In this con- 
nection, he reminded union representatives 
that there was a serious constitutional 
problem involved in establishing any 
nation-wide relief scheme. Furthermore, 
the tax rental agreements which had been 
in effect since the Second World War and 
in which nine of the ten provinces now 
participated, had been designed precisely 
for the purpose of placing all the provinces 
in a position where they could adequately 
discharge the various responsibilities placed 
on them by the Constitution. 

e considered that not only the Govern- 
but responsible organizations such as 


the TLC and the CCL should be mindful 
of the real harm that might be done by 
painting too gloomy a picture regarding 
employment opportunities during the 
coming year. Canada had been operating 
at a very high economic level during the past 
few years and present economic forecasts 
were to the effect that capital investment 
during 1954-55 would be at least as great, 
if not greater, than in 1953-54. Govern- 
ment spending would also be substantial. 
Government estimates for civilian purposes 
during the coming year would be about 
the same rate as last, but it was antici- 
pated that a relatively greater proportion 
of the money voted would actually be 
spent during the coming year than has been 
the case in 1953-54. Furthermore, defence 
expenditures would be very heavy, and 
defence estimates on construction alone 
during the coming year totalled some $300 
million. 

Canada has been at such a level of 
activity that it was not unnatural that 
there should be some levelling off. 


Mr. Bengough asked Mr. Abbott whether 
he thought the unemployment situation was 
not serious. 


Mr. Abbott said he would not call it 
serious but it was unpleasant with more 
unemployment than he liked to see. It 
was serious for any man to be unemployed. 


“Something should be done about it,” 
said Mr. Bengough. 


“We have not reached the millennium 
and if we can’t sell our products some of 
us will be out of work; that is one of 
the reasons we have unemployment insur- 
ance,” said the Minister. 


“No, that was obtained because we built 
a fire under the Goyernment for years,” 
said Mr. Bengough. 


Mr. Mosher said the federal Government 
should decide on a policy rather than wait 
for large groups of unorganized workers to 
ask help. In some of the larger cities, such 
as Toronto and Calgary, there already were 
bread lines and soup kitchens. 


With reference to the unions’ recom- 
mendation concerning Canadian assistance 
to under-developed countries, Mr. Abbott 
pointed out that Canada was now making 
substantial payments to these countries 
under the Colombo Plan. Furthermore, the 
Canadian subscription to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction was indirectly 
helpful in maintaining a high level of 
employment in Canada, as some of the 
financing done by the Bank resulted in the 
placing of substantial contracts by foreign 
countries in Canada. He cited, as an 
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example, the recent Latin American orders 
for a number of Canadian-built locomotives 
which would ensure the continued employ- 
ment of a considerable number of workers 
in that industry for some time. 

The Minister of Transport, Mr. Chevrier, 
briefly outlined the relatively large number 
of projects that his department would 
undertake during the coming year. He also 
said something of the employment oppor- 
tunities, both direct and indirect, that would 
be afforded when the seaway and power 
project got underway in the St. Lawrence. 
There was now every indication that work 
on these projects might well commence 
during the coming summer, he said. 

The Minister of Fisheries, Mr. Sinclair, 
pointed out that the problem in the fishing 
industry was not a lack of work but the 
difficulties experienced in obtaining and 
holding stable markets for the product. In 
this latter respect, however, some real 
progress had been made and it was hoped 
that no serious problems would arise in 
any of the Atlantic or Pacific provinces 
with the possible exception of Newfound- 
land. He mentioned in passing that he had 
been gratified at the last Colombo Plan 
meeting to be able to state that the Plan 
had been fully endorsed by the two major 
trade unions of Canada. This was not the 
case in many other countries and he felt 
that the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour were 
deserving of congratulations for the stand 
they had taken in this matter. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Lesage, stressed 
the Government’s increasing efforts to 
“ensure the constant and most beneficial 
development of our natural resources. He 
also referred to the fact that because of 
the remarkable technological developments 
of the last few years, manual labour was 
in many cases being replaced by machines. 
Although this might cause an immediate 
disturbance in the labour market, it would 
eventually result in benefits to the workers 
in the form of equal pay for shorter 
hours, etc. 

Stating that officials of his department 
were now engaged in reviewing employment 
questions generally, Mr. Gregg invited the 
TLC and CCL to nominate representatives 
to sit in on the practical discussions and 
present their views. 


Concluding the meeting, CCL Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald declared: 
“We are responsible organizations and the 
fact that we are in a joint presentation 
should be proof of the seriousness with 
which we regard the situation.” 
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Labour Delegations Urge 
Action on Unemployment 


In February representatives of organized 
labour, accompanied on one occasion by 
leaders of farmers’ unions, made several 
appearances before the Cabinet seeking 
government measures to relieve unemploy- 
ment. At the same time the House of 
Commons was debating a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a select committee 
“for the purpose of examining into and 
reporting upon the actual unemployment 
situation throughout Canada and for the 
purpose of making recommendations as to 
short-term and long-term methods for deal- 
ing effectively with this problem”. 

Elsewhere in the unemployment picture 
revival of unions of jobless workers has 
been reported, an independent textile 
workers union has accepted a pay cut and 
the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) has demanded a program for 
the building of one million homes to sell 
with a 10-per-cent down payment as one 
method of alleviating unemployment. 

Meanwhile the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported that Canadian labour 
income declined by $14,000,000 between the 
end of October and the end of November. 

But in the House of Commons debate, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
said an expression such as “a national 
catastrophe” used to describe the situation 
was “not only untrue but one which reflects 
upon our faith in an economy in which we 
can take a good deal of justifiable pride”. 
And in his report to the annual meeting of 
the Chartered Trust Company, President 
Rolph Corson said he was not pessimistic 
for 1954. “Although we may not have as 
good a year as in 1953, it should be very 
satisfactory,” he said. 

In mid-February the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario Farmers’ Unions 
established the Canadian Farmer-Labour 
Economic Council to map a program “to 
fight recession”. 

A few days earlier, a joint delegation 
from the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) told the Cabinet that 
the farm implement industry was in a 
“serious recession” and suggested five 
measures to rehabilitate it. The unions 
urged the restoration of farm buying power 
by protecting farm prices, giving farmers 
more control over marketing of their 
products, exerting stricter action against 
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combines, lowering interest rates under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act and by 
government purchases of surplus food. 

Later in the month the UAW sent a 
125-man delegation to Parliament with a 
program to “keep Canada at work”. 
George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
union, met with Labour Minister Gregg 
and Health Minister Martin. 

At the beginning of March the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (ind.) presented a brief to the 
Cabinet seeking government action on the 
unemployment “crisis”. Labour Minister 
Gregg said he could not agree with the 
union’s estimate of 700,000 unemployed by 
mid-March. “The figures will be nothing 
like that,” Mr. Gregg said. 

The IWA house-building program was 
adopted at a convention in Vancouver in 
early February. The program, the union 
said, had three purposes: to provide 
housing for the homeless, employment for 
the unemployed and a use for surplus 
Canadian materials. 

The union voting to accept a pay cut 
was the Woollen Workers’ Union of 
Hespeler (ind.). The proposal of the 
company, Dominion Woollen and Worsted 
Limited, was first rejected by the employees, 
then accepted after the proposed wage cut 
was reduced. 


Labour Minister Speaks 
In Unemployment Debate 


Extracts from the statement of Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, given 
in the House of Commons February 15 
during the debate on unemployment, 
appear below. 


Mr. Gregg was speaking on a motion, 
moved by Howard C. Green, Member of 
Parliament for Vancouver-Quadra, for the 
appointment of a special committee. The 
motion was as follows:— 


Whereas the facts respecting unemploy- 
ment recently presented to the Government 
by Canada’s two largest labour organiza- 
_tions are widely at variance with the state- 
ments issued by the Government. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that this 
House is of the opinion that a select com- 
mittee should be appointed immediately for 
the purpose of examining into and reporting 
upon the actual unemployment situation 
throughout Canada and for the purpose of 
making recommendations to this House as to 
short-term and long-term methods for dealing 
effectively with this problem. 


Here are some extracts from Mr. Gregg’s 
speech :— 

I will touch first upon the survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The total 
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number of people estimated to be in our 
Canadian civilian working force during the 
week ended January 23, 1954, was 5,242,000 
persons. This represents an increase of sofhe 
32,000 persons over the estimate of approxi- 
mately the same date one year ago. Out of 
that total labour force of 5,242,000 persons 
there were 4,465,000 persons working full 
time during the survey week ended January 
23, 1954. For purposes of this discussion 
and this reckoning, full-time employment is 
defined as 35 hours or more of work per 
week. It is estimated that at January 23, 
357,000 people worked fewer than 35 hours; 
another 139,000 had jobs but did no work 
during the survey week, owing to temporary 
lay-offs, illness, labour disputes, bad weather 
and a number of other miscellaneous reasons; 
while there were 280,000 persons who were, 
to quote the phrase of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, “without jobs and _ seeking 
Li ee 

I will now turn to the information avail- 
able from the National Employment Service 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The number of applications for 
jobs listed with the National Employment 
Service offices across Canada—there are 
about 220 of them—on January 21, 1954, 
was 524,000. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 140,000 over the total on the 
corresponding date of 1953; that is January 
1953. As I indicated to the House last 
month, these two sets of figures—which the 
hon. member for Vancouver-Quadra referred 
to—are the product of two quite different 
types of operations. 

They do not contradict each other, and 
each is, I think, valuable for its own pur- 
poses, and one supplements the other.... 

One approach that may assist us to place 
the situation in better perspective is to try 
and break down those who are unemployed 
in two or three broad categories, and even 
those categories may overlap one upon the 
other. One group includes those workers 
who are idle owing to constantly occurring 
shifts of workers between jobs, or who are 
idle owing to temporary plant shut-down, 
resulting from break-downs or fires, labour- 
management disputes and so on. A certain 
amount of this kind of unemployment is not 
only unavoidable but essential, since it is 
a necessary part of labour mobility in the 
kind of changing economy we have in Canada. 

Now, this kind of unemployment is referred 
to by the economists as “frictional” unem- 
ployment, as it was referred to in the brief 
presented by the joint committee of the two 
labour congresses the other day. 

The second kind of unemployment with 
which we are all familiar—I do not need 
to talk about it—is that which occurs 
regularly each year as a result of normal 
climate changes or other annual recurring 
changes affecting production and employ- 
ment. This will be referred to as seasonal 
unemployment and it is usually met with 
during our very cold winters, with which 
everyone is familiar. 

Frictional unemployment and _ seasonal 
unemployment make up by far the largest 
proportion of our current unemployment. 
The remainder results mainly from adjust- 
ments in production in response to such 
factors as shifts in consumer demand, high 
inventories or keener international competi- 
tion. These broad distinctions of those 
unemployed help us to put the unemployment 
problem which faces Canada today into some 
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kind of perspective. It helps the public to 
consider more intelligently the kind of action 
needed. 

I think it is fair to say that it would 
be wasteful and ineffective to undertake a 
public works program to deal with unem- 
ployment that is frictional in nature or even 
largely seasonal. Of course, public works 
or national projects increase the sum total 
of employment, but I was thinking of the 
seasonal unemployment situation in 1954. 
In the case of what I have called frictional 
unemployment 220 local offices of the 
National Employment Service in all parts of 
Canada help people to make shifts between 
jobs as quickly and as easily as possible. 
During the month of December, that is two 
months ago, these offices made some 63,000 
placements. That was made at a time when 
seasonal unemployment was closing in. This 
figure is actually not very much lower than 
the figure for December 1952, during which 
some 73,000 placements were made. 


In addition to these local placement activi- 
ties our National Employment Service en- 
deavours to bring workers and jobs together 
over great distances, either on an individual 
basis or through the organized movement of 
large numbers of workers. Some of these 
movements are regularly undertaken in co- 
operation with the provinces. 


There is a minimum amount of this type 
of frictional unemployment always present 
in Canada. This is indicated by the fact 
that even during the high employment months 
of last summer, and they were high, the 
number of persons registered for jobs with 
the national employment service did not fall 
below 161,000. Seasonal unemployment in 
our Canadian economy is always high during 
the winter of course and it reaches a peak 
in the late months of the winter or during 
the early spring. 

During the years of general manpower 
shortage during World War II the volume 
of seasonal unemployment was at a low level. 
During the post-war years, as economic pres- 
sures gradually eased, the volume of seasonal 
unemployment has increased year by year. 
The number employed in the country’s sea- 
sonal industries has also grown year by year. 


* Another factor is that the woods industry 
which used to employ large numbers of 
persons in the winter months has through 
mechanization and an increase in its activi- 
ties during the summer reduced the number 
of additional workers taken on during the 
winter months and also has reduced the 
length of their period of employment. 


In my statement to the House last month 
I pointed out that the industries which con- 
tributed most to seasonal unemployment 
during the winter are construction, the retail 
trade, fruit and vegetable preserving, water 
transportation, saw and planing mills, hotels 
and restaurants, meat and fish products and 
pulp and paper mills. The decline in 
employment on the average each winter in 
these industries amounts to around 300,000 
persons. The total number affected by the 
reduction in employment in all industries 
reducing their activities during the winter 
months is a good deal higher than this total 
of 300,000, although many of those laid off 
withdraw temporarily from the labour force. 

In many cases the most practical approac 
to reducing the extent of escueh ame 
ployment is constructive action taken by both 
management and organized labour. There 
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are, however, in addition to what the 
workers and employers can do, some steps 
being taken by the Government. In the case 
of the federal Government the local employ- 
ment offices have been encouraging both large 
and small employers in their areas to plan 
their work so that as many jobs as possible 
are done during the relatively slack winter 
months. I would like to pay a compliment 
in this connection to the representatives of 
both management and labour as well as to 
publie-spirited citizens generally for the 
assistance they have given to the work of 
our local offices in this and other ways 
through the local, regional and national 
employment committees. 


As I said earlier in the House, an inquiry 
is being made into seasonal unemployment by 
the National Employment Committee at the 
request of the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. In addition the Department 
of Labour has undertaken in its Economics 
and Research Branch some basic studies of 
seasonal unemployment. These studies are 
directed at determining the pattern of sea- 
sonal swings’ in employment in each of the 
major seasonal industries and discovering 
practical ways in which seasonal variations 
in employment can be reduced. This work, 
it will be fully appreciated, cannot yield 
direct results overnight, but I am convinced 
that this type of fundamental research will 
in time produce, in co-operation with indus- 
try, some valuable suggestions for further 
action. 


I might mention here that important 
technical developments have occurred in such 
industries as construction which are helping 
to extend employment throughout the winter 
months. 


I have tried to deal with frictional and 
seasonal unemployment at some length. I 
know that the House will not want me to 
try to deal with each of these industries 
that have been discussed here, but I should 
like to say just a word with regard to the 
coal mining industry in both the Maritimes 
and the West. 


The decline in the coal industry has 
resulted from a combination of factors such 
as the substitution of oil for coal in domestic 
and industrial use, the increased efficiency 
of coal-burning equipment, and in the Cape 
Breton industry the mechanization of some 
of the Dominion Coal Company’s mines in 
an effort to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of the product through increased output 
per man. 


The unemployment situation has been 
aggravated in such areas as Minto because 
the other main industries of Peay | and 
logging are operating considerably below 
normal levels. At the present time, however, 
there is every indication from the Maritimes 
area that employment in most mines will not 
fall further at least over the course of the 
next few months.... 


The hon. member for Vancouver-Quadra 
referred to the delegations which visited 
Ottawa last week. The hon. member referred 
particularly to meetings with the joint dele- 
gation of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour which came to meet members of the 
Government last Thursday. Some of the 
proposals laid before the Government in their 
joint representation at that time are already 
being implemented. For example, an increase 
in grants to countries that have not the same 


opportunities for development as Canada. 
The other representations that they made 
will be given careful study. 


There is no doubt some of the industries 
I have mentioned are experiencing difficul- 
ties, but offsetting these there are many 
which are in excellent condition, even in 
mid-winter. I would like to say that in so 
far as training can assist workers who have 
been laid off in industries where production 
has declined, the Department of Labour is 
prepared to make its facilities fully avail- 
able. While that may only take care of a 
small part of the problem, it means that 
every unskilled worker who can be made into 
a skilled or semi-skilled worker is almost 
automatically assured of employment on a 
year-round basis. 


‘Today there are very few skilled workers 
without work. Wherever workers are willing 
to enter other fields of employment, the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the provincial governments is prepared to 
help them acquire greater skills under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Program. 
Over the years since World War II some 
408 thousand persons have been trained 
under this program, apart from those trained 
in vocational schools. It is impossible to 
assess how much the development of Canada, 
by this means, is due to the training received 
by nearly half a million young people, in- 
cluded in which figure, of course, is the great 
body of young men and women who came 
out of the services and took up vocational 
training. At least an equal number have 
received training in these vocational schools 
with assistance under our federal-provincial 
training agreement. This total includes, in 
a numer of provinces, persons who were 
unemployed at the time their training 
commenced. Such people are given an 
allowance for board and lodging in addition 
to their training, provided jointly by the 
federal and provincial Governments. 


I might also point out that the federal 
Government is doing a great deal to provide 
support to those who are unemployed. The 
present unemployment insurance program 
covers 78 per cent of our wage and salary 
workers at the present time. This coverage 
has increased since 1945, as the figures I am 
now about to give will demonstrate. 


On November 1, 1945, the total number 
of wage and salary earners, in round 
numbers, was 3,083,000. The number covered 
by unemployment insurance amounted to 
2,101,000; the percentage covered by unem- 
ployment insurance amounted to 68 per 
cent. On November 1, 1949, these figures 
were, 3,688,000 workers, 2,569,000 were 
covered by insurance, or 70 per cent. On 
November 1, 1952, the total number of 
workers amounted to 4,107,000 and the 
number covered by unemployment insurance 
was 3,219,000 or 78 per cent. 


In the calendar year 1953 over $148 million 
was paid out in unemployment insurance 
benefits, as well as supplementary benefits 

id to workers whose benefit rights expired 

tween January 1 and April 15.... 

I might add that one of the most 
important factors at the moment is what 
the Government is doing this session in 
extending the National Housing Act in 
order to make available a larger amount of 
money for housing construction and for 
employment in the construction of homes. I 
think every hon. member will agree the 


Government has done much to bring about 
a favourable climate under which employ- 
ment opportunities have greatly extended in 
Canada throughout the past year. The high 
level of employment has been such that, as 
far as we know at any rate, there has 
been little call on the resources of any of 
the 10 provincial governments.... 


Not in this House but outside of it I 
have lately heard such expressions as “a 
national catastrophe”. What a remark for 
anyone to make about a nation such as ours, 
when we have all been talking with the 
greatest of gusto about our great national 
resources and about the great enterprise of 
our people; and I think we have been 
talking that way with truth. Such an 
expression is, I think, not only untrue but 
is one which reflects upon our faith in an 
economy in which we can take a good deal 
of justifiable pride. 


I am going to admit right away that to 
those families whose breadwinners have been 
thrown out of work—and I cam speak, for ex- 
ample, of my own town of Marysville—it is 
an extremely serious situation. I might refer 
also to Dominion, the town of my friend 
the hon. member for Cape Breton South. 
Those families and others like them else- 
where in Canada have our deepest sympathy. 
It might become much more serious for 
those families if nothing whatever stood 
between them and outright want. 


The provinces have responsibilities to help 
guard their people against hardship. I for 
one have no reason to believe other than 
that the provinces are effectively helping this 
winter if and where they find it necessary. 


As I have stated, the federal Government 
has assumed responsibilities in this com- 
bined effort to guard Canadians against the 
hardships of unemployment. It has a duty 
to sponsor national policies that will 
encourage a high level of employment. This 
the federal Government has done and will 
continue to do. The number of people in 
productive work in Canada today at mid- 
winter indicates that. There are just about 
five million now working out of our 15 
million total population of men, women and 
children. 


The federal Government—in fact, my 
department—has a definite duty to assist 
in the maintenance of industrial peace in 
those industries which are national in scope 
and which come under federal jurisdiction. 
Industrial peace is, of course, one of the 
greatest defences against unemployment. A 
strike not only causes hardship to the 
families of the workers on strike, but in 
our closely-knit economy it often causes 
hardship to those engaged in dependent and 
related production processes. Owing to the 
goodwill and co-operation of labour and 
management in those industries coming under 
the federal labour laws, I am glad to say 
that there have been only three strikes with 
not more than 2,000 workers involved during 
the past year, and there are no strikes at 
the present time within the federal field. 


The federal Government has a duty, which 
I have defined, to help find jobs for workers 
who lose their jobs and to administer 
benefits, under the unemployment insurance 
principle, to workers while seeking jobs. We 
are carrying out those duties, as I have 
tried to outline. In 1953 our National 
Employment Service placed 993,000 workers. 
Even in the month of December 63,000 
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workers were placed. As to insurance 
benefits, at the beginning of this year over 
200,000 persons were in receipt of regular 
insurance benefits. You will say that a good 
many of those benefits will run out before 
the winter is through. That is true. But 
last winter—which is the latest year for 
which we have the full record of supple- 
mentary benefits—between January 1 and 
April 15, supplementary benefits were paid 
to 136,000 workers. This year, of course, 
the number will be greater. 

As I have noted, in the calendar year 
1953 a grand total of $148 million was paid 
out in unemployment insurance benefits. Of 
that total 80 per cent came from the 
employers and employees but 20 per cent 
came from federal taxpayers. 

Let me remind the House also that it is 
to the families of the workers in Canada 
both insured and non-insured that the $349 
million in family allowances this year will 
go. The workers of Canada would have had 
to find some other way through private, 
municipal or provincial channels to provide 
the $367 million which went last year to 
the aged citizens of this country, had it not 
been paid by the federal Government through 
the federal government taxpayers. ; 

These are only some of the main items 
to indicate the direct action which the 
federal Government has taken within the 
realm of its responsibility. ... 


U.S. Unemployment Higher 
But Recovery Expected 


Unemployment in the United States rose 
in January to the highest point in three 
years and claims for unemployment insur- 
ance at mid-February reached the highest 
total since February 1950. President Eisen- 
hower and his officials, however, expect an 
upturn in employment this month; the 
President has said that if the upturn does 
not occur he would take a number of 
anti-recession steps. 


An even higher estimate of January’s 
unemployed was produced by a new survey 
method being tested by the Census Bureau. 

Outside government circles, the employ- 
ment situation is viewed with varying 
degrees of concern and a wide range of 
corrective measures have been suggested by 
organized labour, economists and journalists. 

The first indication that conditions will 
improve came from the farm machinery 
industry. A marked increase in retail sales 
of farm implements was noted last month. 

Unemployment rose to 2,360,000 in 
January, the Census Bureau reported. But 
a new survey method being tested by the 
Bureau pointed to an unemployment total 
of 3,087,000, a figure greater by 727,000. 

The Bureau of Census obtains its data 
from sampling interviews. The new survey, 
while based on the same number of samples 
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(25,000 households), is made in 230 areas 
covering about 450 counties instead of 68 
areas covering 123 counties. 

The number of persons claiming unem- 
ployment insurance rose in mid-February 
to 2,179,000. Only about 36,000,000 of 
nearly 60,000,000 employed persons are 
covered by unemployment insurance. 

President Eisenhower reported on Feb- 
ruary 17 that a failure of employment to 
rise in March would be a very definite 
warning that would call for the Administra- 
tion taking a number of anti-recession steps 
—possibly including tax reductions for 
individuals. The President told reporters 
that he would not hesitate to bring every- 
thing to bear that the Administration could 
to avoid the catastrophe of a real recession. 

The Administration does not want to 
act too soon because that would be 
dangerous, he said. 

Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, described the Adminis- 
tration as proceeding on the assumption 
that unemployment “in the foreseeable 
future” would be stabilized between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000. He added “we can 
conclude” that the Administration con- 
sidered unemployment to be near its peak. 

Speaking of President Eisenhower’s 
budget, Mr. Wolcott added :— 


“T am convinced that the program is well 
balanced to encourage prosperity based 
on peace production rather than war 
production.” 


Meanwhile Secretary of Labour James P. 
Mitchell predicted a slight continuation in 
unemployment for the next two months, 
then a levelling-off and an economic 
upturn. He regards the present trend as 
part of a necessary and unavoidable 
readjustment in the nation’s economy. 


Mr. Mitchell, in a speech to a political 
rally in February, said federal public works 
projects, if instituted immediately, would 
make the adjustment “sharper, more 
painful, and more protracted”. 


The nation is gradually readjusting its 
economics from a war-time peak and is not 
going from “boom to bust,” he added. 


The chief economist for the National 
Industrial Conference Board has declared 
the current business downtrend a “reces- 
sion” and not a “rolling readjustment”. 


Speaking at a meeting of executives of 
the paper industry in New York City, he 
reported not one of 25 major industrial 
groups in the United States had higher 
output at the end of 1953 than at mid- 
summer. 
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Inventory adjustment is not the complete 
solution to the present downtrend, he 
asserted. But successful liquidation of 
inventories, together with tax relief, tax 
reform, easier credit and better values due 
to increasing competition, would prepare 
the groundwork for recovery, if not 
expansion, in 1954. 

Dr. H. E. Luedicke, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, stated February 
15 that resumption of an uptrend in busi- 
ness activity this year will depend on a 


step-up in the Administration’s anti- 
recession program. 
“The Administration,” Dr. Luedicke, 


added, “believes its policy of stimulating 
economic growth by improving the climate 
for investment spending offers the only 
chance of avoiding long-range inflation. 
Even on this basis the prevention of more 
inflation from time to time is by no means 
certain. However, maintaining economic 
growth by direct stimulation of consumer 
buying almost certainly will lead to more 
inflation. Taking this easy way out to 
avoid minor adjustment periods risks 
building up to a grand bust ultimately.” 

Speaking of unemployment, the editor 
said, “it is likely that in recent months 
quite a bit of dehoarding of industrial 
workers has taken place.” He added, how- 
ever, that unemployment is probably higher 
than latest official estimates indicate. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, during its recent 
meeting at Miami Beach, Florida, proposed 
a seven-point program of government action 
to prevent “serious trouble” resulting from 
the declining economic activity. 

Designed to increase the general indus- 
trial wage level and to bolster mass pur- 
chasing power, the proposals include :— 

An increased minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1.25 per hour; 

Larger unemployment insurance benefits 
to be paid for a longer period; 

Additional emphasis on expansion of 
school, health and welfare facilities, and 
strengthening of natural resources develop- 
ment and conservation; and, 

Immediate federal appropriations for 
socially-useful public works, federal grants 
and loans to states, and federal projects. 


Housing Construction 
Set Record in 1953 

Swelled by a 65-5-per-cent boost in 
December completions, the number of new 
dwellings units built in Canada surged to 
an all-time peak of 96,839 last year, 23,752 
or nearly a third more than in 1952 and 
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7,824 or 9 per cent more than in 1950, 
the previous high year, according to 
advance figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Counting 3,824 units added by the con- 
version of existing dwellings, the total 1953 
supply of new housing units was 100,663 
compared with 76,338 in 1952, when 3,251 
units were added by conversions. 

More new dwelling units were started 
last year in all months, the December in- 
crease amounting to 9 per cent to 4,092 from 
3,732. The year’s total was 102,409, an 
increase of 19,163 or 24 per cent over 1952. 

There were more new dwelling units of 
all types constructed last year; but a 
smaller proportion were one-family houses. 
Of the total, 68,916 or 71 per cent were 
one-family houses comparéd with 55,967 or 
almost 77 per cent of the total in 1952. 
Apartments or flats numbered 19,837 against 
11,707 and accounted for 20 per cent as 
against 16 per cent a year earlier. Two- 
family houses numbered 7,714 against 5,314 
and represented 8 per cent as compared 
with 7 per cent. The number of row or 
terrace units was 372 as against 99 in 1952. 

The number of new units completed was 
higher last year in all months except 
August, when there was a slight decline 
from a year earlier. October was again the 
month with the greatest number of com- 
pletions (12,109); but the jump to 11,715 
from 7,076 in 1952 put December in second 
place for the first time, ahead of November 
(10,608). Totals for the earlier months 
were: September, 8,643; August, 7,445; 
July, 6,828; June, 6,675; May, 8,099; April, 
6,325; March, 6,130; February, 6,161; 
January, 6,101. 

At the close of 1953 there were 59,923 
units still under construction, 4,234 or 8 
per cent more than a year earlier. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Total 1,102,400 in 19535 

Housing starts in the United States 
exceeded the million mark for the fifth 
consecutive year in 1953 when 1,102,400 
new permanent non-farm dwelling units 
were put under construction, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The total was only 2 per cent under the 
final estimate of 1,127,000 for 1952—the 
second best housing year on record; virtu- 
ally all of the 1952-53 decline was in public 
housing. The all-time peak of 1,396,000 
starts occurred in 1950. 

Privately-owned new housing in 1953 
totalled 1,066,900 units, about the same 
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number as in 1952. Seasonally adjusted, 
the annual rate of private starts in 1953 
exceeded 1-1 million units during five 
months of the year (including December), 
and was above a million for all months 
except August, when activity was adversely 


affected in some sections of the country 
because of work stoppages. New public 
housing in 1953, by contrast, dropped by 
39 per cent from 1952 to 35,500 units, the 
lowest volume in five years. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


Alberta Industrial Federation of Labour (CCL) 

The Alberta Industrial Federation of 
Labour (CCL), presenting its annual legis- 
lative brief to the provincial Government 
in February, asked the creation of a labour 
department, separate from the department 
of industry, with its own minister. 

Pointing out that according to Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports, the average 
work week in Alberta is 40 hours, the brief 
asked that legislation be enacted establish- 
ing the 40-hour week with no reduction in 
take-home pay in place of the present 
48-hour week. 


The labour body requested that in 
collective bargaining -issues a_ simple 
majority of employees voting be sufficient 
to decide. 

Other requests included an increase in 
minimum hourly wages from 65 cents to 
$1, two weeks vacation with pay after one 
year of employment, eight statutory holi- 
days per year, compulsory automobile 
insurance, increases in old age pensions, and 
federal-provincial co-operation in establish- 
ing a national health plan. 


Concern was expressed in the brief for 
the coal industry, and it was urged that 
the Government take steps to find other 
uses and markets for coal. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and the establishment of a 
full-time Labour Relations Board were 
requested in the brief submitted by the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour 


(CCL) to the provincial Government last 
month. 


The brief asked that injured workers 
receive 100 per cent of wages, that com- 
pensation maximums be raised from $3,600 
to $4,000, and that chiropractic treatment 
be made available under workmen’s com- 
pensation for loggers who receive back 
injuries from slipping and falling. 

Affiliated unions, said the brief, were not 
receiving the service necessary in such a 
highly industrialized province as British 
Columbia from a part-time Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 
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Other requests made by the labour 
delegation included upward revision of 
minimum wage rates, and amendments to 
the British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Scheme to place all workers on a payroll 
deduction plan, reduce premiums and 
abolish co-insurance. 

Provincial Health Minister Eric Martin 
rejected the Federation’s requests for 
changes in the health insurance scheme on 
the grounds that the proposals would cost 
millions of dollars, place an added strain 
on hospital facilities and cause tremendous 
administrative and financial problems. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Lack of a positive government program 
to relieve Nova Scotia’s growing unemploy- 
ment problem was deplored in a brief 
submitted early this year to the provincial 
Government by the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour (CCL). 

The brief asked for a federal subsi- 
dization policy to assist in establishing 
secondary industries in the province, 
exploration of new power sources, and 
adoption of a subsidized low-rental housing 
program as measures to ease unemploy- 
ment and the cost of living. 

Other requests included those for a 
labour representative on the Dominion Coal 
Board, legislation for a 40-hour five-day 
work week, a set rate for workmen’s 
compensation benefits, establishment of a 
rehabilitation bureau for partially-disabled 
workers, and a minimum wage rate for all 
industries. 

Also requested were amendments to the 
Trade Union Act to provide for an elective 
union shop and automatic certification if 
a union embraces more than 65 per cent 
of the working force in a plant. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (TLC) 


Development of low-cost and low-rental 
housing in Nova Scotia was requested by 
the Provincial Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
when it presented its annual legislative 
brief to the provincial Cabinet last month. 

Representing 158 TLC local unions in 
Nova Scotia, the Committee asked the 


provincial Government to co-operate with 
the federal and municipal governments in 
making Section 35 of the National Housing 
Act operative. 


With regard to workmen’s compensation, 
the brief asked that investigation and pay- 
ment of claims be speeded up, that the 
Act be extended to cover all workers 
regardless of occupation, and that a district 
compensation officer be appointed for the 
Cape Breton area. 


The brief also requested a 40-hour work 
week with no reduction in take-home pay, 
two weeks vacation for all workers, 
pensions for disabled persons, collective 
bargaining rights for fishermen and _ pro- 
vincial government employees, a govern- 
ment auto insurance plan, continuation of 
rent controls for another two years, old 
age pensions of $65 for men at 65 and 
women at 60 years of age, and denial of 
certification to company unions. 


The delegation urged a government public 
works program for Cape Breton and the 
South Shore area to relieve unemployment 
there. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 

The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) in its annual brief to the provincial 
Government called for a 40-hour, five-day 
week, with no reduction in take-home pay, 
and a minimum wage of 90 cents per hour. 


In the memorandum, based on 90 reso- 
lutions approved at the Federation’s annual 


Extracts from Hansard 


Criminal Code 


December 15 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 7, respecting the Criminal Code. 
He said: ... The committee heard oral rep- 
resentations by delegations appearing on 
behalf of the following national organiza- 
tions. J make this point, Mr. Speaker, 
because there has been throughout the 
country a tendency upon the part of 
editors and others to say that we in Parlia- 
ment have rather supinely accepted a draft 
bill prepared by a royal commission and 
that we have not, in relation to that bill, 
properly discharged our legislative functions. 
Such charges are completely without foun- 
dation. I do not think there has ever been 
brought before this House, during the time 
that I have been here, a bill which has 
received more careful detailed and system- 
atic consideration than has this one, nor in 
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convention in November, requests were 
made for: a 100-per-cent basis of work- 
men’s compensation, with improved 
pensions; amendments to the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act; the establishment of a 
National Housing Authority with power to 
undertake the task of mobilizing resources 
to provide Canadians with low-rental homes 
at subsidized rents and homes which can 
be purchased with low down payments and 
a 25-year payment period. 

The brief commended the Government’s 
action of retaining rent controls but 
requested they be kept intact until such 
time as housing conditions make them 
unnecessary. 


The Saskatchewan Government was urged 
to approve a Provincial Fair Wage Act, 
amend the Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act so 
as to make it more effective, protest the 
proposed restrictive sections of the Criminal 


, Code, and amend the Annual Holiday Act 


and the Factories Act. 


Other matters dealt with in the brief 
included national health insurance, Public 
Services Act, Sick Pay Law, Boiler and 
Pressure Vessels Act, Health Services 
Planning Commission, liquor laws, an all- 
Canadian natural gas pipe-line, highway 
safety, Korean war veterans’ benefits, farm- 
labour relations, and Federal trade policies. 


Premier Douglas promised sympathetic 
consideration of a number of points and 
agreed to confer with a committee of the 
Federation on matters of detail. 


of Interest to Labour 


respect of which there has been greater 
opportunity for democratic representation. 

Here are just some of the national 
organizations which were heard by the 
House of Commons committee: The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; the Trades and 
Labour Congress; the Canadian Jewish 
Congress; the Premium Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America Incorporated; The 
League for Democratic Rights; the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America; the Congress of Canadian Women; 
the Association of Civil Liberties; the 
Canadian Welfare Council; the Canadian 
Mental Health Association; the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canadian section); the Canadian 
Restaurant Association. Is there any indi- 
cation here that we have barred any 
segment of public opinion, however radical 
it might be, from a hearing? 
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Then in addition to hearing those organ- 
izations who sent delegations to appear 
before the committee, we gave detailed 
consideration to briefs and_ resolutions 
addressed to the committee by over 80 
organizations of whom the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
National Council of Women, the Manitoba 
Bar Association, the civil liberties com- 
mittee of the Canadian Bar Association, 
the bar of the province of Quebec, the 
International Association of Machinists and 
the committee on criminal procedure of the 
Canadian Bar Association are only a 
typical few. There is not a clause of the 
bill now before hon. members that was not 
examined in detail by the committee.... 

The report of the special committee, 
recommending amendments in respect of 
these matters that I have just mentioned 
and other consequential amendments, was 
tabled in this House in May 1953. However, 
as the members of the present House who 
were members of the preceding House 
will recall, the remaining time before the 
prorogation of Parliament was not suffi- 
cient to enable the bill to be proceeded 
with and it died on the order paper. 
With the exceptions which I mentioned 
at the beginning of my remarks,...this 
bill is the same bill as that which was 
passed by the other place in December 
1952, with the amendments thereto recom- 
mended by the special committee of the 
last Parliament in May 1953.... 


Mr. Knowles: ....Mr. Speaker, there is 
just one other reference I wish to make. 
We feel that when the Criminal Code is 
being revised is no time to bring what 
belongs in the field of labour legislation 
into the Criminal Code. Since I believe in 
obeying the rules of the House I cannot 
refer to the sections of the bill;...the 
Minister knows what I have in mind. The 
members of the committee, of course, know 
the hours that were spent in that committee 
on this question during the last session of 
Parliament. The fact of the matter is that 
we have labour laws in this country. As 
a matter of fact we have eleven of them. 
We have our own federal labour code, and 
each of the provinces has its labour 
legislation. 

‘We feel that the handling of labour 
matters should be left to those labour laws. 
When you import into the Criminal Code 
sections or regulations that affect the rights 
of labour, the rights of trade unionists, and 
particularly when you make reference to 
what is provided by law—bearing in mind 
the fact that that law can be eleven 
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different laws—you run the risk of putting 
in the hands of some people a club against 
labour and against the rights of trade 
unionists in this country. We are opposed 
to any move in that direction.... 


Mr. Speaker: Is it the pleasure of the 
House to adopt the motion? 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 

On section 1—Short title. Section stands. 


January 12 


Mr. J. W. Dufresne (Quebec West) ... 
As far as lotteries are concerned, the 
Criminal Code should be amended so as to 
allow the provinces to organize lotteries, 
the proceeds of which would be used to 
give help to hospitals, as well as for relief 
and, more particularly perhaps, educational 
purposes. 

If my memory serves me right the 
Government of the province of Quebec 
unanimously adopted—not very long ago— 
a motion in favour of state lotteries as a 
means of subsidizing education. Millions of 
dollars leave this country every year which 
could be used with advantage right here in 
Canada and of which our people are being 
deprived. No one will ever stop our people 
from gambling. They will never give up 
the pleasure of betting. In the meantime 
we are losing millions of dollars to other 
countries which could otherwise be kept 
here and be of immense service to educa- 
tion, public welfare and hospitals.... 


Mr. Jean-Francois Pouliot (Témis- 
couata):... With respect to lotteries, I shall 
be very brief. There are things that I 
cannot understand. Those who sell the 
tickets are denied postal rights. Their 
names are published in the monthly 
periodical of the Post Office Department, 
and they cannot receive letters. Letters 
addressed to them go to the dead letter 
department. On the other hand, those who 
buy tickets and win money have their 
pictures in the newspapers, and they get 
their money without any trouble. I find 
this unfair.... 


Mr. Fulton: What is the Government’s 
policy on lotteries? 


January 19 
Sections 1 to 15 inclusive agreed to. 
Section 16—Insanity—stands. 
Sections 17 to 81 inclusive agreed to. 
Sections 32 and 33 stand. 
Sections 34 to 45 inclusive agreed to. 
Sections 46, 47 and 48—Treason—stand. 
Section 49 agreed to. 


Section 50—Assisting alien enemy to 
leave Canada—stands. 

Section 51 agreed to. 

Section 52—Sabotage—stands. 

Sections 53 to 56 inclusive agreed to. 

Section 57—Offences in relation to mem- 
bers of R.C.M. Police—stands. 

Sections 58 and 59 agreed to. 

Sections 60, 61 and 62 stand. 

Section 63 agreed to. 

Sections 64 to 69 inclusive stand. 

Sections 70 to 101 inclusive agreed to. 

Sections 102—Frauds upon the Govern- 
ment—stands. 

Sections 103 to 115 inclusive agreed to. 

Section 116—Witness giving contradictory 
evidence—stands. 

Sections 117 and 118 agreed to. 

Section 119—Obstructing justice—stands. 


National Housing Act 


December 16 


Mr. Fleming: ... We are all glad indeed 
that the number of housing starts in 1953, 
so far as the figures are available, indicates 
that there has been a fairly substantial 
increase over the number of starts in 1952. 
The House will remember that after the 
year 1950 the number of housing starts in 
Canada dipped, beginning in the spring of 
1951, and that dip continued for the space 
of nearly two years. Beginning in the late 
fall of 1952 there was some recovery and 
now, as we approach the end of 1953, it is 
evident that the number of starts in 1953 
will have exceeded those -of 1952 and 
perhaps even the best previous year, namely 
1950. It may be that when the figures are 
complete it will appear that the number of 
houses completed in 1953 will compare very 
favourably with the number completed in 
any previous year. 


But lest any of us become satisfied in the 
face of this improvement in the number of 
houses constructed in 1953, let us remember 
that the proper way to test performance 
in this respect is in comparison with the 
house-building capacity of this country. It 
has been estimated by those in the Cana- 
dian construction industry that the house- 
building capacity in Canada is 130,000 
houses per annum. Mr. Mansur, President 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, has indicated that in his view a figure 
of 125,000 houses is within the capacity of 
the construction industry, although there is 
the problem of mortgage financing to be 
met. It will be remembered also that in 
the seven years beginning with 1946 and 
ending with 1952, this country did not keep 
pace with current housing needs and the 


backlog that existed on December 31, 1945 
was actually swelled by the first of January 
1953, according to the figures submitted by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, by about 17,000 housing units. We 
have not yet the final figures for 1953, but 
having regard to the rate of family forma- 
tion in Canada and the extent of immigra- 
tion into Canada, it is not unlikely that 
we will find ourselves at the end of 1953 
with as large a backlog of needed houses in 
Canada as we had at December 31, 1945. 

No hon. member of this House can be 
content in the face of that situation. There 
may be differences in estimates concerning 
the extent of the housing backlog in 
Canada at the conclusion of the war, but 
that figure has been estimated by authority 
acceptable, I am sure, to most hon. mem- 
bers of this House at close to 500,000 
UDI: 25 


Mr. Noseworthy: ... The sooner the Gov- 
ernment realizes that houses can be pro- 
vided for those in the lower income 
brackets only with government assistance 
and government subsidy, the better. Only 
when that is done are we going to be able 
to provide those in the lower income 
brackets, who are by far the greatest 
number of people who need them, with 
houses.... 

This legislation, instead of decreasing in- 
terest rates, will increase them for the 
home owner. I pointed out then, and I 
want to reiterate it now that expert opinion 
has shown that a reduction by 50 per cent 
in the interest rate on a mortgage will do 
more to reduce the carrying charges on a 
home than a 50 per cent reduction in 
wages and material used in that house. 
If we want to make houses cheaper, if we 
want to bring houses within the reach of 
the mass of Canadian people, we must 
first of all tackle that interest rate and do 
as other countries are doing which are 
seriously attacking this problem, and that 
is advance government money at the actual 
cost to the Government of about 2 per cent 
interest. If you do that, then you will 
automatically reduce the cost of the house 
and the carrying charges on the house, and 
help to bring houses within reach of the 
ordinary working people of this country.... 


Mr. Crestohl:...Can the Minister tell 
the House whether, in the administration 
of the Housing Act, he has received any 
complaints that some builders who finance 
their construction through government loans 
discriminate in the sale of rental of that 
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housing accommodation by refusing to sell 
or rent to Canadians because of their race 
or religion? 


Mr. Winters: ... There was one instance 
of discrimination brought to my attention 
some time ago and I was quite surprised 
to learn of it. Government policies are 
opposed to discrimination of this kind. I 
asked the Central Mortgage if there were 
any other instances and the Corporation 
assured me that since it was set up in 
January of 1946 there is no record of any 
other instance in which any complaint on 
the ground of discrimination has been 
brought to their attention; and there is 
no other instance of discrimination that 
has been brought to my attention. 


Mr. Ellis:...I feel that the Govern- 
ment should not overlook the important 
question of low-rental housing. In other 
words, I believe our emphasis on housing 
has been in one direction. I think it is a 
worth-while objective to see that as many 
Canadians as possible own their own homes. 
But I feel that in the circumstances there 
are many people who are not in a position 
to purchase homes. 

I say there are two reasons for this. In 
the first instance, as I have already pointed 
out, there are many—particularly among 
our younger people—who are not settled in 
employment and who move into a locality 
when they accept employment, not knowing 
how long they are going to be there, and 
who find that it is virtually impossible for 
them to undertake the big step of buying 
a home. Then on the other hand we have 
many of our citizens whose incomes are so 
low that, irrespective of what changes we 
might make in the housing legislation, they 
would not be in a position to buy homes 
at the present time. I feel that those 
people with very low incomes ought to be 
in a position to obtain decent low-rental 
housing.... 


Mr. Knowles: I may say to the Minister 
that I was disappointed and disturbed to 
learn that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to refrain from putting an actual in- 
terest rate in the Act itself. As I under- 
stand it, the Minister has told us that there 
will be a provision in the Act leaving the 
interest rate to be set by the Governor in 
Council. 


Mr. Winters: That is the way it is now, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Knowles: It is that way now in the 
National Housing Act? 


Mr. Winters: It is that way now in the 
National Housing Act. 
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Mr. Knowles: If that is the way it is 
now, then this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to change it.... We will go through 
all the stages of this housing legislation 
and not be told what the interest rate is 
going to be. In other words we will not 
be told what it is going to cost an indi- 
vidual home owner. I hope the Minister 
will correct what he has said. 


Mr. Winters: I am going to restate what 
I said to make it a little clearer to the hon. 
member. What I said was that the interest 
rate in the legislation will be related to the 
interest rate obtaining on long-term govern- 
ment bonds. The legislation will make 
clear what the relationship will be between 
the interest rate paid by the prospective 
borrower and the interest rate on long- 
term government bonds. The variable in 
the equation is the interest rate on long- 
term government bonds. I assume that 
the hon. member will not be in a position, 
nor will I, to say what the interest rate 
will be on those bonds in the future; that 
is the variable. 


Mr. Knowles: ...I have one other ques- 
tion. Will the cost of insuring a mortgage 
under this proposed legislation be in addi- 
tion to the interest rate that is set on the 
mortgage, and what will be the cost of that 
insurance to the home purchaser? 


Mr. Winters: The cost to the home pur- 
chaser will be 2 per cent of the amount of 
the loan. It will be amortized over the 
period of the loan and be in addition to 
the interest rate otherwise obtaining under 
the legislation. 


Mr. Fleming: ... Will the Minister tell 
us what is the expected extent of participa- 
tion on the part of banks under the new 
scheme. Also will he tell us what is the 
anticipated augmentation from that source 
of mortgage funds, and how it may be 
expected that that augmentation will be 
made available for distribution in smaller 
communities. 


Mr. Winters:...We do not know to 
what extent the lending institutions will 
divert money they formerly put into con- 
ventional loans into the lending operations 
under the insured mortgage technique.... 
I understand there are about 4,000 branches 
of the chartered banks in Canada. Each 
branch will now become a lending institu- 
tion. That in itself will increase the number 
of lending agencies under the National 
Housing Act from some 150 odd, as there 
are at the present time—that is, branches 
of authorized lending institutions—to over 
4,000. 


Mr. Fleming: Has there been any change 
in the basis of valuation for lending 
purposes? 


Mr. Winters: No, Mr. Chairman, there 
is to be no change in that basis. 

Resolution reported, read the second time 
and concurred in. 


Mr. Winters thereupon moved for leave 
to introduce Bill No. 102 to promote the 
construction of new houses, the repair and 
modernization of existing houses and the 
improvement of housing and living con- 
ditions. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


January 21 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Public Works) moved the second reading 
of Bill No. 102, to promote the construction 
of new houses, the repair and moderniza- 
tion of existing houses, and the improve- 
ment of housing and living conditions. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
bill is to re-enact the National Housing 
Act and to make substantial changes in its 
application. Since it is broad in its scope, 
covering as it does virtually all phases of 
housing, perhaps I should at the outset 
make a few remarks about the housing 
situation generally. 


When speaking in the House last April 
I mentioned that new residential construc- 
tion was at a high level. At that time I 
had available new residential starts for the 
first quarter of 1953. This trend, supported 
by existing legislation, has continued. I 
still cannot tell hon. members the exact 
number of new residential starts in Canada 
in 1953 because full statistics are not yet 
available; but we do know that at the end 
of November the starts numbered 98,000 for 
the first eleven months of the year. It 
would appear that about 105,000 units were 
started in 1953. 


Hon. members will appreciate that these 
are starts of all kinds, in all parts of the 
country. Starts of about 40,000 units were 
made in 1953 under the terms of the 
National Housing Act and other housing 
measures taken by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. These figures repre- 
sent a record level of house building in 
Canada. As compared with a low of 20,000 
starts in 1933 and 45,000 starts in 1945, the 
accomplishment of 105,000 starts last year 
is a tribute to all who helped make them 
possible. 

As might be expected, completions in 
1953 will be about 10,000 units less than the 
number of starts. There will be a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of houses 


under construction at the end of 1953 as 
against a year ago. This is a condition 
which always obtains in a period of expand- 
ing residential construction. In periods of 
decline the reverse is the case. Hon. 
members will recall that in 1951 the 
number of completions, by reason of a 
heavy carryover, was greater than the 
number of starts. 

Although none of us can be complacent 
about the need for housing, I think it 
will be agreed that considerable progress 
has been made since the end of the war. 
Although by no means a complete criterion 
of measurement, it is to be noted that the 
1941 census showed an average of 4-5 per- 
sons per occupied dwelling, whereas the 1951 
census shows average occupancy to be 4:1 
persons. The census also revealed a reduc- 
tion of about 50 per cent in the amount of 
housing which in the view of the census 
taker is substandard. 

There has been a reduction in the amount 
of doubling-up or multiple occupancy since 
1946. Not as an accurate yardstick of the 
amount of new housing we need, but rather 
as a rough indicator, I might point out to 
hon. members that total net family forma- 
tion in Canada, after allowance for immi- 
gration and emigration, is presently at the 
rate of about 90,000 families a year. I 
hasten to add, however, that this figure 
cannot be directly related to the current 
production of new housing units at over 
100,000 per annum. Nor should it be 
believed that all families that are not 
maintaining their own household represent 
a housing shortage, of an equivalent num- 
ber of units, much less effective demand 
for new housing. 


However, the figures I have mentioned 
indicate that considerable progress is being 
made. The number of new housing units 
built in any one year must be related not 
only to our need for housing, but also to 
the effective demand by the Canadian 
people for housing. Both these figures are 
ever-changing and for that reason I do not 
believe it is possible to establish a target 
figure, other than one of a fairly wide range. 
But having said this, I would hope that it 
would be possible to maintain house build- 
ing at a high rate, and indeed this is the 
main purpose of the legislation which we 
are now considering. 


Hon. members will recall that up to the 
end of 1949 the number of housing starts 
and completions in Canada depended in 
large measure upon the available supply of 
construction workers and materials. During 
the years 1945 to 1949 there was no problem 
of a shortage of mortgage funds under the 
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joint lending provisions of the National 
Housing Act or the conventional lending 
operations of institutional mortgage lenders. 
In fact the reverse was the case, and the 
period might well have been described as a 
borrower’s market. During this period the 
construction industry rapidly increased its 
output and housing starts increased from 
year to year until in 1950 they reached 
the level of 93,000 units. 


Housing measures introduced by the Gov- 
ernment during this early post-war period 
were designed to meet such conditions. In 
1947 Central Mortgage was empowered to 
make direct loans to home owners in areas 
where lending institutions did not carry on 
a lending business. This measure has been 
successful. Hon. members who were in the 
House at that time recall the difficulties 
in this respect. As matters stand today, I 
think it is a fair statement that credit- 
worthy borrowers in all parts of the country 
are able to take advantage of the National 
Housing Act, either through a lending in- 
stitution or directly through Central 
Mortgage. 

In 1947 rental insurance provisions were 
introduced to establish incentives to rental 
entrepreneurs. This provision in the Act 
has proven both popular and effective. In 
1949 the federal-provincial rental housing 
and land assembly measures came into 
force. Also in that year the additional 
one-sixth loan was introduced to lower the 
down payment requirements under the 
National Housing Act, because at that time 
it was considered that the capacity of the 
construction industry had reached a point 
where the number of prospective purchasers 
should be increased. 


I have reviewed these circumstances 
briefly to show that during this period there 
was no great need to take measures to 
stimulate the flow of mortgage funds for 
new housing, because generally the supply 
of mortgage funds did not constitute a 
limitation on the housing program. With 
1950 we faced a changed set of circum- 
stances. The more urgent matters of the 
Korean war took precedence over the social 
objectives associated with housing policy. 
As a means of ensuring an adequate supply 
of materials for defence and defence 
supporting construction, the one-sixth addi- 
tional loan provision was withdrawn in 
February 1951, to reduce effective demand 
and at the same time prevent the prices 
of houses from rising unduly. This con- 
dition prevailed until October 1951, when 
it was apparent that an increased level of 
housing starts could be supported by the 
economy without prejudice to the defence 
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effort. Higher loan levels were introduced 
at that time. Housing starts, which had 
declined during 1951, rose sharply in 1952, 
from some 69,000 units to 83,000 units. 
This period of expansion in the housing 
field since the end of 1951 has been 
characterized by difficulties not present in 
the immediate post-war period. Foremost 
among these has been the shortage of 
private mortgage funds. 

Over the post-war period the life insur- 
ance companies have been able to obtain 
substantial funds for new investment by 
selling part of their large holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds accumulated during the war. 
Since 1946, the life insurance companies 
have reduced their holdings of Government 
of Canada bonds by about $800 million, 
or from nearly 60 per cent of their total 
Canadian assets in 1946 to about 20 per 
cent currently. At the same time they 
have increased their holdings of mortgages 
by about $1,000 million, or from somewhat 
more than 10 per cent of their total Cana- 
dian assets in 1946 to nearly 30 per cent 
currently. 

Investment shifts of this kind and magni- 
tude obviously could not continue indefi- 
nitely. Although the lending institutions 
have also been in receipt of a steadily 
rising flow of repayments on earlier mort- 
gage loans, it has become increasingly clear 
that at some stage they would have to 
reduce their rate of new mortgage lending 
from its recent level. 

It will be recalled that increases in the 
maximum rates of interest authorized for 
National Housing Act loans were made in 
June 1951, and September 1952, to ensure 
a continued flow of new mortgages under 
the Act. Hon. members will also recall 
that in the summer of 1952 arrangements 
were put into effect whereby the Corpora- 
tion was authorized to make direct loans 
to prospective home owners in centres of 
up to 55,000 in population, to compensate 
for a withdrawal from these centres of the 
operations of the lending institutions under 
the National Housing Act. These develop- 
ments indicate that during this period the 
available supply of private mortgage funds 
was tending to fall short of the demand 
for them. 


Even though the rate of house building 
in 1953 is over 100,000 units, this does not 
establish the adequacy of existing lending 
arrangements. The present situation is that 
the lending institutions are applying such 
an unusually large proportion of their new 
money to mortgage investment that a 
decline in mortgage money from this source 
must be anticipated. And even now their 


heavy mortgage investment is being supple- 
mented by Central Mortgage which, in 
addition to its share of joint loans, is 
making direct loans at the rate of about 
$60 million a year. 

It is quite clear that if there is to be an 
increase in private lending, additional funds 
must come from somewhere other than the 
present sources of institutional mortgage 
funds. The only other source of significant 
size stems from that part of the personal 
savings of individuals which year by year 
flows into savings deposits with the char- 
tered banks. It is realized that at the 
present time these deposits are rather fully 
employed in other directions but we must 
remember that in conditions of normal 
growth in Canada there should be a sub- 
stantial annual increase in savings deposits. 

Under our present laws these funds can- 
not move into the housing sector because 
the Bank Act prohibits bank lending on 
the security of real estate mortgages. It 
is important to remember that the chartered 
banks perform in Canada a function with 
respect to savings that in other countries 
is performed not only by the banks, but 
also by building societies, mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan institutions. 
Because of the dominant position of the 
chartered banks in the savings field in 
Canada, and becatise mortgage lending is 
prohibited by the Bank Act, the housing 
sector is denied access to a large part of 
the funds which in other countries are 
available to finance home building. 

This situation in Canada is unique. In 
the United States the commercial banks, 
the mutual savings banks and the savings 
and loan institutions who are the chief 
holders of the public’s savings deposits have 
been an important factor in the residential 
field and between them are providing about 
60 per cent of all new money in mortgage 
financing. In Australia the banks are a 
larger source of mortgage funds than the 
life insurance companies. In contrast, in 
Canada the life companies provide approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all institutional 
mortgaging financing. 

It is these circumstances, together with 
the wide geographical distribution of the 
branch banks in Canada, that have led us 
to believe that with proper safeguards it 
should be made possible for the chartered 
banks to enter into the new residential 
mortgage lending field. 

Hon. members will recall that the bank- 
ing system in the United States encoun- 
tered certain difficulties in the early thirties, 
and it is sometimes suggested that mortgage 
lending was one of the prime causes. 


Careful analysis of United States banking 
experience indicates that their mortgage 
problems arose mainly in connection with 
industrial and commercial rather than resi- 
dential mortgages. Moreover, it would be 
borne in mind that the proposed changes 
in the National Housing Act will provide 
a very different kind of investment from 
the type of housing mortgage which was 
current in the twenties and early thirties. 

The insurance feature, an important 
element in this program, aimed at making 
mortgage money available under the 
National Housing Act for residential con- 
struction, eliminates any possibility of sub- 
stantial losses being taken by the chartered 
banks on their mortgage portfolio. There 
is the added safety, not present 20 years 
ago, of principal, interest and taxes being 
paid by the borrower on a monthly basis. 


In addition, provision is being made for 
liquidity of the mortgage portfolios held 
by the banks. In this legislation provision 
is made that Central Mortgage may pur- 
chase mortgages from approved lenders. 
In addition the Government has announced 
its intention of proposing an amendment 
to the Bank of Canada Act whereby the 
mortgage portfolio of the banks will be 
eligible for loans from the Bank of Canada, 
as is presently the case for government 
bonds. 

As the Prime Minister (Mr. St. Laurent) 
said in announcing this policy on October 
1, the establishment of mortgage insurance 
will make it possible, by safeguarding sav- 
ings deposits, to remove a barrier to the 
natural flow of the people’s savings into 
housing investment. Because the banks 
have a widespread branch system, the 
benefits from participation by them in 
housing finance .should be particularly 
important in those communities where other 
lending institutions have found it difficult 
to provide facilities for making and servic- 
ing mortgage loans. The introduction of an 
important group of new mortgage lenders 
should make more private funds available 
for home mortgages and should result in 
better facilities in mortgage lending in 
smaller communities. 

This brings me to the bill which is now 
being considered. I will review it briefly. 
It is proposed to terminate the joint lend- 
ing arrangement as presently contained in 
the National Housing Act and to substitute 
therefor one under which Central Mortgage 
will insure mortgages made by approved 
lending institutions to finance new resi- 
dential construction. 

It is proposed that the group of lending 
institutions presently authorized to operate 
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under the National Housing Act will be 
enlarged to include the chartered banks and 
the Quebec savings banks. The amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act will 
have the effect of permitting the banks to 
make insured loans. 

There will be three types of insured 
mortgage loans, first, those to assist in the 
construction of houses for home owner- 
ship; second, those to assist in the con- 
struction of rental housing; and third, those 
to finance the conversion of existing houses 
into multiple housing units. 

The amount of the loan will be based 
upon a statutory percentage of the lend- 
ing value and will be subject to a dollar 
limit to be set by the Governor in Council. 
The National Housing Act now makes loans 
available up to 80 per cent. The bill before 
the House contains provision that there will 
be an 80-per-cent maximum ratio in the 
rental field, but in the home ownership field 
the ratios will be on the basis of 90 per 
cent of the first $8,000 and 70 per cent of 
additional lending value. This has the 
effect that up to lending values of $16,000 
the ratio of loan to lending value will be 
greater than it it now, at 80 per cent, with 
corresponding lesser amounts of equity or 
down payment requirements. 

The proposed legislation contemplates, as 
in the present legislation, that the Governor 
in Council shall establish maximum loans 
which may be made in the home ownership, 
rental and conversion fields. It will be 
recalled that at the present time the 
maximum loan is $10,000 for home owner- 
ship. In setting the limit of loan one 
consideration will be that the present cost 
of residential construction is about 25 per 
cent higher than it was when the $10,000 
was set. 


I mentioned earlier that loans would be 
made available to assist in the financing 
of the conversion of existing residential 
structures into additional family housing 
units. Although short-term financing in 
relatively modest amounts is available 
presently under the home extension section 
of the National Housing Act, it is felt that 
a more suitable arrangement should be 
made for an improved supply of new 
housing accommodation in the form of the 
conversion of existing larger houses into 
well-planned multiple units. Such conver- 
sions will be subject to conformity to 
standards. I hope that by this arrange- 
ment we will be able to add to our supply 
of new housing units and avoid what 
unfortunately is too frequently the case, an 
unsatisfactory conversion job being done 
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for the reason that financing was insuffi- 
cient both as to amount and term of 
repayment. 

The period of amortization for home 
ownership loans, including co-operative 
housing associations and rural housing, will 
be 25 years as a minimum and 380 years 
as a maximum. However, the borrower will 
be able to arrange for a shorter term if he 
so indicates in writing. In addition, the 
Governor in Council will be authorized to 
designate areas in which the period of 
amortization may be less than 25 years 
where economic circumstances or productive 
capacity of the area are not sufficient to 
justify the full 25-year term. 

In the rental housing field loans may be 
made with periods of amortization up to 25 
years or for such lesser period as the 
approved lender and borrower may agree 
upon. In the case of insured loans to 
assist in the conversion of existing prop- 
erty into multiple units, amortization 
periods up to 15 years will be proposed. 

The changes in the home ownership field 
will have the effect of lengthening the 
period of amortization and reducing the 
monthly payments of the home owner. 
Under the new arrangements we expect that 
25-year amortization will be the rule rather 
than the exception. This will result in 
monthly payments of about 73 cents per 
$1,000 less than with 20-year amortization. 
The longer amortization in itself makes it 
possible for families of lesser income to 
become home owners. For instance, in the 
case of a house subject to an $8,000 insured 
mortgage loan the difference as a result of 
longer amortization is about $5.86 a month, 
thereby making it possible for a family to 
become a home owner with about $300 less 
annual income than would be required if 
the insured loan were on a 20-year basis. 


Mr. Fleming: Would the Minister permit 
a question? Upon what rate of interest is 
that calculation based? 


Mr. Winters: At the same rate of interest 
obtaining now, 54 per cent. 

The bill contemplates that Central 
Mortgage will insure mortgages that are in 
accordance with the statutory requirements 
and regulations made under the new legis- 
lation. The insurance will provide that in 
the event of default and after title has been 
acquired by the holder of the mortgage, the 
Corporation will pay in cash to the holder 
of the mortgage, upon receiving clear title 
to the property from the holder: 

(a) Ninety-eight per cent of the amount 
of principal outstanding on the mortgage 
loan account and interest at the mortgage — 
rate, if owing, up to six months. 


(b) Interest at the mortgage rate less 2 
per cent for amounts owing in excess of six 
months but not exceeding twelve additional 
months. 

(c) Borrower’s charges—such as fire insur- 
ance and taxes advanced by the lender. 

(d) An acquisition fee of $125, plus 
approved taxable legal disbursements. 

Provision is made that if the holder of 
the mortgage is to claim for interest 
arrears in excess of six months, then the 
approved lender administering the loan 
shall have satisfied the Corporation at the 
end of three months that adequate steps 
were being taken in respect to the defaulted 
account. 

Hon. members will notice that this pro- 
vision for loss settlement carries elements 
of coinsurance. In other words, in the event 
of loss being suffered by an approved 
mortgage lender under an insured loan, 
recovery is on the basis of somewhat less 
than 100 cents on the dollar. 

Under the proposals the corporation will 
charge an insurance fee which shall be 2 
per cent of the amount of a home owner- 
ship loan and 24 per cent of a rental hous- 
ing loan. The fee is payable by the 
borrower but shall be collected and remitted 
to the Corporation by the lender. This fee 
differs from the one payable to the FHA 
in the United States under their insured 
mortgage plan in that ours is in the form 
of a single premium capitalized into the 
mortgage account and repayable in monthly 
instalments as part of the mortgage, rather 
than an insurance fee of one-half of one 
per cent on the annual reducing balances 
of the mortgage loan outstanding. It also 
differs in that ours is about 40 per cent of 
that charged to the borrower in the United 
States. 


It is proposed that these fees will be 
accumulated in a mortgage insurance 
reserve fund on the books of Central 
Mortgage guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada. The assets of this fund may 
be invested in securities of or guaranteed 
by the Government of Canada. The fund 
of course will also have among its assets 
properties which may be transferred to the 
Corporation by the approved lenders, for 
which the approved lenders have received 
a loss settlement. 


In the matter of liquidity, as I men- 
‘tioned earlier, it is proposed to make 
insured mortgages eligible security for Bank 
of Canada advances to banks in the same 
way as government bonds. In addition, it 
is proposed that Central Mortgage will have 
the right to purchase insured mortgages 
from approved lenders. 


Provision 1s also being made for ready 
transferability of insured mortgages not 
only between approved lenders but also to 
holders who are not approved lenders. In 
this latter case it will be required that the 
insured mortgage loan shall at all times be 
administered by an approved lender. 

These are important provisions in that 
they meet the main objections often 
expressed to the banks being in the mort- 
gage business. The insurance protects the 
banks and other lenders against substantial 
losses on their mortgage account and there 
are provisions for liquidity and market- 
ability. 

The bill proposes, as a change from the 
National Housing Act, 1944, that the 
appraisal establishing the lending value shall 
be made by Central Mortgage rather than 
the lending value being the lesser of the 
appraisals by the lender and by Central 
Mortgage. This change is necessary by 
reason of the fact that for the moment at 
least the banks have not the facilities to 
provide this second appraisal. Moreover 
the Government considers this to be neces- 
sary so as to ensure that a uniform level 
of loan, authorized by Parliament, is made 
available in all cases. 

Likewise, in ensuring that the house under 
construction complies with minimum stand- 
ards as may be established by Central 
Mortgage, compliance inspections previously 
done by lending institutions will now be 
done by Central Mortgage, chiefly because 
the chartered banks are at this point unable 
to undertake this work. We hope too that 
it will result in improved and more uniform 
inspection procedures. 

The Governor in Council will by regu- 
lation determine the maximum interest rate 
which may be charged by an approved 
lender for an insured mortgage loan. It 
will be noticed that in the bill itself, as in 
the present National Housing Act, there is 
an upper limit, using long-term government 
rates as a base, within which the Governor 
in Council may set this interest rate. When 
the discussion took place on the resolution 
which preceded this bill, it was suggested 
by some hon. members that it would be 
well for the interest rate to be contained 
in the bill itself rather than to be set by 
the Governor in Council. This used to be 
the practice in the earlier acts but experi- 
ence has shown that a statutory interest 
rate which can be changed only when 
Parliament is in session is too inflexible to 
meet operational needs. Already we have 
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experienced times when a statutory interest 
rate was too high or too low in relation 
to a change in the general interest rate 
structure. In fact, it was our experience 
in this latter respect that occasioned the 
provision for the setting of interest rate by 
the Governor in Council. Were we, in this 
bill, to set an interest rate which seemed 
reasonable in light of the present general 
interest rate structure, and if general in- 
terest rates were to move one way or the 
other, we would be faced with either a lack 
of mortgage money, or mortgages being 
made but at an interest rate higher than 
necessary. 


I am still in the same position as I was 
when I answered questions about the in- 
terest rate during the debate on the resolu- 
tion. Although I cannot tell hon. members 
what the rate will be in the original 
instance or throughout the operations of 
the new insured mortgage arrangements, it 
might be helpful if I made some comments 
on this point. 


When we come to set the interest rate 
we will have in mind that Parliament would 
wish to keep it as low as possible for the 
benefit of borrowers and yet high enough 
to attract a sufficient flow of mortgage 
funds. After all, the bill would accomplish 
little if it contained or had set by the 
Governor in Council an interest rate which 
did not attract mortgage funds. 


The rate upon the lending institution’s 
share of present National Housing Act 
loans is 5% per cent. Under the new 
arrangement the approved lenders will be 
advancing the full amount of the loan and 
for that reason there should be a saving 
in their expense ratio, perhaps one-quarter 
of one per cent. On the other hand, there 
has been a general upward trend in the 
mortgage interest rate structure during 1953. 
In my opinion a maximum interest rate 
for insured loans of, say, 5 per cent, 
although desirable from the borrower’s point 
of view, would make the legislation com- 
pletely inoperative because no mortgage 
money would be forthcoming. On the other 
hand, I believe that in light of the guar- 
antees provided by the legislation a rate 
of 6 per cent would be too high. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that mortgage 
money on prime residential mortgages at 
the present time is anywhere from 6 to 64 
per cent and sometimes higher depending 
on the areas and conditions. 

Under the present joint loan arrange- 
ments an individual, borrowing $8,600 on 
a 20-year basis, makes a monthly payment 
of $57.68. A corresponding loan under the 
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insured mortgage pattern, on a 25-year 
basis, which will also include an insurance 
premium of $172, making a total loan of 
$8,772, would have monthly payments of 
$51.03, $52.28, $53.54, $54.83 and $56.13 at 
5 per cent, 54 per cent, 54 per cent, 53 per 
cent and 6 per cent respectively. This will 
give hon. members an idea of the general 
range of monthly payments which may be 
required in the new arrangement. I think 
hon. members may be assured that the 
JYovernment will give careful consideration 
to all the factors involved before estab- 
lishing a maximum interest rate under this 
legislation. 

The bill makes provision that the aggre- 
gate of all loans on which insurance 
policies have been issued shall not exceed 
$2 billion. 

Up to this point my remarks have been 
related to the first 13 sections of the bill 
which deal with the change from joint 
lending to insured mortgage loans. This 
part of the legislation is new and it is 
important because it provides facilities to 
those able to buy or rent accommodation 
on an economic basis. But there are 
families who are not in this position. To 
meet their needs loans to limited dividend 
companies are available. Or where a 
municipality and a province feel there is 
need for rental accommodation with sub- 
sidized rentals for families of low income, 
the federal Government will participate to 
the extent of 75 per cent of the capital 
investment and subsequent operating losses. 
Where slum clearance and housing re- 
development are desirable, federal-participa- 
tion is available for 50 per cent of the cost 
of the slum clearance. These and other 
important provisions, contained in the 
present Act, are submitted for re-enactment 
to round out authority for a comprehensive 


-housing program. Hon. members are 


familiar with these provisions, but I will 
review them briefly and indicate any 
changes which are proposed. 

The rental insurance plan, which must be 
distinguished from mortgage insurance, will 
be retained under the new legislation. It 
will be recalled that Central Mortgage has 
power to insure rentals and the re-enact- 
ment of this power makes it clear that 
where rental insurance is arranged, mortgage 
insurance is not necessary and therefore 
will not be available for the mortgage that 
finances the rental insurance project. 
Limited dividend provisions of the National 
Housing Act will be re-enacted. During the 
last year there has been substantially in- 
creased activity in this field. The present 
provisions contained under Section 17 of 


the National Housing Act relating to loans 
by Central Mortgage to primary producers 
will be retained. The bill also re-enacts 
provisions to guarantee housing projects and 
land assembly projects undertaken by life 
insurance companies. A modification is in- 
troduced in that the allowed earnings of the 
life insurance company are increased from 6 
per cent to 7 per cent, and the amount of 
the guarantee by Central Mortgage is 
raised from 23 per cent to 3 per cent. 


The authority contained in part IV of 
the present Act relating to Central Mort- 
gage guaranteeing the home improvement 
loans and home extension loans is to be 
continued. The insurance principle will be 
introduced by establishing an insurance fee 
of 1 per cent. The guarantee fund, how- 
ever, will be as at present in the National 
Housing Act. The interest rate provisions 
have been removed and will be established 
by the Governor in Council. 


It is contemplated that the housing 
research and community planning provi- 
sions of part V of the present statute will 
be continued. It is proposed, however, 
that the provisions of Section 25 of the 
present Act relating to the experimental 
manufacture of component parts of a house, 
be embodied into the new part V and 
enlarged to permit the construction of 
houses for experimental purposes. 


The provisions of the present Section 45, 
authorizing the Corporation to acquire land, 
install services and construct housing 
projects, will be continued. 


The present partnership arrangements of 
the federal-provincial housing projects and 
land assembly are to be re-enacted without 
change, as are the provisions for federal 
participation in the slum clearance and 
re-development. 

In these remarks I have tried to review 
all the main points involved in the bill, 
but there are a number of other matters, 
minor though important, that I have not 
touched upon. When the resolution was 
being considered I stated that I proposed 
moving that the bill be referred to the 
standing committee on banking and com- 
merce. There will be opportunity in that 
committee for all parts sections of the bill 
to be reviewed and studied. Again, when 


‘the bill returns to this House and is in 


the committee of the whole, I will be glad 
if hon. members so request to deal with 
any matters which I have not touched upon 
today. : 

I feel that the various proposals contained 
in the bill, widening the source of mort- 
gage funds, and the geographical coverage 


by mortgage lenders; facilitating more 
private lending by the insurance of mort- 
gages; encouraging the extension of terms 
of loans and the reduction in down pay- 
ment requirements, particularly in lower 
priced dwellings, should produce a great 
improvement in the financing of housing 
and at a time which would appear to be 
most opportune.... 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): ... 
What are the principal aspects of the hous- 
ing problem? Let us examine those with 
some care and measure the bill, as I think 
it is fair to do, in relation to them. What 
is delaying construction and greater use of 
the homebuilding capacity of the Canadian 
construction industry? How does the bill 
propose to help to make greater use of the 
homebuilding capacity of the Canadian 
construction industry? It would be fair to 
ask first of all what is the extent of the 
problem.... 

Certain it is that there is still a sub- 
stantial housing need in Canada. The fact 
is that even with the favourable report the 
Minister has made to the House this after- 
noon concerning home construction in 
Canada in 1953, the total number of housing 
units constructed in Canada since the con- 
clusion of the war has not equalled the 
new family formations.... 


Let us examine frankly and searchingly 
some of the aspects of this housing problem. 
In the first place, what are the needs? 
What are the factors which have con- 
tributed to the fact that, on the one hand, 
we have still a very large housing shortage 
in Canada, and on the other hand we have 
not employed to the full the capacity of 
the Canadian construction industry. 

The first of these contributing factors is 
the shortage of serviced land.... 

The second major reason for the existence 
of the housing problem of Canada today is 
the high cost of construction. In 1950, 
according to figures issued by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
average cost of construction of a home in 
Canada was $8,805. In 1951 that had risen 
to $10,211. The figures given by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in its 
last report issued recently for the third 
quarter of 1953 showed that in the first 
eight months of 1953 the average cost of 
construction of a home in Canada was 
$10,788. 

The third aspect of the problem is in 
relation to the down payment required.... 
This gap between the available mortgage 
loan on the one hand and the cost of 
construction on the other has been widened. 
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The effeet has been to prevent more 
persons from taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of owning homes constructed for 
them under the provisions of the Act. This 
was an acute factor even prior to 1949.... 

Let us look at the way in which the gap 
between the cost of construction on the 
one hand and available mortgage loans on 
the other has widened. According to 
figures of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, in 1950 the average down 
payment on a new house constructed in 
Canada was $1,928. In 1951—and this 
figure relates to the end of 1951—that figure 
had advanced to $3,188. In other words, in 
a space of less than two years the average 
down payment in Canada had jumped by 
65 per cent. That, sir, I suggest is as 
effective a way of measuring the problem 
existing in this country as one can find. It 
is a problem which arises out of the fact 
that the number of people in Canada today 
who have the ready and liquid funds avail- 
able to make these increasing down pay- 
ments is limited. And unless something 
is done in this respect, or unless there are 
changes made in other directions, then 
undoubtedly there is a band of those who 
do not own houses today but who would 
like to own them, people who in other 
respects are credit-worthy and whose in- 
comes may be adequate to meet the 
standard prescribed by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and the Govern- 
ment, who are not able to enter the field. 

Sir, the fourth of these aspects of the 
existing housing problem is the question 
of available mortgage funds. Here we must 
recognize the fact that there has been a 
tremendous demand applied to the existing 
supply of mortgage funds in Canada. We 
must not forget that there are still conven- 
tional loans to be provided for in Canada 
on both new and old construction; but the 
joint loans provided for under Part I of 
the present National Housing Act have 
absorbed the lending capacities of the 
present approved lending institutions virtu- 
ally to their limit.... 

The present approved lending institutions 
have undoubtedly gone the limit. They 
have greatly increased the percentage of 
their investment portfolios devoted to 
mortgages. Let us also recognize the fact 
that if there have not been as many 
individual loans available, it is due to the 
fact that the average loan has increased in 
amount with the rising cost of construction. 
Even with a continuing stable supply of 
mortgage funds from this source, there is 
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bound to be a reduction in the number of 
loans possible, in view of the present con- 
tinuing high demand, and the supply of 
mortgage money from this source is not 
unlimited.... 


It has been calculated that the present 
available supply of mortgage money in 
Canada from present sources will provide 
for the construction at present prices of 
approximately 80,000 houses.... 


Now, sir, to sustain the financial require- 
ments of a program of 100,000 housing units 
in Canada today at present prices there 
would have to be, it seems to me, either an 
extension of direct government loans, or 
some scheme devised to attract mortgage 
funds from other sources. 


The fifth of these aspects of the exist- 
ing problem is the income limitation on 
borrowers. It is provided by regulation 
that the amount of the periodical payment 
required from mortgagors for a loan under 
Part I of the Act shall not exceed 23 per 
cent of his gross income, and with very 
slight exceptions gross income does not 
include the income of the family; it is the 
income of the head of the family, the 
borrower only. Consequently one has only 
to look at the figures given by the minister 
himself when he spoke on April 28, as 
recorded at page 4490 of Hansard, to see 
that taking the average estimated cost of 
a house in Canada at $11,358, to qualify 
for a maximum loan adequate to service 
the construction of a house at that cost a 
person will have to have a gross income 
amounting to $3,696 per annum. Consider 
the number of those who have that kind 
of income in Canada today to meet the 
periodical payments on that basis—and that 
is after providing for the down payment, of 
course. As we have met, through the 
existing legislation, the case of those with 
the larger incomes, the number of those 
who cannot meet the existing require- 
ments is necessarily bound to increase in 
proportion. 

Now, sir, the sixth aspect is the period 
of amortization, or the period of time over 
which the mortgagor is permitted to make 
his capital repayments. Twenty years is 
the limit provided today. The attitude of 
the lending institutions under the existing 
Act has naturally been that they do not 
wish to see an extension of that period, 
because in that event the period of repay- 
ment, particularly in the early years of the 
life of the mortgage, when the periodical 
payment is largely devoted to interest and 
only a very small fraction to principal, 
does not keep pace with obsolescence of the 


property. Again, there is the question of 
incentive to the owner to go on and com- 
plete the payment of his mortgage. Then 
there is the problem of relating the life of 
the mortgage to the earning lifetime of the 
borrower. 


These have all been important factors in 
the attitude of the approved lending in- 
stitutions toward any lengthening of the 
period of amortization of the principal 
borrowed on joint loans under Part I of 
the Housing Act. Therefore if there is to 
be any extension of the period of amortiza- 
tion it is necessary that there be some 
inducement held out, or some further 
security for the approved lending institu- 
tions who are asked to take additional risks. 


The seventh aspect, sir, is the matter of 
interest rates. Of course the interest rate 
is on the one hand a matter of high 
importance to the borrower. It is also a 
matter of concern to the lender in relation 
to other market possibilities for return on 
his investment. Today we have achieved 
under the Housing Act an effective rate to 
the borrower on joint loans of 54 per cent 
because the government puts up 20 per cent 
at a rate of 3% per cent and the approved 
lending institutions puts up 60 per cent of 
the total 80 per cent loan at a rate of 53 
per cent, making a combined rate of 54 
per cent.... The interest on the first 20 
per cent of the 80 per cent as contributed 
by the Government is at the rate of 33 
per cent, and the lending institution puts 
up the other 60 per cent at a rate of 5% 
per cent, making a net rate on the 80 per 
cent, which is the total loan, of 54 per cent 
to the borrower. 


Having reviewed these aspects of the 
present situation I think it is fair to apply 
to this bill this test: How does this bill 
propose to meet the problem from these 
various aspects? Then let us examine the 
bill particularly in relation to these seven 
aspects I have mentioned. On examina- 
tion I find that these are the features of 
the bill. 

First, the bill continues practically all of 
the provisions of the present Act except 
those under Part I in relation to the con- 
struction of housing on joint loan for owner 
occupancy. The provisions in relation to 
land assembly, limited dividend housing 
corporations, housing for rental, rural hous- 
ing, home improvement loans, home exten- 
sion loans, subsidized housing, research and 
community planning, are all continued in 
substantially their present form although 
the insurance scheme is applied to some of 


Second, Part I in relation to joint loans 
for construction of houses for owner occu- 
pancy is abolished. 

Third, the chartered banks of Canada and 
the Quebec savings banks are now admitted 
to the category of approved lending insti- 
tutions under the Act. 

Fourth, a new scheme of insurance is 
introduced in relation to loans under the 
Act and some other forms of housing 
under the Act, on which latter I shall not 
dwell. 

Fifth, the amount of the mortgage loan 
is increased; instead of being 80 per cent, 
except in the case of defence workers, it 
now becomes 90 per cent on the first $8,000 
of the approved lending value and 70 per 
cent on the balance. 

Sixth, the period of repayment of prin- 
cipal of an approved loan is increased from 
20 years to 25 to 30 years in the case of 
owner-occupied housing. 

Seventh, we have a change in the pro- 
vision for the interest rate. It is now to 
be prescribed by the Governor in Council 
by regulation and is not to exceed—this is 
the change—the interest rate on long-term 
government bonds by more than 24 per 
cent per annum. 


The eighth feature is that the aggregate 
amount of all loans in respect of which 
insurance policies shall be issued under the 
Act is not to exceed $2,000 million. 


With that brief review of the features 
of this bill I propose now to appraise it, 
to submit it to the test of whether it will 
contribute toward meeting the housing 
problem in the various aspects which I 
have enumerated.... 


First, what does it do in relation to the 
shortage of serviced land or to meet the 
needs of municipalities? It does nothing 
new. The provisions of this bill offer no 
change whatever over those existing in the 
present Act, and what is undoubtedly still 
the principal bottleneck in solving our 
housing problem today will continue. 
There is no provision in this bill in rela- 
tion to it. This bill offers no help to the 
municipalities beyond such help as was 
offered to them under the existing 
legislation. 

Second, in relation to the cost of con- 
struction, there is of course nothing in this 
bill dealing with that subject. It is quite 
possible—and the Government laid stress on 
this in the light of the action they took in 
1951 to eliminate the one-sixth loan—that 
the additional funds being made available 
for lending on mortgage security could 
result in inflationary pressures. My under- 
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standing is that Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation intends to continue to 
impose a limit on the prices builders may 
charge for houses built with approved loans. 
There has been no statement on that from 
the Minister, but the Minister nods his 
head and I understand he confirms the 
statement I have just made.... 

The third aspect is this matter of the 
down payment. The scheme proposed by 
the Act does offer some assistance in this 
regard through a reduction in the down 
payment.... 

Now, sir, let us come to the next item 
in this aspect of the housing shortage, 
which is income limitation, another test of 
eligibility. There is no indication in the 
pill that any change is contemplated in 
the 23-per-cent relationship between gross 
income and the monthly payment. It is 
evident, of course, that by stretching out 
the repayment of principal the periodical 
payment is thereby somewhat reduced, not 
greatly but certainly to some extent, by 
relating the 23 per cent to a slightly smaller 
payment. In that way the gross income 
required of an eligible mortgagor will be 
slightly reduced. 

But again, subject to the accuracy of the 
figures of the amateur mathematician now 
speaking, and assuming a rate of 54 per 
cent on a loan of $12,500, under the Act at 
present the gross income required of the 
mortgagor would be $4,600 per annum. 
Under the new Act, with the 25-year period 
of repayment, the gross income required 
would be $4,360. In other words there is 
just $240 difference in the gross income 
required in that case under the present bill 
as compared with the existing Act. Of 
course this is assuming that under the new 
act there will be the same effective rate of 
interest to the mortgagor as obtains at 
present, namely 5} per cent, though that is 
an assumption which the Minister, in the 
light of his statement today, is not yet 
prepared to make.... 

Sixth aspect is the interest rate. This is 
a matter that I believe is bound to engage 
the attention of the House because of the 
importance of the interest rate in relation 
to the whole question of bringing into 
effective demand a number who are not 
now eligible for loans under the existing 
ACH ctr. 

The Minister has been frank today in his 
approach to this question. He has, it will 
be noticed, carefully refrained from any 
suggestion: that the interest rate will not 
goup. Now, sir, this is a matter of extreme 
importance. The bill provides that the 
interest rate permissible under the new 
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insurance scheme shall not exceed by more 
than 24 per cent per annum the effective 
rate on long-term Dominion of Canada 
bonds. Long-term could mean 20 years, 
but I understand that today the maximum 
maturities run to about 15 years and that 
the effective market rate on bonds of that 
maturity is about 3-65 per cent. Admitting 
that 24 per cent is the maximum addi- 
tional rate under the legislation we are now 
called upon to enact, this new bill will pro- 
vide a possible rate of 5-9 per cent on 
mortgages as compared with the existing 
rate of 54 per cent on loans under Part I 
of the present Housing Act. 

It is expected, of course, that by insuring 
the loan and thereby reducing the element 
of risk the lending institutions may be 
willing to accept a somewhat lower rate of 
interest than the 53 per cent they are now 
receiving on their share of the joint loans 
under Part I of the Act. But that remains 
to be seen.... 


Mr. Winters: On the question of the 
down payment, and just to make one other 
correction of what might be left as an 
impression, the insurance premium will not 
go towards increasing the down payment. 
... If, for example, there is a lending 
value of $12,000 and the amount of the 
loan is $10,000, the insurance premium in 
that case would be $200. That premium 
will be an increase in the amount of the 
mortgage loan rather than an increase in 
the amount of the down payment. 


Mr. Fleming: ...I come to the major 
question as to what effect this bill is going 
to have in increasing the supply of funds 
available for mortgage lending under the 
Act. Here, sir, I think there are three 
aspects of this matter that must command 
the consideration of the House. The first 
is the elimination of joint loans under the 
present Part I of the Housing Act. The 
second is the admission of banks to the 
circle of approved lending institutions, and 
the third is the insurance scheme.... 

I take it that the principal purpose that 
the Government has in mind in introduc- 
ing this legislation is to increase the supply 
of mortgage funds.... Will the bill have 
that effect? The Minister was frank 
enough in his statement on December 16 
to say in effect that he could not tell, and 
I am sure that if he cannot tell nobody 
else can.... 

Let us look at these three aspects, and 
first of all the abolition of Part I of the 
National Housing Act. Those of us who 
have tried to keep ourselves close to the 
housing problem will, I am sure, view the 
proposed departure of Part I of the Act 


with very great regret. Part I of the 
National Housing Act has been in force 
since 1944 and it has been, I think, as 
fruitful a piece of legislation as this parlia- 
ment is likely to enact in the ordinary 
course of events. It has created an indi- 
vidual pool for each lending institution 
under which the Government and the lend- 
ing institutions have, in approved propor- 
tions, shared the risk. Seventy per cent of 
the lending for new one-family residential 
construction today comes from that source. 
In the first eleven months of 1953 we saw 
that joint lending under Part I of the Act 
provided for the construction of some 
30,500 units. Conventional loans, on the 
other hand, as an investment for the 
funds of the approved lending institutions, 
attracted just $92 million by comparison in 
the same eleven months’ period for 17,500 
TNs, 5% 


I come now to the second aspect, the 
matter of admitting the banks to the 
category of approved lending institutions. 
... Even if this legislation goes into effect 
quickly, it will still be necessary for the 
banks, in order to follow wise and prudent 
investment policies, to diversify their in- 
vestments and to meet the _ traditional 
obligation of Canadian banks to finance the 
development of Canadian resources. Today 
bank funds are substantially employed.... 
On a recent occasion when the Minister 
was speaking in the city of Toronto, he 
did hold out the hope that, without tres- 
passing upon their existing volume of loans 
and investments for other purposes, the 
banks would have available a volume of 
funds arising from new deposits as the 
population increased. If the population 
increases, then certainly the demands upon 
the banks to finance increasing and expand- 
ing development of Canadian resources are 
likewise going to increase.... 

Sir, it would be a bold man, one indulg- 
ing in a good deal of speculation on the 
subject, who would be prepared to say with 
any degree of confidence exactly what 
amount the banks are prepared to devote 
' to investment under this bill, by way of 
mortgages. I know we can assume that 
the banks will co-operate; but I hope we 
are not going to contemplate any pressures 
being exerted upon the Canadian banks to 
put depositors’ money into long-term in- 
vestments on mortgages under this Act, 
when the course of bank experience and 
the necessities of preserving liquidity would 
dictate to those responsible for the banks’ 
investments that they should not go too 
deeply into investments of this new kind.... 


The provision for insurance by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation is no 
guarantee whatever of liquidity for these 
bank investments. What is proposed by 
the government in relation to liquidity, as 
the Minister stated in his speech this after- 
noon, is that the Bank of Canada Act is to 
be amended to provide that the mortgage 
portfolio of chartered banks is to be eligible 
for loans from the Bank of Canada. 

That will have to be considered a feature 
of high importance in assessing the provi- 
visions of this present bill in regard to the 
needed preservation of liquidity on the 
part of bank investments. I make only one 
further comment on the matter of bank 
investment, and I do: it by way of trying 
to bring this matter into its true propor- 
tions, and eliminating wishful thinking— 
which undoubtedly all of us have been 
tempted to do in this respect, not excluding 
the Minister himself.... 


To assume that the banks are going to 
pump vast resources into mortgage invest- 
ments on the one hand, and also that 4,000 
bank branches in Canada are all suddenly 
going to become local lending agencies, is 
to make an assumption that is not 
warranted by an authoritative knowledge 
that exists at the present time. 


The third feature is this insurance scheme. 
This is designed, of course, to make the 
lending on the new terms palatable to the 
banks, and to encourage the present lend- 
ing institutions to enlarge their mortgages. 
Because while previously approved lending 
institutions have been providing 60 per cent 
of the 80 per cent of approved lending 
value, from this point forward, on an in- 
creased lending value, they are expected to 
put up the full 100 per cent of the loan.... 


While this insurance scheme has some 
precedent in the United States, our situa- 
tion in Canada is rather different; and I 
do not think precedent in that respect can 
be pressed too far. Let us also recall that 
the loan is limited to 98 per cent of the 
mortgage risk. I am referring to the prin- 
cipal and the arrears up to six months. A 
2-per-cent premium is paid for it by the 
mortgagor. The limit of $125 may not be 
adequate to cover the expenses to the 
mortgagor; and for that reason I caution 
the House against assuming that the guar- 
antee will be worth 98 per cent of the face 
value of the mortgage.... 

Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South):... 
It is true that one of the bottlenecks that 
have created the housing shortage is the 
shortage of mortgage funds, and apparently 
the sole purpose of the changes introduced 
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into the National Housing Act by this bill 
is to try to overcome that shortage with the 
distinct understanding, I presume, on the 
part of the Government, that if only that 
difficulty can be met, if only money can be 
made available for mortgage funds, our 
housing problem will be solved. Many 
other factors enter into the solution of the 
housing problem than the amount of 
mortgage funds available. 


I shall try to deal with some of the 
principles of the bill. I shall try to present 
my criticism of them and make what I 
hope the government will consider con- 
structive suggestions for improvement, 
although on that latter point I must say 
that I have not very much hope. First 
let us look at the proposal to insure 
mortgages. The principle underlying 
mortgage insurance is that the lending 
institutions can receive an insurance pay- 
ment, in reality a debenture guaranteed by 
the government, upon the transfer of the 
mortgaged property to Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation.... 

On the whole one of these insured mort- 
gages presents fairly good security to the 
lending institution.... 


There is not the slightest indication in 
the bill that the Government has given one 
moment’s consideration to any protection 
for the original purchaser of a property. 
There is no protection whatever for the 
equity that a purchaser may have in a 
property when circumstances force him to 
default and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation obtains possession of the prop- 
erty. Moreover, I think that the protec- 
tion provided under these insurance policies 
is entirely unnecessary. It is unnecessary 
protection for the lender and it creates an 
additional cost to the purchaser.... 


Since I presume some such measure as 
this is necessary if the banks are to be 
induced to depart from their ordinary 
practice and put money into mortgages, 
possibly some new mortgage money will 
be made available. Whether or not the 
amount of money the banks can be induced, 
under this legislation, to put into the 
general mortgage pool will be more than 
the Government withdraws from the pool 
by terminating its joint lending policy, or 
whether it will be enough to make any 
appreciable difference in the number of 
houses that will be built, remains to be 
seen.... 


We may possibly get a little more mort- 
gage money. Even if we do succeed in 
getting more mortgage money into the 
mortgage pool from the bank, that in itself 
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is not going to solve the housing problem. 

We must take other measures. Even 
if we extend the moratorium period to 40 
or even 50 years, and thereby reduce the 
monthly payment on houses, there will still 
remain a large sector of the Canadian 
people who will not be able to secure 
homes. It is true that by some such 
measure as that we may be able to make 
it possible for those in the $3,000 bracket 
or those in the $2,500 bracket to purchase 
homes, whereas now they are excluded from 
that possibility. Even under those circum- 
stances we shall still have well over 50 per 
cent of the wage earners of Canada unable 
to purchase homes. 


I suggest that instead of terminating the 
joint lending principle under which the 
Government has been operating in the past 
the Government should, as we in this group 
have suggested many times, issue loans 
directly to borrowers through the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and set 
up a special revolving fund for that 
purpose.... 


I have pointed out a number of times 
in this House that a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the interest rate will do more .to 
reduce the carrying charges on a house than 
a 50-per-cent reduction in the cost of labour 
and materials. 


Again, we criticize this bill because no 
fixed interest rate is stated. The interest 
rate may vary, and apparently it may go 
as high as five and three-quarters per cent 
or even six per cent. Again I suggest that 
the Government should make money avail- 
able for housing at not more than two per 
cent. That, in itself, will do more to 
reduce carrying charges on houses, and to 
make houses available to those in the 
lower income groups, than any other 
measure we could take. 


If the Government wants to maintain the 
present interest rate, then I suggest that it 
should subsidize the interest rate on hous- 
ing, as a social service to the country, or 
at least that it should subsidize the interest 
rate on housing below a certain cost, in 
order that, through that means, we may 
make houses available to more people in 
the lower income groups. If the Govern- 
ment does not want to subsidize the in- 
terest rate on housing, then I suggest that 
it use the facilities of the Bank of Canada 
to provide money for housing at the rate of 
2 per cent. 


I see no reason why the limitation of 
$8,000 should be placed in the bill before 
90 per cent of the lending value can be 
secured. I suggest that instead of limiting 


the 90 per cent lending value to $8,000, that 
figure should be raised to $12,000. Today 
it is practically impossible to purchase a 
bungalow in the Toronto district for much 
less than $12,000. I suggest the Act should 
permit a loan of 90 per cent on houses 
with a lending value up to $12,000. If the 
Government would agree to a lower in- 
terest rate, then I would be all in favour 
of a longer amortization period than is 
provided in the bill. 

There is no new change in the legislation, 
so far as low-rental housing is concerned. 
Low-rental housing presents one of the 
great needs of our time. There are and 
there will be a great many people who 
just cannot afford to buy or to build homes, 
even under the most favourable conditions. 
There are and will continue to be many 
people who will have recourse to renting 
homes, if they are to have homes at all. 
And for that lower income group who can- 
not afford to buy or to build homes, I 
suggest that the Government should estab- 
lish a rental subsidy fund. 

The present legislation provides means 
whereby the government may enter into 
partnership with a provincial government 
or a municipality in sharing the cost of 
building and the cost of maintenance. 
However, I can find nothing in the lJegis- 
lation whereby the federal Government 
undertakes to make any provision for a 
reduction in the rent below the economic 
level. 

If those houses are to be available, then 
they must be available to the people on the 
basis of their income, and not on the basis 
of an economic rental. Somebody must 
then be able to make up the difference 
between the rent charged and what would 
constitute an economic rental. I suggest 
that if the Government is to meet the low- 
rental housing problem, it should set up a 
low-rental subsidy fund for that purpose. 

One of the drawbacks in connection with 
housing, as the hon. member for Eglinton 
(Mr. Fleming) pointed out, is the difficulty 
that municipalities have in providing ser- 
viced land and schools for new subdivisions. 
I suggest that any legislation which attempts 
to meet the present housing need should 
make some provision whereby the federal 
Government could come to the assistance 
of the municipalities, through the provincial 
governments, for the building of schools 
and the provision of serviced land.... 

Mr. F. G. J. Hahn (New Westminster) : 
...On three vital points that interest me 
I think the Minister is to be commended. 
First, the Government recognizes the vital 
need for housing. Second, the Government 


recognizes the need of improving older 
homes. Third, the Government is trying to 
provide means of financing those homes. I 
think those are three most important 
essentials. ... 


I submit that the down payment pro- 
posed in the bill is still too high. The 
down payment of 10 per cent on the first 
$8,000 is quite equitable, but when you 
start adding 30 per cent above that it 
results in just too much money for the 
ordinary individual.... 

As I read the bill, it contains an arrange- 
ment whereby a man building a home may 
do some work on it and can apply that to 
the loan. The bill is not too clear, but I 
wonder whether or not the man who was 
constructing a home could work on that 
home himself and have that apply on the 
down payment, or at least a certain portion 
of it. I think that might be worthy of 
consideration.... 

One other factor to consider is the rate 
of interest. It was dealt with in some 
degree by the hon. member for York South 
(Mr. Noseworthy). The rate he suggests, 
is 2 per cent.... I think it will have to be 
a little more than 2 per cent, because 2 per 
cent will probably not pay for the cost of 
handling the funds.... 


Mr. J. E. Brown (Brantford): ...What 
concerns me in connection with this bill is 
not reducing the amount of the down pay- 
ment below what is provided or extending 
the term of tenure of the mortgage. What 
is concerning me is this: will the bill result 
in loans becoming more available to the 
average citizen? That is the question 
which is paramount; that is the question 
on which this bill should stand or fall.... 


If housing loans become more available 
to the general public than they have been 
in the past, then this bill will have amply 
fulfilled its purpose and will have justified 
the basic idea which prompted the Govern- 
ment to bring in the legislation at the 
present time.... 


Mr. R. H. Small (Danforth): ...The bill 
was intentionally designed to help the pur- 
chaser; but when these restrictions are 
placed upon it, it means that when a fellow 
goes to purchase a home he is confronted 
with a situation of such magnitude that he 
cannot possibly get loans from the lending 
companies.... I should like the Minister 
to study this matter further to see if he 
cannot find some way of reducing the 
salary requirements insisted upon by the 
lenders and give him the advantages 
intended.... 

Debate adjourned. 
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in the Labour Force — 1 


Participation of Women 
in Canada’s Labour Force 


Number of women in labour force increased almost five-fold from 1901 
to 1951, ratio of employed women to population of working-age women 
almost doubled, their proportionate increase has far exceeded men’s 


More women in Canada are working 
today than 50 years ago—and in a greater 
variety of jobs. 

From 1901 to 1951 the number of women 
in the labour force has increased almost 
five-fold to 1,164,300 (see Table I), the 
ratio of women in the labour force to the 
total population of women of working age 
has almost doubled, and the proportionate 
increase in their numbers in the labour 
force has far exceeded that of men 
(see Chart 1). 

The expansion of employment opportuni- 
ties for women has paralleled the indus- 
trial development of Canada during the 
past 50 years. The last ten or twelve years 
shows this most clearly. The great expan- 
sion of the country’s productive capacity 
during the past decade has been reflected 
in the largest advance in the employment 
of women in Canadian history. 

Both world wars have played a consider- 
able part in speeding the trend toward the 
increased participation of women in the 
labour force. The very tight labour market 
situation created by wartime conditions 
made it essential that women in large 
numbers work in industry and in a variety 
of occupations as a contribution to the war 
effort. Even apart from the emergency 
situations caused by war, however, there 
has been a long-term trend toward the 
increased employment of women. 

The change in the nature of activities 
carried on in the home has probably been 
one of the most important factors affect- 
ing women’s employment, for it has 
resulted in the development and growth of 
many consumer and _ service industries 
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throughout the country. Factories, restau- 
rants and bake shops undertake the weav- 
ing, sewing, baking and preserving of food 
once done by the mothers and daughters in 
the home. A vast network of stores has 
come into being to distribute these goods 
to the public. Service industries have 
developed to provide the population with 
entertainment, personal services, welfare and 
health services. 

Over the years Canadian goods produced 
have increased greatly both in quantity and 
diversity. Higher personal incomes have 
nurtured this industrial growth which, in 
turn, has lead to large increases in employ- 
ment. At the same time women have 
come to predominate in the labour forces 
of many of the consumer-connected service 
industries. 

Mechanization thas assisted in the crea- 
tion of employment for women outside the 
home. It facilitated transportation, intro- 
duced new means of communication and 
lightened many household duties. Prob- 
ably its most far-reaching effect for women, 
however, resulted from the greater use of 
machines in industrial processes. Power- 
driven machines have done an increasing 
amount of the heavy work in the factory. 
Physical strength has become less important 
and so many more jobs can be filled by 
women. 

Technical innovations have created many 
new products, from automobiles to tele- 
vision; this in turn has led to new occupa- 
tions, many of which are suitable for women. 

The growth of industrialization has made 
production and sales operations - more 
complex. The consequent need for a vast 
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network of record-keeping, communication, Chart 1 


production planning and other activities, all PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEN AND WOMEN 
of which require large clerical staffs, has IN Lal d gate FORCE 


created a large demand for women workers; 
in these fields, job opportunities for women 
have expanded rapidly. 

In addition, employment of women has 
increased in response to the development 
of extensive social security programs. Many 
administrative and other service activities 
have come into being as a result of 
programs of unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, retirement plans, health and 
other security schemes. 

The economic expansion of this period, 
of which only a few developments have 
been mentioned, was accompanied by 
equally revolutionary changes in patterns of 
social life which have made possible the 
greater availability of women for employ- 
ment. Among those particularly affecting 
women were the smaller family, the move- 
ment of the population from the country 
to the city, the advance in women’s educa- 
tion, and a greater acceptance of the 
equality of women in economic and social 


The number of married women in the 
labour force rose from 85,600 in 1941 to 
349,000 in 1951, from accounting for 10 per 


life. cent of the female labour force to forming 
30 per cent of it (see Chart 3). However, 
Changing Characteristics it should be noted that the classification 


The increasing employment of women of married women in 1941 excluded some 
has been reflected in a variety of changes who fell into this category in 1951 for 
in the composition of the female working reasons mentioned in footnote 1 to Table I. 
force. The emergency conditions of the Second 

Probably the most notable of these, World War were largely responsible for 
stemming from industrial and occupational bringing significant numbers of married 
changes, is the increase in the employment women into employment in Canada. In- 
of married women. creased facilities for training, the increase in 


TABLE I.—WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 1901-1951 


Female Per Cent of 
Labour Per Cent of Women to 

Female Population Force Women in Total 

14 years and over (1)5 (9) Labour Force Labour Force 
NOU tate tere sink’ 1,768,400 237,900 13:5 13-4 
LOUT ee ae eee ie 2,280,900 364,800 16-0 13-4 
1O21 ratte ets os 2,852,700 490,200 17-1 15-5 
Bode cttecita a 3,478,600 665,900 19-1 17-0 
DOO rereacarete ae 4,130,000 832,800 (3) 20-2 19-9 
TOG heipticts cin'e:s 4,943,900 1,164,300 23-6 20-0 


(1) The figures before 1951 cover the “gainfully occupied” women; in 1951 the concept 
was changed to women.in the “labour force’. The main distinction between the two is that 
the former refers to the usual occupation during the year while the latter refers to the 
specific activity during a particular week. Some of the women working in earlier Censuses 
were not included because their usual activity was considered to be home-making. They 
were included in the labour force in 1951, however, if they were employed or were seeking 
employment during the week of the Census. It should also be noted that the number of 
women in the labour force in 1901 might be slightly underestimated because of the 
enumeration and classification methods used at that time. 

(2) From 1901 to 1931 the labour force includes women 10 years of age and over; from 
1941 to 1951 includes women 14 years of age and over. 


(3) Not including those on active service. 
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Chart 2 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Total Labour Force 


Women 


1901 


marriages, the shift in population from the 
country to the cities, the large number of 
husbands overseas; all played their part in 
expanding the employment of married 
women, 

While emergency conditions brought them 
into employment, the increased education 
and job experience of women have helped 
to maintain a considerable number of 
married women in the labour market. High 
living costs have contributed to the desire 
of many wives to obtain work in the post- 
war years. Although the majority of them 
work only for the first few years of their 
married life, some have full family respon- 


1931 1951 


sibilities, while others who are older are 
able to work because the responsibilities 
of a family have lightened as the children 
have grown up. : 

The expansion in the employment of 
married women has occurred in almost all 
areas, occupations, and industries. It has 
been slightly greater in proportion to 
single women in agriculture, proprietary and 
managerial occupations, and in trade and 
manufacturing. The professions and bank- 
ing establishments have not employed quite 
as many but even in these fields at least 
one out of every five working women is 
married. ‘The only instance where the 


TABLE I.—PARTICIPATION OF bh THE LABOUR FORCE BY MARITAL 
S 


Per Cent of 
—_— Population | Labour Labour 
14 and over Force Force to 
Population 
1931— 
Single Women, <s'.2)..3,-+.cs0eee cs ceeenian eneee a eeEanne 1, 248, 000 537,700 43 
Married swomen, << '... .0.0:ci ss «sss aarasetesietete trae cata 1,938, 100 66,800 3 
Widowed and divorced; .........» ss/sciscmewa cae creeaaeeneeene 292,100 61,400 21 
1941— 
SSINGIO WOME pictcs sio.0 «ws « «0 one dik sine care 1,431,700 665, 600 46 
Married "Women iiss.  « ».0-«,0\0 « ois.01eaienas Ue) anne eee 2,336,500 85,600 i 
Widowed ‘andidivorced.;....... ssl us esuisielaa tenement 361,800 81,600 23 
1951— 
Single women’ 25.02 '5 ..cis/saieis + «+ 0's cisies oin'> Cole TR Te 1,348,500 723,400 54 
Married women sdiw .. 220.4. ss. c stent ee ieee 3,119,800 349, it 
Widowed and divorced. ..2........0gc0e cue see aero Ee a 475,600 91,900 19 
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Chort 3 


INCREASE IN MARRIED WOMEN 
IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
1931 ~1951 


All Women 


Married Women 


proportion is less than 20 per cent is in 
the employment of women as household 
workers in private homes. 


Classification by Age 


An increase in the ages of working 
women has also accompanied the rise in 
number of married women working. Chart 
4 shows one of the basic reasons for this: 
there are fewer single girls in the popula- 
tion between the ages of 14 and 35 years 
than there were ten or even twenty years 
ago. The employment of girls in this age 
group is not inoreasing as fast as that of 
other age-groups because the marriage-rate 
and birth-rate continue high and because 
the number of girls leaving school is low 
as the result of the low-birth rate of the 
Thirties. 

The greatest proportionate gain in the 
employment of women in the last ten years 
occurred for those between the ages of 35 
and 44, and 45 to 54 years. The number 
of persons in these two groups increased 
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by 80 and 85 per cent respectively, in 
contrast with the rise of 40 per cent for all 
age-groups (see Table III). During the ten- 
year period, some 88,900 women in the 35 
to 44 age-group and 63,800 in the 45-54 
group were added to the total of those 
employed. The participation in employ- 
ment of women in these two age-groups has 
now risen to about one in five of the 
population compared with one in six in the 
35 to 44 age-group and one in eight for 
women 45 to 54 in 1941. 

The younger groups, however, still pre- 
dominate in the employment of women. 
Chart 5 shows the participation of women 
in employment by the various age-groups 
in 1951. 


Educational Level 


The change in the educational level of 
working women during this period has been 
another important trend. As a woman’s 
educational level rises, the number and 
variety of jobs open to her increases greatly. 


TABLE I11.—WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE BY AGE GROUPS 


Age Increase from 

9 1941 1951 1941 to 1951 
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Chart 5 


PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR 
FORCE BY VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 
1951 
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Statistics are not available, however, to 
show the extent of this advance over the 
50-year period. Table IV reveals that the 
general level of education of females in the 
labour force in 1951 was substantially 
higher than that of males. 

Educational standards are generally high 
for jobs in the clerical and professional 
field, where about 40 per cent of the 
women are employed; very few enter this 
work without some high school education. 
More than a third of the women in the 
professions, for example, have 13 of more 
years of schooling. In contrast, about 40 
per cent of the men are employed in 
agriculture and manufacturing, where the 
majority have only public school educa- 
tion. The general educational level of 
males tends to be relatively lower because 
boys as a rule start to work earlier than 
girls. In the age-group 16 and 17, 52 per 
cent of the boys were in the labour force 
compared with 32 per cent of the girls. A 
similar situation existed in the age-group 
14 and 15, although smaller numbers were 
involved. 


Experience in Canada, U.S. and U.K. 

Chart 6 shows the extent to which women 
in Canada participate in employment com- 
pared with the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The labour force in the 
three countries is shown as a percentage 
of the population for each of the five main 
age-groups. 

Probably the most outstanding fact 
revealed by the chart is that the proportion 
of women participating in employment in 
Canada is considerably lower than in either 
of the other two countries. This is true 
for women of all ages with the one small 
exception of the 20-24 age-group, where the 
proportion employed in Canada is fraction- 
ally higher than in the United States. 

The reasons for this consistent and 
appreciable difference are not easily 
explained. The analysis is made difficult 
by the fact that the causal factors cannot 
always be separated from one another, and 
sometimes cannot be measured. Also, 
detailed comparisons are not always pos- 
sible between the three countries because 
of differences in the methods of collecting 
the relevant statistics. 


TABLE IV.—PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE BY YEARS OF SCHOOLIN G, 1951 


Years of Schooling 


Male Percentage | Female /| Percentage 

342,700 8-3 35, 000 3-0 

1,924, 800 46-7 360, 600 31-0 

1, 466, 500 35-6 614, 100 52-7 

387, 800 9-4 154,600 13-3 

Saasiels 4,121, 800 100-0 | 1,164,300 100-0 
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Only the more significant and clear-cut 
factors contributing to the situation can be 
discussed here. To simplify the difficulties, 
comparison will be confined mainly to 
Canada and the United States. 

Primary industries provide employment 
for a larger proportion of the labour force 
in Canada than they do in the United 
States. This significantly lowers the par- 
ticipation rate of women in Canada because 
of the small proportion of women employed 
in this type of industry (women made up 
only 4 per cent of the agricultural labour 
force in Canada in 1951, according to 
Census definitions*). On the other hand, a 
much larger proportion of the labour force 
in the United States is employed in the 
trade and service industries where the 
proportion of women holding jobs is much 
greater. 

Participation rates in Canada are influ- 
enced by the relatively larger rural popula- 
tion and the proportionately fewer big 
cities. Statistics indicate that the participa- 
tion rate as a rule increases in relation to 
the size of the city and is greater in urban 
than rural communities. 

The lower participation rate of married 
women in Canada is directly affected by the 
larger proportion of children in the country, 
particularly children of pre-school age. 

The participation of negro women in the 
United States is also greater than of white 
women in either Canada or the United 
States. This is an important factor as 
about 10 per cent of the female population 
in the United States is negro. The greater 
participation is particularly evident in agri- 
culture, where the proportion of negro 
women in the labour force is roughly 30 
per cent whereas that of white women is 
roughly 5 per cent. 

While it is impossible to measure the 
effect of social attitudes on employment, 
there is no doubt that they play a signifi- 
cant part. It should not be assumed, 


*It is difficult to distinguish between farm 
women who should be considered part of the 
agricultural labour force and those who 
might rightfully be classified as housewives 
or daughters on farms. The present methods 
of enumeration assign the great majority of 
women to the latter group rather than to the 
labour force. 
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however, that attitudes are necessarily more 
favourable to the employment of women 
in the United States than in Canada. A 
comparison of the participation of women 
in three cities of similar size and indus- 
trial composition in Canada and the United 
States showed that the rates were actually 
higher in Canada than in the United States. 
A great deal more investigation would have 
to be made, however, before any conclu- 
sions could be drawn for the country as a 
whole. 

The industrial and geographical structure 
of Canada and the United Kingdom would 
be important factors in explaining the 
differences in participation rates between 
the two countries. Furthermore, the United 
Kingdom has a lower school-leaving age 
and provides many day nurseries for work- 
ing mothers. A lower marriage- and birth- 
rate also tends to increase participation 
rates in the United Kingdom compared 
with Canada. 


--Prepared in the Employment and Labour Market Section, 
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in the Labour Force — 2 


Department Broadcasts Six Talks 
about Women in Employment 


Five prominent Canadian women appear on “Canada at Work” program 
and speak on changing pattern of women’s employment, future of women 
in the economy, shortage of stenographers and nurses, effect on home life 


A series of six weekly radio broadcasts 
on the subject “Women in Employment” 
consisting of addresses by five women 
prominent in women’s organizations, gov- 
ernment, the legal profession, social work 
and nursing was completed last month. 
The broadcasts were sponsored by the 
Department of Labour as part of its 
regular weekly radio feature “Canada at 
Work,” which is carried by a network of 
Canadian stations. 

Speakers were Mrs. A. Turner Bone, 
President of the National Council of 
Women; Miss Ruth Hamilton, Co- 
ordinator of Women’s Employment, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Miss 
Margaret P. Hyndman, QC, Vice-President 
of the International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women and Past President 
ef the Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Miss Nora 
Lea, President of the Toronto Branch of 
the Canadian Association of Social Workers 
and Executive Secretary of the Protestant 
Children’s Homes; and Miss Helen G. 
MeArthur, President of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association. 

Mrs. Turner Bone examined the changing 
pattern of women’s employment. Miss 
Hamilton, who appeared on two programs, 
spoke on the future of women in a changing 
economy and discussed the question: “How 
serious is the shortage of stenographers?” 
Miss Hyndman spoke on women in 
executive and professional occupations, Miss 
Lea the effect on home and family of 
women in employment, and Miss McArthur 
on the supply and demand for nurses. 


Changing Pattern 


“The entrance of women in great numbers 
into the industrial world is the greatest 
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change” in the time she has been con- 
nected with the National Council of 
Women, said Mrs. A. Turner Bone on the 
broadcast that opened the series. 

The change began, she said, during the 
First World War. “During that period 
women in Canada really came out of the 
kitchen into the industrial world and have 
never returned,” she explained. 

Mrs. Turner Bone listed the chief occu- 
pations for girls and women before the 
First World War and as they are today. 
Before the 1914-1918 war, domestic service 
absorbed the greatest number of women 
gainfully employed, followed by teaching, 
nursing, clerking in stores, office work, 
factory work, and librarian. Now factory 
workers are first in numerical strength, 
followed by teachers, those in service occu- 
pations—domestics, waitresses, etc—nurses, 
and office workers. 

One change in the industrial world 
brought about by women’s entry into it 
has been their expression of the desire for 
equal pay for equal work, she said. “This 
is a big question,” she added. She did not, 
however, go into much detail on the 
subject. 

Turning to some of the problems encoun- 
tered by women in employment, Mrs. 
Turner Bone said :— 

“Women in business have experienced 
discrimination on the part of employers in 
favour of a man simply because she was 
a woman. Women have also had the 
experience of losing out in favour of a 
man at promotion time. These are some 
of the problems that women are meeting 
in the working world. The discrimination 
against the older worker has also been 
demonstrated. There seems to have been 
a tendency on the part of management to 


employ a younger, more glamourous- 
looking person even at the expense of 
experience and dependability.” 

On the subject of part-time employment 
she said :— 

“Women have shown that there is a 
growing number of married women wishing 
part-time employment, either because of 
the necessity for a larger take-home pay 
for the family or because of the preference 
of the woman to work outside the home; 
and also there is the desire of a woman 
to prepare herself for that later period 
when the children have launched into a 
life of their own, independent of her, and 
she wants to work again.” 


Women’s Future in a Changing Economy 

Women will continue to assume wider 
and greater responsibilities in Canada’s 
national life, Miss Ruth Hamilton pre- 
dicted in her talk on the future of women 
in a changing economy. 

It was not so long ago, she said, when 
stories of their extraordinary experiences in 
struggling to get to the top would be 
recounted as evidence of how difficult it 
was for women to gain recognition of their 
abilities in a man’s world. Other women 
were thus encouraged to attempt to make 
careers for themselves in the industrial 
or professional fields hitherto the exclusive 
territory of men. 

Today, all this is quite different, said 
Miss Hamilton, adding: “It may not be 
that conditions are such that women no 
longer meet prejudice but generally they 
are accepted on a basis of their qualifica- 
tions for the job and not as slightly inferior 
substitutes for male workers.” 

The full emergence of women into the 
labour market was hastened by the two 
world wars, Miss Hamilton explained. 

“The increase in the female labour force 
was greater during the decade of 1941 to 
1951 than in any previous ten-year period 
in Canada’s history. In 1901, women 
formed 13-3 per cent of the total labour 
force of Canada. This percentage in- 
creased steadily to 18-5 per cent in 1941, 
and at the time of the 1951 census the 
ratio stood at 22 per cent. To even glance 
through the reports and tabulations based 
on the 1951 census, it is obvious that 
women have entered many occupations and 
industries previously considered unsuitable 
for them, and that there are few fields into 
which some women, if only a few, have not 
ventured,” she said. 

About one-third of the female labour 
force are married women, Miss Hamilton 
said, and this increase in married women 
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workers has followed the steadily rising 
cost of living during the post-war years. 
Many married women work in order to 
maintain high living standards, for the 
greater financial security of their families, 
to build up funds for the education of 
children, and to supply care for dependent 
and aging relatives. “Women work, like 
men, because they must and to get what 
they most desire,” she added. 

Single women, who constitute two-thirds 
of the female labour force, work in most 
cases because they must support them- 
selves. “These women...have advantages 
today which were not available to women 
prior to the last war. They have the 
assurance that they are acceptable for 
employment in accordance with their 
qualifications for the job; they have a 
wider choice of occupations and they can, 
in many instances, demand equal pay for 
work equal to that performed by male 
workers,’ Miss Hamilton said. 

Pointing out that job opportunities for 
women will increase as Canada’s economy 
continues to expand, Miss Hamilton said 
it may be more difficult for some women 
to find the right job—that job in which 
they can utilize their abilities, training and 
skills. Proper connections can be found 
through the National Employment Service, 
she said, which provides special facilities 
for women seeking employment. 


Miss Hamilton listed several changes 
over the years that have made it possible 
for women to become important factors in 
the working world. These are an expand- 
ing economy where the supply of male 
workers has been insufficient to maintain 
production, the increasing use of skill rather 
than strength in our mechanized age, the 
decreasing demands of the home brought 
about by modern inventions and commer- 
cial services, and finally economic pressure 
with its two-fold aspect of meeting increas- 
ed living costs and satisfying the desire for 
more and more of the good things of life. 

“As for the future,” said Miss Hamilton, 
‘St will be largely what we can make of it, 
and as in the past, women have proved 
their capacity to meet the problem, so will 
they continue to assume wider and greater 
responsibilities in Canada’s national life.” 


Executive and Professional Occupations 
It is surprising to recall, Miss Hyndman 
said in her speech on women in executive 
and professional occupations, that it was 
only in 1868 that the first woman was 
licensed to practise medicine in Ontario, 
and only in 1883 that the first woman 
graduated in medicine in Ontario. 
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It was only in 1897 that Clara Brett 
Martin was called to the Bar of Ontario 
—the first woman barrister in the British 
Empire. Miss Martin had first to fight 
to get the Legislature to pass an act to 
allow her to become enrolled as a student 
solicitor and ultimately to practise as a 
solicitor, Miss Hyndman said. Then, 
having passed her examination, she still 
had a fight to get another act passed to 
allow her to be called to the Bar and to 
practise as a barrister before the courts. 
Thus the doors were opened to all women 
in Ontario who wanted to practise law. 


“To have the law of Ontario so amended,” 
Miss Hyndman said, “Miss Martin had to 
convince not only the men lawyers prac- 
tising then, but the members of the legis- 
lature, also all men, that what she was 
proposing was not immoral, or immodest, 
or indecent, and that it was fair and just, 
not only that women should be allowed to 
choose and practise a profession, but that 
it was fair arid just that women who came 
before the courts should be able to be 
represented by women, if they so desired.” 


Similar legislation followed in most of 
the other Canadian provinces, although it 
was not until many years later, in 1919, 
that Canadian women were given the 
franchise. 


“In the fifty-six years since the first 
woman was admitted to practise, what 
has happened? asks Miss Hyndman. She 
said :— 


We now practise in every province of 
Canada. In Ontario alone there are 159 
women lawyers and we have one woman a 
judge, Judge Helen Kinnear, the first woman 
judge of a court of record in the British 
Commonwealth. In the whole of Canada 
there are 17 women Queen’s Counsel. Some 
women practise in the criminal field—there 
are at least two Canadian women who have 
defended persons accused of murder, and 
both successfully—but more in the civil 
field. Many of them are largely engaged 
in court work, some in office practices, some 
in government or court offices. In the city 
of Toronto, I estimate that there are at 
least seventy women in practice, all earn- 
ing good livings, more than they would earn 
as teachers or nurses or in other professions 
more usual for women. 


The story of the first women in medicine 
was much the same. In days not so far 
behind us, women attending the university 
medical school for the first time could never 
find a seat in a lecture room, but had to 
stand for lectures throughout their first year, 
at least. This was because of a concerted 
effort on the part of men in the course to 
discourage them. Although Dr. Augusta 
Stowe Gullen was admitted to practice in 
1883, for many years thereafter women were 
educated in a separate medical school. Now 
there are hundreds of women practising all 
pranenes of medicine in every part of 

anada. 
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The variety of businesses and professions 
in which women have succeeded in Canada, 
Miss Hyndman observed, makes a fascinat- 
ing story. 

“ I know,” she went on, “many women 
who are successful as doctors, teachers, 
professors, even ministers; as lawyers, 
judges, engineers—mechanical, aeronautical, 
electrical, methods, every kind of engineer; 
druggists, industrial chemists, architects, 
dentists, dental mechanics, dietitians; there 
are women surveyors, physiotherapists, 
undertakers, even brew-masters, chefs of 
course, and manufacturers of all sorts of 
things—textiles, aeroplanes, shoes, tires, and 
countless other necessary articles. Public 
stenographers are common, managers of co- 
operatives, hotel managers, merchandisers, 
salesmen, real estate agents, and, of course, 
there are florists, designers, interior deco- 
rators, personnel directors, statisticians, 
caterers, printers, publishers, travel agents, 
advertising agents, musicians, sculptors, 
artists, writers, journalists, librarians; there 
are even women fur breeders, fruit growers, 
farmers, miners and prospectors, and fisher- 
men.... An astonishing record, is it not?” 


It may be asked how it has come about - 


that in so short a time women have come 
to choose such a variety of businesses and 
professions, said Miss Hyndman. Speaking 
for the women known to her personally, 
most of those who have reached the top, 
she said, cannot be said to have chosen 
that particular kind of business as a career 
but have started in as stenographers or 
bookkeepers .and gradually, through hard 
work and ability, have made themselves 
indispensable and risen to the top “in 
spite of a considerable amount of male 
scepticism, if not opposition”. 

There are, of course, she added, thou- 
sands of girls and women who never reach 
the top but spend their lives usefully as 
stenographers and secretaries. 


“Not nearly enough has been said of the 
importance of a good secretary in business,” 
Miss Hyndman continued. “In many large 
institutions, because of rules which we 
think outmoded, it is impossible for girls 
to go beyond a certain salary ceiling, 
except in the secretarial field: I am sure 
you are thinking, as I am, about banks 
and insurance companies. We have no 
women bank managers, and with only one 
exception that I know of, no managers 
of life insurance companies or trust 
companies, let alone presidents or vice- 
presidents of banks. Perhaps that is 
because we have no women directors, or 
very few women directors, of financial 
institutions.” 


In a brief reference to the attitude of 
some women in the home towards women 
who take employment outside their homes, 
both married and single, the attitude of 
many, Miss Hyndman said, changes only 
when they discover that they are going 
to be dependent on the earnings of their 
daughters for their own livelihood. “Then, 
usually the woman is too old or her influ- 
ence too little to do her, or her daughter 
or any woman in business or professional 
life, any good.” 

On the other hand, continued Miss 
Hyndman, there are hundreds of women 
who started working during the war, expect- 
ing their business careers to be limited to 
the duration of the war, but for one reason 
or another have had to remain. These 
women want to improve themselves and 
their positions. Anyone with such laudable 
ambition ought to be encouraged, she said, 
and rewarded for faithful and efficient 
service. 

Miss Hyndman concluded with some 
remarks on equal pay. 


When one considers a reward or compen- 
sation in relation to the work of women, 
one is up against a wall of prejudice and 
opposition—prejudice and opposition which 
is not, I am sorry to say, limited to the 
male public. And in this respect I ask you 
to consider the following points: What are 
we paid for? We are paid for work and 
not for family responsibilities. A bachelor 
is paid as much as a married man. A 
married man without children is paid as 
much as a married man with a family. 

What about dependents? Women have 
them too. But while men usually choose 
their dependents, women do not. Men’s 
dependents usually become assets, whereas 
women’s dependents, as time goes on, remain 
a liability. Will the community benefit? 
Yes, the community will benefit when women 
are paid equally with men for the same 
work, because the best person available 
will be chosen for the job. Does it cost 
less to be a woman than a man? Our food, 
clothing, housing, transport, education, taxes, 
entertainment and holidays cost the same, 
whereas, in addition to higher remunera- 
tion, men receive family allowances and are, 
in many ways, subsidized by taxes which 
we help to pay. Do women undercut men? 
Yes, and they will continue to do so as 
long as the pay is not for the job but for 
the person; that is to say, so long as women 
are paid less for doing the same job as men 
fhey will undersell men and will get their 
jobs. 

There are, I am pleased to say, many 
women in the professions who are paid for 
the job they do on the same scale as men. 
Every year, there are more and more women 
making places for themselves in the business 
world as well as in the professional field. 
So many of them, in fact, that they are no 
longer news. 


Effects on Home and Family 
“Whether married women with children 
should work outside their own homes is 


a much debated point and one on which 
there are perhaps as many opinions as 
there are individual family situations,” said 
Miss Nora Lea in her discussion of the 
effects on home and family of women in 
employment. 


After reviewing the trend that began with 
the First World War whereby more and 
more married women seek employment out- 
side the home, Miss Lea dealt with two 
broad classes of working mothers, those 
who work to maintain the family income 
and those who wish to work because they 
have creative minds and capacities. 

Women in the first group work either 
because the husband’s wages are insuffi- 
cient to meet the current daily needs of 
living, because they are widowed, divorced 
or deserted with children to support, or 
because the husband is ill, explained 
Miss Lea. 


“Many women in this category work 
from the urgency of necessity and would 
much prefer to be at home carrying their 
full-time responsibility of ‘mothering’ their 
children in the accepted sense of the term. 
This group is a large one in Canada due 
to the fact that our social security program 
makes no adequate provision to enable a 
mother left in such straits to maintain 
her family in health and decency without 
outside employment,” she said. 

If regular incomes were available for 
these mothers, it would not be necessary 
for institutions to be a party to the 
separation of mother and children, Miss 
Lea pointed out. 

Women in the second group, said Miss 
Lea, often feel that they have something 
to offer to the world and often need 
themselves the intellectual stimulation of 
work in business or one of the professions. 

“Many such women are much more 
effective in work in the world outside 
their homes than they are in the routine 
of domestic life, and feel, perhaps justi- 
fiably, that their children are happier and 
better adjusted in the care provided for 
them through a third party than were they 
themselves to accept the role of house- 
keeper rather than of professional woman,” 
she said. 

Probably the most satisfactory solution 
for these families is the employment of 
domestic help, said Miss Lea, although this 
is the least available solution because of 
the movement of people away from 
domestic service. For others, foster home 
placement, institution or boarding school, 
with camp during the summer, provides a 
responsible plan, she said. 
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Miss Lea concluded her broadcast by 
saying: “Families can be families whether 
mother is working outside or not, but 
only if she continues to recognize her role 
as the “mother person” and all that that 
implies in the emotional life of the family.” 


Supply of and Demand for Nurses 

“When you want a nurse, you want her 
urgently,” said Miss Helen G. McArthur; 
“in fact, you may want two or three to 
give care for 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Under such circumstances, you 
become immediately and practically aware 
of the present-day problem of the supply 
of and demand for nurses. If you inquire 
further you will find that this most essen- 
tial service is in great demand and the 
supply is not adequate to meet that 
demand.” 

The lack of nursing personnel is world- 
wide, said Miss McArthur, varying among 
countries from those with none whatever 
for millions of people to those with one 
nurse for approximately each 400 persons. 
This lack, according to medical and public 
health authorities, is hampering the progress 
of practically all health programs. 

Canada is one of the more fortunate 
countries, she said, with well over 43 
thousand practising registered nurses to 
serve nearly 144 million people, or one 
nurse to about 355 persons. In addition, 
we have more than 15,000 student nurses in 
our schools of nursing and thousands of 
nursing assistants. 

It is not, however, just a matter of 
population ratios, Miss McArthur pointed 
out; there is the question of distribution. 
Canada, with an area of more than 34 
million square miles, has a population of 
14 million, more than half of which is 
urban. Hospital and nursing services, to 
a large extent, are concentrated in the 
larger centres, she said, leaving about one- 
third of the medical personnel trying to 
spread their services over vast rural areas. 

With the development during the past 
half-century of modern scientific medicine, 
public health programs and an informed 
public, said Miss McArthur, Canadians have 
come to expect “and to a degree are willing 
to pay for” the best possible service. 

In the past four years, through federal- 
provincial health grants, hospital bed 
capacity has been increased by more than 
30 per cent but, although more nurses have 
been prepared than ever before, the supply 
has been increased by only about 18 per 
cent in both the graduate and student 
groups. Today, there are four times as 
many registered nurses as in 1934 and about 
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one-third more than in 1944; but it is 
estimated that between eight and nine 
thousand additional nurses are still needed 
to keep up with the ever-increasing demand. 

Most of our nurses are recruited from 
the young women graduating from our high 
schools, Miss McArthur said. Nursing is 
attracting approximately 25 per cent of 
Canada’s graduates—a higher percentage 
than obtains in either the United States 
or the United Kingdom. 

“What, then, are the solutions to the 
problem of demand in excess of supply?” 
Miss McArthur asked. 

We know, she said, that the pool of 
young girls in Canada is greater than the 
number graduating from high school. Girls 
should be encouraged to complete high 
school education and so increase the 
potential pool for all occupations. 

In looking for recruits, “Canada has 
neglected the potential source in the male 
population. Male nurses have not been 
prepared in Canada to the same extent as 
in many other countries and they could 
make a very real contribution, particularly 
in some of the special fields,” she stated. 

Training should be made attractive and 
sound. Canadian schools of nursing are 
trying to do this, she said, but the financial 
support of the majority of them is left to 
the hospitals, already burdened with finan- 
cial difficulties, and the cost is largely a 
charge on the paying patient at a time 
when he is least able to carry it. 

“The Canadian Nurses’ Association,” Miss 
McArthur said, “is on record as approving 
government support of nursing education, 
such as is given to other fields of educa- 
tion. It is the hope of the profession that 
an informed public will be prepared in the 
very near future to support nursing educa- 
tion on the same basis as it now does all 
other professional groups such as doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, etc. What is needed is 
independent schools of nursing which plan 
and control the complete experience of the 
student. This can be possible only when 
adequate financial support is available. 
With such schools, we could then hope to 
attract and retain our full share of recruits 
for nursing and continue to increase the 
supply of nurses.” 

The whole answer to the supply of 
nursing service, however, does not lie in 
the number of nurses available, stated 
Miss McArthur. We must also ask the 
question: Are we properly utilizing all types 
of nursing service? She went on:— 

We must learn to conserve our 
nursing power. 


duties that other workers might do, such as 
clerical work. Improved personnel policies 


We must free them. ae 


and satisfactory working conditions could 
decrease the loss of nurses from the profes- 
sion. Married nurses must be permitted to 
make their contribution, when possible, 
through careful planning. 

Health authorities in both hospitals and 
the community, as well as the nursing 
profession, she concluded, are spending 
much time and effort on the solution of 
these problems. 


Shortage of Stenographers 

It is not the seriousness of the shortage 
of stenographers but “the extent of the 
shortage and its causes with which I think 
we should be concerned,” Miss Ruth 
Hamilton said in her address that ended 
the series. 

“There is a shortage of stenographers,” 
Miss Hamilton said, “that has come about 
because of business expansion throughout 
Canada.” But, she went on to explain, 
three other factors contribute to it: the 
employment of stenographers on not truly 
stenographie tasks (Miss Hamilton called 
this the “wastage” of stenographers), the 
payment of almost-equal salaries to stenog- 
raphers and typists, and the imposition of 
age limitations. 

While a shortage of stenographers seems 
apparent from newspaper advertisements 
and the number of orders placed with the 
National Employment Service, many 
employers ask for stenographers when less 
qualified persons could perform the work 
equally efficiently, Miss Hamilton explained. 


“Stenography is a skill, and a stenog- 
rapher combines in her skill two other 
skills—one, of writing shorthand legibly and 
accurately, the other in operating a type- 
writer at an approved rate of speed. To 
become proficient in each of these two 
skills the individual must have good co- 
ordination of eye, ear and hand, and the 
ability to work fast and _ accurately; 
proficiency is gained only after sound 
training and much practice,” Miss Hamilton 
said. 


Yet many employers hire such qualified 
and trained personnel to type letters or 
material from a dictaphone or rough drafts. 


“This is ... what I call-wastage of 
stenographers, and it may explain, in part 
at least, why there may be a shortage of 
stenographers,’ Miss Hamilton added. 


In many circumstances, she explained, the 
National Employment Service found execu- 
tives really required not a stenographer but 
a “good typist, one who understood how 
to set up material in proper form on the 
typewriter, who was accurate in copying 
figures and tabulations, and who, in addi- 


tion, had had experience in general office 
work. Such an employee might also 
qualify as a secretary. And, if she was a 
good typist, she could write letters which 
had been dictated to a recording machine 
and thus fulfil all the requirements of the 
employer, without needing shorthand.” 

Rates of pay are another contributing 
factor to the shortage of stenographers, 
Miss Hamilton reported. 

“Tn some instances,” she pointed out, “the 
typist may receive the same or nearly the 
same rate of pay as does the stenographer, 
and unless the stenographer’s skill as a 
shorthand writer is recognized in the wage 
scale, there is no reason to expect that 
girls will spend time and money in acquir- 
ing proficiency in shorthand. 


“T do not think many would disagree 
with me in saying that it takes not less 
than nine months to acquire the required 
facility in writing shorthand for commercial 
use. If this skill does not receive recog- 
nition as a skill, and if the stenographer 
is not paid appreciably more than the 
typist, it is not surprising that many girls 
do not want to spend time and money in 
acquiring a knowledge of shorthand.” 


The “age factor” is another prime cause 
of the shortage, she explained. 


Many employers want attractive, respon- 
sible, experienced stenographers, and yet 
under 25, or even 20, years of age. Miss 
Hamilton related one instance where an 
employer advertised for a “senior stenog- 
rapher” under 25. 

“Ts it reasonable to expect to find these 
qualifications in a young person under 20— 
or even 25?” Miss Hamilton asked. 


She pointed out that these arbitrary age 
limits imposed on stenographic positions 
bar many competent, qualified individuals. 

“T am sorry to think of the number of 
eases which have come to my attention 
in which the individual was unable to find 
employment as a stenographer simply 
because she was at the extreme old age of 
35!” Miss Hamilton said. 


“J believe the shortage could become 
considerably less,” she concluded, “if more 
emphasis were placed on the ability, pro- 
ficiency and skill of the stenographer or 
typist, and less on the year in which she 
was born. I believe, too, that some 
improvement in the situation could be 
effected if the description of the duties to 
be performed by the stenographer, as such, 
were more specific, so that every stenog- 
rapher could be utilized to the best of 
her ability and in the best interests of her 
employer.” 
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in the Labour Force —3 


Organized Labour’s Opinion 


of Women in Employment 


TLC Statement on Women Members 


When one thinks of the trade-union 
movement or of the working force of 
Canada, one somehow conjures up a picture 
of brawny men in shirt sleeves and over- 
alls wielding heavy tools in mine, mill and 
factory. In this age of assembly lines and 
constant technological development this 
picture is’ outdated and distorted, for 
women form an important segment of the 
trade-union movement and are equally 
with men a part of the total working 
force of our country. 

Few men or women escape the divine 
commandment: “Thou shalt earn thy bread 
by the sweat of thy brow”; but for the 
purpose of this article we will limit the 
discussion to those women who are gain- 
fully employed, that is, those working for 
a@ wage. 

This is not meant as a slight to the 
millions of women who toil unceasingly in 
the home, washing, sweeping, nursing, 
cooking and doing the countless chores 
involved in raising a family and keeping 
the breadwinner happy and contented. 

There is a common belief that women 
are difficult to organize and do not make 
trustworthy members of trade unions. We 
have no hestitation in saying that this 
belief is fallacious and contrary to experi- 
ence of the trade-union movement. 

Wherever men can be organized in an 
industry, no great difficulty is experienced 
in organizing the women as well. This fact 
is proved by the union membership of 
many thousands of women in the needle 
trades, textiles, chemicals, rubber, printing, 
tobacco, electrical appliances and many 
manufacturing industries. 

Difficulty is encountered in organizing 
women only in those fields where men are 
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also either indifferent or hostile to union- 
ization, e.g., the so-called white-collar class. 

That women become and remain staunch 
members of trade unions reflects greatly to 
their credit, for contrary to men, their job 
in industry or commerce is not their ulti- 
mate vocation. All women, we suppose, 
aspire to home and family and their posi- 
tion in industry is, relatively speaking, 
temporary. 

While we have no definite statistics 
available on the matter, trade-union experi- 
ence clearly demonstrates that more than 
half of the women gainfully employed are 
below the age of 25. It is evident that 
young women between the ages of 18 and 
25, with few exceptions, are perhaps more 
concerned with future marriage plans than 
advancement in the industries in which 
they are employed. This, of course, is not 
meant to depreciate in any way the indis- 
pensable contribution women make to the 
essential production of goods in Canada; 
rather, it is to demonstrate that women’s 
bargaining position and future stake in 
industry and commerce is not the same as 
that of men. 

Another important group of women in 
industry is composed of married women 
who temporarily and for a variety of 
reasons return to gainful employment after 
marriage. Many of these married women 
are forced to return to work because their 
husbands’ wages are below subsistence 
standards, ‘or because of illness of the 
bread-winner. Without casting any reflec- 
tion. on the great merit of this group of 
women who not only fill an important role 
in our industrial life but also must carry 
on their major task of home and family, 
it may be said that these women are not 


in a very strong bargaining position in 
industry and do not consider their return 
to factory or office as anything but 
temporary until the emergency or condi- 
tion which necessitated their return to 
gainful employment has passed and they 
can return to their normal duties as wives 
and mothers. 

Despite these deterrent factors and all 
that can be said to the contrary, women 
are a vital part of our gainfully-employed 
working force and make an important 
contribution to the militancy and solidarity 
of the trade-union movement. Many 
scores of women hold important positions 
in local unions and are an effective force 
in the activities of the unions affiliated to 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

In the early days of the trade-union 
movement, there was some opposition to 
accepting women for membership in trade 
unions; but wiser counsel soon prevailed, 
for it was realized that if women in 
industry and commerce were left unorgan- 
ized they would be a constant threat to 
the hard-won gains the men had obtained 
through collective bargaining. In fact, the 
dominant battle cry in the organization of 
women into the trade-union family became 
“equal pay for equal work”. 

To properly assess the constant and 
indispensable contribution of women in the 
labour movement could not be encom- 
passed in a short article such as this. To 
try to name a few of the outstanding 
labour leaders of the so-called weaker sex 
is difficult indeed, for they are legion. 
Without any reflection on those who may 
not come to mind immediately we should 
like to signal the efforts and selfless 
devotion of some of the outstanding women 
in our trade-union organization. 

Who would deny the outstanding merit 
of the women who contributed to the 
transition of the ladies’ garment industry 
from the sweatshop which it undeniably 
was before the thirties to the decent living 
standards enjoyed by the workers of that 
industry today? For instance, Miss Yvette 
Charpentier, a driving force in the Montreal 
Dressmakers Union for many years and 
presently Director of the educational and 
recreational activities of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Mont- 
real; Miss Annette Langevin, an organizer 
and negotiator of great ability who was for 
many years assistant manager of the Mont- 
real Dressmakers Union and who is now 
Deputy-Administrator of the Parity Com- 
mittee of the dress industry of the Province 
of Quebee (Miss Langevin is the first 
woman ever to hold such a position in 
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Quebec) ; Miss Cecile Leblanc, an extremely 
effective and hard-working business agent 
who not only does a good job for her 
union but is also an outstanding delegate 
and officer of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council; Mrs. Guillemette, the 
competent and capable President of Local 
262, ILGWU, which has a membership of 
7,000. We cannot mention by name the 
scores of women in this great organization 
who contribute greatly to its success as 
officers, shop chairladies and stewards. 

Women also played an indispensable role 
in the unionization of the tobacco indus- 
try. One of the women in the forefront 
from the very beginning of the organiza- 
tion of this industry is Cecile Clement, who 
not only contributed to the effective 
unionization of the workers in the plant in 
which she was employed but aided volun- 
tarily and unstintingly in the organization 
of almost every tobacco plant in Canada. 
She still fills an important position in her 
local union. Miss Rose Lacombe, Miss 
Olga Langevin, Jeanette Galarneau, Rose 
Rousseau, Thérése Beaulieu and Mary 
Grottole also do outstanding work as officers 
of their respective local unions. 

In a relatively new industry to Canada, 
the chemical industry, we also find many 
women working side by side with the men 
in negotiating better conditions for their 
fellow workers and their families. We must 
mention Miss Lucille Hert, who is in the 
forefront not only of her local union affairs 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the local but 
in any organizing or social activities of 
her international union in Canada. Miss 
Jeanette Descent, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Regional Council of Chemical 
Workers, is another whose wholehearted 
collaboration in trade-union affairs could 
stand favourable comparison with the men 
members of her union. 


The preponderant role of women in the 
organizing of the textile industry is unde- 
niable and full justice could hardly be done 
to all but we could point out for particular 
mention Miss Christine Bélanger, Miss 
Elizabeth Thériault, Miss Eva Mufford and 
Miss Ruth Smith, not to forget the always 
reliable and hard-working Miss Nola 
Dubeau, who has been Secretary of Local 
192 for many years. 


We could name many more in other 
unions all over Canada who participate in 
trade-union affairs on an equal footing with 
men but space forbids us that privilege. 
But we would like to point out another 
important and invaluable contribution of 
women in the trade-union life of Canada, 
that of the great number of girls and 
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women who work in trade-union offices and 
who efficiently -administer the business 
affairs of labour unions everywhere. 

The days are long since past when the 
walking delegate carried his office around 
in his pocket. Today, trade unions have 
business offices which could compare 
favourably with any in industry or com- 
merce for efficiency. Many a_ harried 
organizer or business agent is dependent 
on his secretary to remind him of the many 
details that are part of his daily work. 

Could our vast trade-union movement 
function properly but for the knowledge 
and ability of such outstanding women as 
Miss C. M. Mahoney of the head office of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, who for such a number of years 
has served successive administrations of the 
Congress with such devotion and such a 
store of precious knowledge? And Miss 
Yvonne Pouget of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen whose intimate knowledge 
of the problems of the Brotherhood has 
served many officers and members of that 
great organization? 


Nor would we forget Helene Antonuk, 
Executive Secretary of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour, who not only administers 
the affairs of the Federation but who edits 
its official publication The Labor World. 
Her work in translating union constitutions 
and books on parliamentary procedure from 
English into French has proved a valuable 
contribution to the conduct of union affairs 
in the Province of Quebec, where most 
trade-union meetings are conducted in both 
languages. 

We could name many others in union 
offices who do more than their fair share 
in the transaction of trade-union business 
but again we feel constrained to go on to 
another field where women play a major 
role in the labour movement. 


Most international unions make pro- 
visions in their constitutions for the 


chartering of ladies’ auxiliaries. These 
organizations, composed of the wives and 
mothers of trade-union members, organize 
social activities and assist the needy and 
sick in the trade-union family and promote 
recreational activities for the children and 
generally assist in the general welfare. 


Finally, we must pay tribute to the wives 
and mothers of trade-union members 
everywhere who by their understanding and 
sympathy make the trade-union movement 
the effective force that it is, for many 
strikes may be won or lost not on the 
picket line or around the negotiating table 
but in the home, for that is where the 
sacrifices must be made and the moral 
support given by the wife and mother is 
essential to the ultimate victory. 

While it has been said that “the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world”, we 
in the trade-union movement may truth- 
fully say that women’s contribution in the 
promotion, activities and development of 
the trade-union movement are indispen- 
sable and of ever-growing importance. 


Approximately 26 of the 70-odd national 
and international unions affiliated to this 
Congress have female members. In the 
needle trades, such as the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, United Garment 
Workers (whose Canadian representative is 
Mrs. Emily Ross), Tobacco Workers, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees, Building Ser- 
vice Employees, inside Civic Workers, 
Government Employees and such indus- 
tries as rubber shoes and boots, the’ per- 
centage of female employees would be 
about 50 per cent. 


One of the national unions (Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission Employees), 
eight provincial organizations (government 
employees) and approximately 149 out of 
the 300 federal unions have women 
members. 


CCL Policy on Women Workers 


One basic fact must be recognized by 
management, labour and government: 
women are in the labour force to stay. 
During the war, many women went into 
the factories or accepted part-time jobs, 
some to withdraw again when peace came. 
But since the war ended, their numbers 
have become stabilized; they now consti- 
tute a substantial one-fifth of the total 
labour force. 
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If women’s services are essential to the 
country’s economy in both war and peace- 
time, then it is only proper that their 
interests be safeguarded. To some extent 
this has been done. Provincial legislation 
sets certain standards that employers must 
observe regarding hours of work, minimum 
wages, holidays, overtime and weekly 
rest-days. (In many cases, similar standards 
apply to men.) Three provinces have 
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passed equal pay legislation. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is available to women 
workers as well as men. But there is ample 
room for improvement. 

Minimum wage-rates are in most cases 
ridiculously low. For example, in Ontario 
the minimum wage for women ranges from 
$13.80 to $16.80 per week, depending on 
the size of the city. In Quebec, the range 
is from 41 to 51 cents per hour. These 
totally-inadequate minimum  wage-rates 
apply to about three-quarters of the women 
who are employed, since this proportion is 
concentrated in these two provinces. There 
is also unfair discrimination in Manitoba 
and New Brunswick, where a_ lower 
minimum wage-rate is set for women than 
for men. No protection at all is afforded 
women in Newfoundland. 

In some provinces, legislation governing 
the maximum hours that women may be 
employed in factories, shops or offices is far 
from satisfactory. In New Brunswick, for 
example, a legal maximum of 54 hours a 
week for female factory workers certainly 
leaves room for improvement. No legis- 
lation limiting hours of work of women is 
in effect in Nova Scotia, while in New- 
foundland, none exists for factory workers, 
although some shop and office employees 
are covered in St. John’s. 

Seven provinces are without equal pay 
legislation, and there is no indication that 
they are preparing to take any action to 
remedy this situation. Nor has the federal 
Government done so. (They could give 
this protection to women in industries 
covered by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act.) 

Unemployment insurance payments are 
far too low to meet today’s high living 
costs. The discriminatory measures against 
married women in the Act are quite 
unwarranted, and have led to considerable 


hardship. This is a matter of some 
importance, since, according to the last 
Census, there are now four times as many 
married women in the labour force as there 
were a decade ago. 

It is mainly through collective bargain- 
ing that women’s position in the labour 
market has improved. Certainly, organ- 
ized labour has long recognized that women 
should be organized along with other 
workers. So long as women were a source 
of cheap labour, the general wage-levels of 
all workers were threatened. Lower wages 
meant a reduction generally in purchasing 
power and standards of living. 

There is no question but that union 
membership has brought substantial bene- 
fits to women workers. They have won 
higher wages, better working conditions and 
greater security through the operation of 
seniority clauses in agreements. Many 
union contracts contain equal pay and “no 
discrimination” clauses. On the other hand, 
it is also true that women, in their 
participation in trade union activities, have 
been indispensable to the establishment of 
strong unions. 

Much still remains to be done. Some 
industries, traditionally known as “women’s 
trades”, such as textiles, clothing, food, and 
boots and shoes, have wage-structures that 
are still too low. Thousands of women 
employed in offices, shops and services, are 
unorganized and helpless in their efforts to 
obtain salaries and wages that will keep 
pace with present high living costs. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour 
believes in the principle that workers have 
a right to decent wages and security of 
employment, and that this should apply 
equally to men and women. At its annual 
conventions and in its annual meetings with 
the Cabinet, it has strongly endorsed the 
principle of equal pay for women. 


Statements on Women by Some CCL Affiliates 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Since the early years of our Brotherhood 
an ever-growing percentage of our member- 
ship has been women. This is accounted 
for by the fact that we represent large 
groups of railway clerical workers, and the 
railways have always been one of the major 
employers of female help in office work. 
As time went on, and women more and 
more came into rights and freedoms that 
were justly theirs, employment opportuni- 
ties expanded, and thus our percentage of 
women members continued to climb. At 
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the moment it would be impossible for me 
to give anything like an accurate estimate 
of just how many women members we do 
have or represent by our numerous collec- 
tive agreements. The percentage figure, for 
obvious reasons, jumped overnight when we 
expanded into the field of representing 
railway hotel workers. 

Women workers have always been 
welcomed into membership in our organ- 
ization; ‘they are second to none in carrying 
out the membership obligations and duties. 
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We are proud of every one of them. Vast 
numbers of them have not been content to 
remain as passive members but have 
jumped into the work of the union in 
every field. We have large locals today 
which owe their coming into being and 
subsequent existence to the initial and 
untiring work of some women member. 
Several locals bear the names today, as a 
memorial, of some hard-working militant 
woman-member who has long since passed 
to the great beyond. On more than one 
occasion a woman has sat around the 
negotiating table, as part of a committee, 
and carried her full share of the load, when 
collective agreements were being conceived 
and created. 


At present more than 50 women members 
hold office in our local divisions, with 
several holding the high office of president, 
while others head up local grievance com- 
mittees. In almost every case the mem- 
bership in the locals is predominantly male; 
but the mere male has recognized and 
honoured the leadership qualities of these 
women. There are no sex barriers to 
qualify for membership in our organization. 
To us they are all workers, and that is the 
basic requirement to be a good and active 
unionist. I take this opportunity to salute 
and honour all of our female members. 


H. A. Chappell, 
National President. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America since its inception has contin- 
uously striven to eradicate the inequalities 
that existed in the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry, and has largely succeeded in doing 
so. Female workers were exploited to a 
great extent in the sweat-shop conditions 
that existed in the needle trades prior to 
the inauguration of the union. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
undertook and fought to abolish the differ- 
entials that existed between male and 
female workers doing the same work. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers are 
proud that today, in all the shops under 
its jurisdiction, they have succeeded in 
establishing equality for the female workers 
at the machines or benches, not only in 


their earning capacity, but also in the treat- 
ment and conditions in the shops. 

The union has established that women 
can be and are employed in all sections 
of our industry in the same capacity and 
at the same rate of pay as men. The 
female members have all the rights and 
privileges accorded to the male members 
of the union. We have female members in 
the executives of our locals; they have been 
elected to represent their locals at national 
and international conventions, and they 
participate in all of the activities in the 
union. There are approximately 1,400 
female members in our Toronto organ- 
ization. 

Sol Spivak, 
Manager, Toronto Joint Board. 


Communications Workers of America 


The Communications Workers of America 
represents workers in an industry in which 
approximately 60 per cent of them are 
women. 

It is only a natural development that 
women have assumed a role of leadership 
in all phases of union activity. CWA being 
an industrial union, women do not have 
representation, nor do they hold positions 
of responsibility, solely because they are 
women. Women are elected or appointed 
to positions because of proven qualities of 
leadership and ability to perform a service 
to the membership as a whole. Activities 
range throughout the complete functions of 
the union structure, both local or inter- 
national, including administrative, legisla- 
tive, political, research educational and 
organizational responsibilities. 

The “equal pay for equal work” principle 
is a vigorous platform of CWA. Tradi- 
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tionally, however, women in the telephone 
industry have not been allowed to perform 
jobs generally performed by men. The jobs 
women perform are among the lowest paid 
jobs, not necessarily those of lesser skill. 
CWA has in the past number of years 
decreased the dollar differential considerably 
between these low-paid job classifications 
and those of higher pay with comparatively 
equal skills. 

Women work in the communications 
industry, as in any other industry, because 
they must, and are doing much by recog- 
nition and active participation to improve 
the economic status of the whole working 
force of the industry. 


Elma Hannah, 


Special Representative. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America 


In the bargaining units we represent as 
bargaining agent, there are between 1,800 
and 2,400 women, or approximately 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent of the workers. Very 
few women are employed in the manu- 
facture of rubber tires, whereas from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of the employees 
in rubber footwear and mechanical rubber 
goods plants are female. 

The policy of the United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America 
generally is: no discrimination but equal 
consideration. Most of our contracts pro- 
vide for equal pay for equal work regardless 
of age or sex, and many contracts maintain 
separate seniority lists for male and female 
protecting women from being displaced by 
men in case of lay-off and vice versa. 

Women are strongly encouraged to take 
an active part in local union affairs, and 
each year women are elected by their 
respective local unions as officers, members 
of the executive boards, committee mem- 
bers, stewards, as well as delegates to con- 
ventions, conferences and committee 
meetings. 


Women in the CCCL 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour is the only national labour 
body to count a woman on its executive. 

This honour falls to Miss Yolande Valois, 
of Sorel, who is completing her second term 
as a CCCL Vice-president. Miss Valois 
was unanimously re-elected at the last con- 
vention, in Quebec City, at which she was 
called upon to chair one of the sessions. 
The CCCL, at its Shawinigan Falls con- 
vention in 1952, first decided to reserve one 
of its vice-presidencies for a woman. 


We also find that the female members 
of the local unions are very helpful in 
organizing the ladies’ auxiliaries. These 
chapters are set up for the benefit of wives, 
daughters and sisters of members of our 
local unions. They are doing a wonderful 
job in educating families of members of 
our locals as to the problems that local 
union members are continually confronted 
with, and giving them a better understand- 
ing as to the necessity of legal strikes. This 
is very helpful where it is necessary to take 
strike action, as it maintains the morale 
of the local union member’s family, which 
is necessary to win any legal strike. 

I cannot stress too strongly the impor- 
tance of the ladies’ auxiliaries in the labour 
movement. Not only is it a source of 
education, but they have been able to 
raise considerable amounts of money to 
support the local unions in purchasing their 
union halls and furnishing them. They 
also cater at social functions of the locals, 
which creates greater unity among the 
members of local unions. 


Norman Allison, 
District 6 Director. 


More than a third of the CCCL mem- 
bership, which now exceeds one hundred 
thousand, are women. In some unions, the 
ratio of women exceeds 50 per cent. 

Among the federations affiliated with the 
CCCL where women are in large numbers 
are: the National Catholic Textile Federa- 
tion, the National Federation of Clothing 
Industry Workers, the National Catholic 
Federation of Services, the National Federa- 
tion of Full Fashioned and Circular Hosiery 
Workers, the National Catholic Federation 
of Commerce Employees and the National 
Federation of Glove Workers. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


I have been informed that there are 
approximately 100 women workers 
employed and working under the collec- 
tive wage agreements negotiated by the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers with rail- 
ways in Canada; that there are approxi- 
mately 29 women, 13 coach cleaners and 
16 seamstresses (upholsterers) employed on 
Canadian railways under wage agreement 
No. 11, negotiated by Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department. 


As a rule women are not employed in 
the branches of railway service repre- 
sented by Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department. ‘Those women 
joined the service of the railways during 
war years and form a very small per- 
centage of the 45,000 employees in that 
Department. They receive the same rate 
of wages as male employees doing the same 
work. 
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I might say it is the policy of all the 
organizations represented by our Com- 
mittee that women employees doing the 
same work as male employees should 
receive equal pay. 


J. L. D. Ives, 
Chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee. 


Opposition to union requests for the 
guaranteed annual wage has been expressed 
by the Ontario Provincial Council of 
Women, which passed a resolution on the 
subject at a recent meeting. The resolu- 
tion, submitted by the Hamilton Local 
Council of Women, is now before the 
National Council of Women for study. 


Part-Time Work Seen as Morale-Builder for Wives, Mothers 


A part-time job may do a lot to raise 
the morale of wives and mothers. Mixing 
with people, receiving and expressing ideas, 
gives a woman self-confidence. It may 
make her more conscious of her looks, 
deportment and speech than if she were 
not in the business world. And, in some 
cases, part-time work gives a woman a 
chance to get away from the home to gain 
a new perspective. 

These opinions are quoted in a report 
of the United Nations Secretary-General 
on “Part-Time Work for Women” pre- 
pared at the request of the Commission 
on the Status of Women. 

Based on information received from a 
number of non-governmental organizations 
and on certain publications, the report 
discusses the meaning of part-time work, 
the present status of part-time employment 
in 12 countries, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of part-time employment. A 
final chapter summarizes suggestions. 

Here is one suggestion for meeting diffi- 
culties of part-time working wives and 
mothers: cut down the time and effort 
required to keep house; in other words, 
“make housekeeping a part-time job”. 
What is needed, the report indicates, are 
more efficient kitchen gadgets and utensils, 
prepared and semi-prepared food at rea- 
sonable prices, and arrangements for better 
and faster shopping facilities. 

Maybe the therapeutic value of getting 
jobs for discontented wives has not been 
sufficiently recognized, the report suggests. 

However, reports received by the 
Secretary-General indicate a part-time job 
may not always be “an unqualified 
blessing” for a wife or mother. The UN 
report points out that she may have to 
face increased housekeeping costs, and may 
also find herself neglecting responsibilities 
in the home. Also, if the office or factory 
is a long way from her home, she may 
spend too much time and money in travel. 
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Citing other disadvantages, the report 
notes comments that part-time workers 
hired for peak periods may be required 
to work disproportionately harder than 
regular employees; that they may be given 
routine tasks which do not employ their 
full capabilities, and that they are likely 
to be the first to be dismissed under 
adverse business conditions. 

Among other ideas presented in the UN 
report are these :— 

Part-time work should not be allowed to 
become a threat to the working conditions 
of full-time employees. 

Working conditions of part-time employees 
should be carefully watched, and social 
security regulations should be adapted to 
meet the needs of these workers. 

Opportunities for part-time work should 
be considered in. the fields of teaching, 
social service, home. employment and 
domestic service. “Home help services” 
along the lines of those in the United 
Kingdom, non-profit-making laundries and 
mobile house-cleaning units have also been 
suggested as suitable fields. 

Equal pay for men and women should 
be for equal work, and the fact that it is 
part-time work should not be taken into 
consideration; in this connection, one 
suggestion was that minimum wage regula- 
tions might be established at hourly instead 
of at daily or weekly rates. 

‘On the question of discrimination against 
women, and particularly against married 
women, in opportunities for employment, 
it was suggested that any legislation con- 
cerning discrimination should include pro- 
visions forbidding discrimination on the 
grounds of “sex” and “marital stat 

The responsibility of women employees 
to show loyalty and maturity in their work, 
and to avoid asking for special privileges 
and consideration, was cited as a primary 
need in regard to questions of advancement, 
employment and equality of pay. 2 


in the Labour Force —4 


Status of Women in the U.S., 1953 


Bulletin recently published by Women’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, contains sections on employed women, labour laws for 
women, professional opportunities, and women’s voice in government 


Women in employment, professional 
opportunities for women, women’s voice in 
government and politics, women in unions 
and organizations, and labour laws for 
women are discussed in a bulletin, The 
Status of Women in the United States, 
1958 (Bulletin 249), released recently by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour. 


Women in Employment 

Industrial expansion in the United States 
has meant an increasing need for women’s 
work as well as men’s, the bulletin observes, 
and as new industries and occupations have 
developed, the proportion of women in the 
labour force has increased. While the two 
world wars and the Korean conflict gave 
impetus to women’s employment, it only 
accelerated a long-time trend in which a 
constantly increasing number of women 
were working outside the home. 

In 1950, according to the decennial 
census, there were four-and-a-half times as 
many women working as there were 60 
years earlier. Of even more significance 
than the numerical increase, since the 
population is much larger than in 1890, it 
is pointed out, is the growing proportion 
of wage-earning women in the population. 
In that time, the proportion has increased 
by 50 per cent. Of the 58 million women 
of working age in April 1953, 19 million, or 


three out of every ten, were in the labour 
force; in 1890, the proportion was two out 
of every ten. 

Two significant trends that have emerged 
are the growing proportion of married 
women in the labour force and the in- 
creasing employment of older women. 

Since 1940, there has been an almost 
complete reversal in the proportion of 
single and married women in the labour 
force. Single women in 1940 made up 
almost half of the total of working women; 
in 1952 they were less than one-third. One 
factor contributing to this reversal is the 
increased proportion of married women in 
the population. But it is also true, says 
the report, that a higher proportion of 
married women are working outside the 
home today than in 1940. Twenty-seven 
per cent of all married women are in the 
labour force, a proportion as high as that 
reached at the peak of the Second World 
War and higher by ten points than the 
proportion in 1940. 


More older women were in the labour 
force in 1953 than in 1950; thus, according 
to the report, continuing a trend which was 
very marked between the 1940 and 1950 
decennial censuses. Over the ten-year 
period there has been a 60-per-cent increase 
in the number of working women aged 35 
to 54 years. In 1940, this age group was 
only one-third of the labour force but was 


Women’s Bureau Appointment Soon? 


As this issue of the Lasour GAzETTE was going to press, the Minister of Labour 
was asked when he expected the post of head of the Women’s Bureau to be filled. 

He replied that he hoped that a specific recommendation would be forthcoming 
so that the Civil Service Commission could make the appointment soon. 
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two-fifths in 1953. Women workers 55 to 
64 years of age more than doubled in the 
1940-50 period, it is estimated, and in- 
creased by five per cent in the past three 
years. 

The increase in labour force participation 
of women was almost entirely among 
women 35 years of age and over. There 
has been a decided decrease in the 20 to 
24 age group, in part the result of the low 
birthrate of the depression years. The 
number decreased by eight per cent 
between 1940 and 1950 and by six per cent 
between 1950 and 1953. In the age bracket 
25 to 34, the change in the past 138 years 
has been only slight. The median age of 
women workers has risen from 25-8 years in 
1900 to 37-5 years in 1953. 

So great has been the demand for young 
women to enter various types of employ- 
ment that shortages have developed in some 
of the fields depending largely on women 
for their labour supply. A general short- 
age of women workers between the ages 
of 18 and 384 who are without family 
responsibilities that tie them down has 
created a situation in which there is urgent 
need for women to enter or take training 
for some of the professions and occupa- 
tions most essential to the public welfare, 
such as teaching, nursing, social work, 
nutritionists and occupations in the medical 
field. The Women’s Bureau suggests that 
measures such as removing the arbitrary 
age specifications that bar older women, 
improvement of salaries, increased training 
opportunities and employment of trained 
women on a part-time basis could help in 
overcoming these shortages. 

“Never more than now,” states the report, 
“have women in the United States enjoyed 
a freer choice in the kind of work they do.” 
Women as well as men are encouraged to 
prepare for the type of work for which 
they are best fitted and at which they are 
most likely to succeed. 


As new occupational opportunities have 
opened up to women there has been a large 
movement from the less remunerative types 
of employment to those offering more pay 
and better working conditions. As an in- 
stance, the number of women employed as 
private household workers in the United 
States has declined rapidly since 1940, 
whereas the growth in the number of women 
doing clerical work has been spectacular. 
Office jobs and other types of clerical work 
employ more women today than any other 
occupation group, with three out of every 
ten women workers so classified. The 
second largest group is made up of women 
operatives, primarily factory workers. 
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The number of women in professional and 
technical work has increased but forms a 
smaller proportion of the woman labour 
force than in 1940. 

Women’s chances to advance to the 
better positions in business and industry 
are as yet not as good as those of men, 
the bulletin states, many of the better jobs 
still being considered “men’s”. This tradi- 
tional attitude, it says, is breaking down 
as more and more women prove themselves 
capable of handling positions of responsi- 
bility. A constantly increasing number of 
women are now filling really important 
posts, such as top executive positions in 
manufacturing firms, department stores, 
railway companies and in the publishing and 
writing field. 

More than half of the bank employees 
in the United States are women, according 
to a report of the Association of Bank 
Women. The greater proportion are in 
clerical jobs but there are more than 6,000 
women officers in banks throughout the 
country, including six bank owners and 
partners, 27 board chairmen, 96 bank 
presidents and 337 vice-presidents. 


Professional Opportunities 


Increasing opportunities for women are 
opening up in the _ professional field. 
Practically all the professional schools 
which formerly barred women students are 
now open to them, it is stated. 

In 1950, there were in the United States 
11,714 women physicians; men physicians 
numbered 180,233. A considerable propor- 
tion of the women, says the bulletin, use 
their professional training in salaried jobs. 
In the same year there were 2,056 women 
dentists, almost twice as many as in 1940. 

Among lawyers, the number grew by 
nearly 50 per cent in the ten-year period 
to 6,256 and their proportion of the total 
legal profession was 3-5 per cent in 1950. 
Women who study law face stiff competi- 
tion in trying to establish themselves in 
private legal practice and many go into 
salaried positions, the bulletin comments. 


The acute need for engineers arising out 
of the defence effort opened up opportuni- 
ties in engineering, a field long closed to 
women by tradition. In 1950 there were 
6,475 women engineers, nearly nine times 
the 1940 total of 730. In spite of the fact 
that the number of male engineers doubled © 
in the decade, making engineering the lead- 
ing profession for men, women made a 
percentage gain from less than 0-3 to 1:2. 

Teaching remains women’s stronghold 
among the professions, it is reported, with 
women outnumbering the men except at 
the higher levels. The great majority of 
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administrative jobs in education are still 
held by men. Discrimination against 
women teachers on the basis of sex or 
marital status is far less general today, 
according to the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 


Women in Armed Services 

“Having proved themselves useful and 
competent on military jobs during World 
War II,” the bulletin says, “women were 
integrated into the Armed Forces by a law 
passed in 1948.” Today there are 35,599 
officers and enlisted personnel in the 
various services, and 11,106—all officers—in 
the Nurse Corps and Medical Specialist 
Corps. Except for combat duty, they have 
the same responsibilities as men in service, 
with equal pay and the same benefits and 
privileges. 

Many of the same jobs as those handled 
by military men are open to women and 
training courses are available on the same 
basis; in fact, in many cases where men 
and women are taking the same courses 
training is coeducational. Women are 
excluded by law only from duty in combat, 
ships and aircraft, and by policy from those 
jobs clearly unsuitable to women, such as 
heavy duty. 

Women doctors were admitted to the 
Regular Army by legislation passed by the 
82nd Congress and in March 1953 a former 
WAC was sworn in as the first woman 
physician to be commissioned in the United 
States Regular Army. 


Economic Status of Women Workers 


Although wage rates of women workers 
have substantially increased during the 
post-war period, particularly for profes- 
sional, technical and clerical workers and 
for operatives in factories and_ service 
industries, the median income of women, 
nearly all of which is derived from wages 
and salaries, has risen only slightly, from 
$901 in 1945 to $1,045 in 1951. That of 
men, also obtained largely through earn- 
ings, rose from $1,800 in 1945 to about 
$3,000 in 1951. 

Women’s average income from wages and 
salaries in 1951 was 44 per cent of that 
received by men. Only one-half of one 
per cent of women wage earners received 
as much as or more than a $5,000 income 
from their work, compared to 12 per cent 
of men workers. At the lower end of the 
scale, 81 per cent of the women and only 
37 per cent of the men received less than 
$2,500 from wages or salaries. 

Part of the differential between men’s 
and women’s earnings is explained by the 
fact that most men work continuously 


during the year while women’s employment 
is more intermittent, particularly in the 
case of married women, whose earnings 
tend to be low. But there are more 
fundamental reasons, it is stated. One is 
that women workers still tend to congregate 
in occupations traditionally employing 
women and that these occupations have a 
relatively low wage-scale. In some of the 
occupations newer to women and with a 
higher wage scale, advancement to the 
higher paid positions is slower. Another 
reason is that while the principle of equal 
pay for equal work is generally accepted 
in theory, it is by no means universal 
in practice, and in a “multitude” of cases 
women still are paid less than men for 
doing the same or comparable work. 


However, states the report, the principle 
of equal pay is being put more and more 
into practice, not only in compliance with 
state laws but voluntarily by employers. 
“Trade unions,” it states, “frequently in- 
clude equal pay clauses in union contracts, 
since equal pay benefits men as well as 
women by discouraging employers from 
hiring women for less money or, as some- 
times happens, from replacing men with 
women at lower rates.” 


Importance of Women’s Earnings 

“Women’s work is of prime importance 
to the economic life of the country from 
the standpoint of marketing as well as of 
the production of goods and services,” it is 
observed. “The money women earn and 
spend adds to the national income and 
consumer purchasing power. 


“Many women workers carry financial 
responsibilities of major importance to 
family and community life,” it is pointed 
out. “Thousands of families depend entirely 
on income produced by women. 


“Tn addition, census data show that there 
is an inverse correlation between the labour 
force activity of married women and the 
income of their husbands. The proportion 
of wives who work is only 13 per cent in 
families where the husband’s income is 
$10,000 or more but rises to 29 per cent 
where the husband’s income is between 
$2,000 and $3,000. The median income of 
families in which both the husband and 
wife work was $4,631 in 1951 as compared 
to $3,634 in families where the wife did 
not work.” 


Women in Government and Politics 


A Cabinet post, two ambassadorships, 
several important international posts and 
about 20 other high appointments have 
gone to women since President Eisenhower 
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took office, the bulletin reports. In making 
these early appointments, the President, it 
states, recognized the “significant part 
played by women” in electing him to office. 
At no time since they won the franchise 
in 1920 have women turned out in such 
great numbers to vote. 


Five of the 307 federal judges are women, 
and in various courts of the country about 
150 women hold important judicial posts. 


At present there are 11 women in the 
House of Representatives and one in the 
Senate. 


In election to state legislatures, women 
made a better showing, the bulletin says. 
From a total of 29 serving in the first year 
of nation-wide women suffrage (1920), the 
number has gradually increased to an all- 
time high of 286 in 1958, a jump of 50 over 
the previous year’s total. 


More progress, proportionately, has been 
made by women in the holding of official 
positions in country government. It is 
estimated that at least 10,000 women are 
now serving as country officials in the 3,072 
counties of the 48 states. Although in city 
governments women hold many responsible 
positions, there are few women mayors; 
quite a number of smaller towns have 
women mayors, however. 


In the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, a considerable number of women 
attained higher-level positions. Latest 
Civil Service Commission figures (Decem- 
ber 1952), the bulletin reports, show 
2,377,896 federal civilian employees in the 
continental United States, of whom 582,500 
—approximately one out of every four— 
are women. About 1,000 occupy positions 
at policy-making and administrative levels. 
In 1952, a partial summary showed some 
100 women in governmental administrative 
positions with salaries at. or more than 
$10,000. A large proportion of these high- 
bracket jobs are appointive, it observes, but 
appointments are usually made on the basis 
of qualifying experience in government 


service and some of the near-top positions 
have been gained entirely through civil 
service promotion. 

In the foreign service of the United 
States there are about 3,000 women. The 
highest posts held by women in the career 
service are that of Commercial Attaché in 
London and Personnel Officer in Athens. 


There are approximately 580 women 
consuls, vice-consuls and _ high-ranking 
attachés. 


Women in Unions 


About three million women workers 
belong to unions, it is estimated, and make 
up about one-sixth of the total trade union 
membership of the United States, esti- 
mated at between 164 and 17 million. 
Most are concentrated in unions of indus- 
tries having large numbers of women 
workers, such as the apparel trades, service 
trades, communications work, textiles and 
electrical goods manufacturing. 

Among union officials at the national 
level, there are very few women compared 
to men, the bulletin states. There are 
some, however, who hold important and 
influential positions. The national office in 
which the largest number of women is 
found is that of research director. This 
is almost equalled by the office of secretary 
or secretary-treasurer; next, numerically, 
are editors of union publications. 

Women officers are also few at the 
regional and state levels but are much more 
active in local unions, where many hold 
offices of responsibility. There are 
numerous women presidents and vice- 
presidents at these levels, particularly in 
the trades and industries employing large 
numbers of women. 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, points out the bulletin, at recent 
conventions, took action aimed at inte- 
grating women workers into the labour 
movement and improving their status as 
union members. 


Woman Elected President of Trades and Labour Council 


The first woman ever to be elected 
president of a Trades and Labour Council, 
Mrs. Anna Maclaren, took over that office 
in Lethbridge recently. 

Mrs. Maclaren is a representative of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 
and is well known in trade union circles, 
especially in western Canada, where she 
has been a resident of Lethbridge for 30 
years. During this time she has done 
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valuable work in helping to improve the 
lot of women workers. 

This is not the only “first” to Mrs. 
Maclaren’s credit. In November 1946, she 
was elected vice-president of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour and became its first 
woman officer. She has also been president 
of Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Local 
198 in Lethbridge and has been active in 
other labour organizations, including the 
Lethbridge Union Label Council. 


\ 
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Women’s Employment in Great Britain 


Problems relating to women’s employment in Great Britain discussed 


in ILO article, summarized here. Specially mentioned ‘are problems of 


married women, older women, college graduates and skilled workers 


The proportion of women in paid employ- 
ment in Great Britain is the same today 
as it was 50 years ago. In 1951, about 
seven million women were working outside 
their homes, compared with about 4} 
million in 1901; yet today, as at the 
beginning of the century, about one-third 
of all women and girls of working age go 
out to work. 

These facts are given in an article, 
“Problems of Women’s Employment in 
Great Britain,” in the January issue of the 
International Labour Review, monthly pub- 
lication of the International Labour Office, 
by Dame Mary Smieton, DBE, Under- 
Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 

What are really important in shaping 
current problems, the writer states, are the 
social and industrial developments over the 
half-century. 

The main social change affecting the 
employment of women, she finds, is the 
increasing number and proportion of 
married women among those who go out 
to work. This increase is explained as the 
result of a change in the general attitude 
towards employment of married women, 
associated with a change in marriage rates. 
A higher proportion of women in Great 
Britain are married today; in 1901 the 
percentage was 49; in 1951 it was 61. Had 
it not been for this new attitude, it is 
pointed out, the rise in the numbers and 
proportion of women who are married 
would have resulted in a corresponding 
decrease in the proportion of women who 
undertake work outside their homes. 
Instead, there is a stable figure of about 
one-third. 

Women form nearly one-third of Great 
Britain’s working population—some seven 
million out of about 23 million. A review 


of the changes that have taken place in 
the last 30 years in the industrial and 
occupational distribution shows that, 
broadly, two out of every five women at 
work are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries and the other three in non-manufac- 
turing and services. The industries are few 
in which women do not form a substantial 
proportion of the labour force and in 
which the industry or service concerned 
does not rely on them as a permanent 
element. 

There has been a significant movement 
between different groups of industries and 
services. Although in the traditional 
women’s trades the proportions are still 
high, they have been decreasing in the 
last 30 years. In textiles, the percentage 
of all employed women dropped from 13 
in 1921 to eight in 1951; in the clothing 
trades, from nine to seven, and in private 
domestic service from 19-5 to six. On the 
other side, the percentage employed in the 
metal and engineering trades has risen from 
five to 11; in distribution, from 14 to 17, 
and the numbers employed in professional 
and commercial services has increased. 
Manufacturing as a whole absorbs the same 
proportion of women workers—38 per cent 
—as in 1921. A decrease in the proportion 
engaged in the actual processes of manu- 
facture is counter-balanced by an in- 
creased proportion employed in clerical and 
administrative occupations in the manufac- 
turing group. 


Problems of Married Women 

As already stated, one-third of the female 
population of working age works outside 
the home. About 40 per cent of this 
working force is married. 

This situation gives rise to a number of 
problems, the main one of which is how 
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the married worker can efficiently carry 
out her domestic responsibilities as well as 
the duties she has undertaken outside her 
home without detriment to the well-being 
of herself and her family. 


One development in social habits in 
Great Britain, dating from the war, has 
somewhat altered the picture for the woman 
who carries on outside work and runs a 
home for her husband but is without 
children or other dependents, the author 
says. This is the increasing share taken 
by the husband—at any rate,in the younger 
generation—in domestic tasks. So, for some 
childless women or women whose families 
have grown up, employment outside the 
home in addition to domestic duties may 
be little or no more onerous than similar 
employment for the man. 


For many women, however, the problem 
remains, particularly where there are young 
children. Where the children are below 
school age some means for caring for them 
during the mother’s absence must be found. 
In Great Britain, explains the author, the 
view is generally accepted that there is not, 
and should not be, any general solution; 
that the mother should look after her own 
young children and that any substitute— 
day nursery, grandmother, minder or 
“nanny” (if she can afford one)—is only 
second-best. While this view does not ques- 
tion the right of each family to make its 
own decision or deny that special provision 
may be needed for the mother who has no 
means of support other than what she earns, 
it largely governs social policy in this 
matter. 

In the case of women with children of 
school age there is much less unanimity of 
view and consequently more emphasis on 
the need to find ways of getting around 
the difficulties. The mother is faced with 
the problem of how to prepare breakfast, 
- get the family off to work and school and 
still reach the factory by 8 or 8:30 am.; 
how to return and prepare the meal and 
clear it up in the lunch hour if there is 
no factory or school canteen; how to be 
home in time to welcome the family and 
prepare the evening meal; what to do 
during school holidays when the children 
are at home all day. Further problems 
arise if there is illness or some other 
domestic crisis. Even after surmounting 
these difficulties she still has to find time 
to see to the housecleaning, laundry and 
shopping. She has to set against the wage 
she earns the extra cost of such items as 
sending some of the laundry out, not 
buying in the cheapest market, buying 
more cooked foods and paying travelling 
expenses to and from work. 
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These problems, in turn, pose a series 
of problems for the employer of married 
women. Will they be good timekeepers? 
Will they be frequent absentees owing to 
domestic crises? Will their productivity be 
lower because of their other work? Are 
they likely to take more sick leave? Will 
they want special treatment and condi- 
tions that will upset the other workers? 


The community is also faced with its 
problems. The employment of married 
women may lead to demands for the 
provision of additional day nurseries, the 
public provision of washing machines or 
more home helps, to demands that schools 
should remain open for play until factory 
or office closing time, or that shops should 
remain open later so that the working 
woman can do her shopping. 


“Tt is interesting,” the author adds, “to 
note the way in which the intensity of 
these practical difficulties varies in different 
circumstances. In certain parts of the 
country, where women have traditionally 
remained at work after marriage, these 
difficulties are no longer regarded as acute, 
but here the community arrangements are 
favourable. The workers live near their 
work and can go home easily in the middle 
of the day. They are skilled, earn good 
wages and are interested in their work. 
Community and social life is organized to 
suit the situation because the employment 
of married women is widespread and the 
women and their families are trained uncon- 
sciously in suitable methods of household 
management. But where these conditions 
do not exist, where suitable work is not 
near at hand, where there are no com- 
munity arrangements favouring the employ- 
ment of married women, and management 
and trade unions are new to the problem, 
then indeed these practical difficulties can 
be formidable.” 


It seems clear, states the author, that 
hours of work are the crux of the problem. 


Ideally, what the women want is a job. 


from about 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., with no 
Saturday work. Industry, generally, wants 
a full working day of seven or eight hours, 
starting at 7:30 or 8 am., so that the 
machines can be kept running and the 
hours fit in with the general organization 
of the establishment, supervision, transport 
arrangements and so on. The service in- 
dustries, on the other hand, which employ 
women in considerable numbers, are more 
readily adaptable because the work is of 
such a nature that it can often be done at 
different times to suit the women’s need, or 


because peak demands fall within suitable 


hours. 


— 


——————— 


There is still a considerable amount of 
part-time work. In 1951 about three- 
quarters of a million women—11°1 per cent 
of the total female labour force—were 
employed for less than 30 hours a week. 

In the service industries, as might be 
expected, the proportion of part-time jobs 
is high, although with retail distribution 
surprisingly low, but in manufacturing, 
while considerable, the amount is only a 
very small proportion, except in specialized 
branches such as radio manufacture, in 
which there is assembly work to be carried 
out unconnected with machine operators. 

The employment service provides 
abundant evidence that far more women 
with domestic responsibilities want part- 
time work than can possibly find it and 
that employers will only contemplate a 
regular arrangement of part-time work 
where it is quite impossible to obtain full- 
time workers; some employers regard 
employment of married women, even for 
the normal hours, as an unfortunate neces- 
sity and endeavour to avoid it where they 
can. Commenting on this situation, the 
author says:— 

It is this dilemma that has led to the 
view that it is desirable to make some more 
detailed enquiry into the practicability of 
adjustment in the conditions and particularly 
in the hours of work of married women 
which would help them and yet be economic 
from the employers’ point of view. This may 
mean examination on the one hand of the 
ways in which married women and their 
families can so organize their household 
tasks as to come somewhat nearer to what 
is practicable for employment and, on the 
other hand, a close examination from the 
employers’ point of view of the economics of 
different methods of part-time employment 
as a regular system. The costs should be 
established in terms of productivity, absen- 
teeism, time-keeping, ete., and compared with 
the corresponding costs of the full-time 
employment of women in similar circum- 
stances. The fact that in so much of in- 
dustry there is part-time work, even though 
on so small a scale, is evidence that it is 
worthwhile encouraging such work. The need 
for this is beginning to be recognized, and 
some modest Eo th Sa is under way. 


Older Women 


In general, it is found that the difficul- 
ties of older women in employment are 
similar to those experienced by men. At 
present there is much discussion in Great 
Britain concerning the employment of 
older persons. This, according to the 
writer, arises from the developing recogni- 
tion of the increasing average age of the 
population, which was demonstrated by the 
report of a Royal Commission in 1949. 
In 1911, it was shown, women over 60 years 
of age formed nine per cent of the total 


female population, in 1947 the percentage 
was 17; for 1977, the proportion is esti- 
mated at 25 per cent. This means that 
one woman in every four will be over 60 
years of age. An increasing number of 
persons will have to be maintained from 
the current production of a working popula- 
tion which, on the basis of the same fore- 
cast, will be approximately stable in size 
but older in average age. 

Public concern is showing itself in two 
ways, says the author—in discussion of the 
social and economic effects of this change 
in age distribution and in the recognition 
of the personal hardship to those indi- 
vidual men and women who either wish to 
remain at work but are compulsorily 
retired while still fit, or who for one reason 
or another need to find new employment 
after middle age and meet with progres- 
sively increasing difficulty. 

For older women the most urgent 
problem arises when they have to find a 
new job. “Too old at 40” does not, how- 
ever, express the attitude of all employers, 
neither would such an attitude be general 
in industry at a time when the demand 
for women is high, particularly where the 
woman has skill or experience. It is much 
more commonly met in “white collar” 
employment. 

The significance, both nationally and for 
the individual, of this increasing number 
and proportion of older workers, says the 
author, has been recognized by the appoint- 
ment by the Government of two com- 
mittees, one to examine the economic and 
social effects of the ageing of the popula- 
tion, and the other, representative of 
employers and workers, and _ health, 
research and voluntary organizations, to 
advise the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on the means of extending employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers.* 

Several of the problems especially affect 
women. There is the problem of the 
woman who worked in industry before 
marriage, retired, brought up a family, and 
at the age of 45 or so wishes to return to 
the labour market. Allied to this is the 
problem of the woman with personal quali- 
ties and education that would have fitted 
her to undertake a professional career but 
who married and devoted herself to bring- 
ing up a family, or because of other family 
responsibilities was prevented from entering 
a profession. A third category includes the 
woman who completed a lengthy training 


*Since the preparation of the article the 
National Advisory Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Older Men and Women has issued 
its First Report. 
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before marriage and then retired from 
outside activity. Women in such cate- 
gories find it difficult to turn their abilities 
to good account in the employment field, 
even when they have received training in 
the past. 


“The solution of these problems,” says 
the author, “is bound up with the success 
of the general campaign to do away with 
artificial barriers to employment based on 
age, to substitute the test of capacity and 
to obtain greater recognition of the value 
of maturity and experience as personal 
qualities in an employee.” 


It might be desirable, she suggests, for 
further attention to be given to the possi- 
bility of part-time refresher courses in 
technical colleges and universities for bring- 
ing skill and qualifications up to date or 
for acquiring new techniques. 


The particular problem of the woman 
with a good education and general ability 
but without professional training raises 
difficult questions of professional standards. 
It may be impracticable for a woman 
seeking employment in middle age to 
undertake the training many professions 
require. It may be financially out of the 
question and unsuited to a middle-aged 
woman who has lost the art of academic 
study. Suggested as a solution is re- 
examination of training requirements to see 
whether they can, without lowering the 
standard, be adapted to suit the mature 
woman or, if this cannot be done, to intro- 
duce a classification of assistant to work 
under supervision without the full profes- 
sional qualification. Many of these women, 
it is noted, have done voluntary work and 
the experience of the war years demon- 
strated the high quality of much of the 
unpaid work undertaken by voluntary 
organizations. Such experience, the author 
feels, would be of particular value in the 
social service field, which in many coun- 
tries is expanding and to which it is difficult 
to attract sufficient recruits. 


Liberal Education vs Specialized Training 


The author discusses problems relating 
to the woman with higher education but 
without specialized training. Even after a 
good general and liberal education, she 
says, a girl, unless she is a scientist, after 
a long period of training almost invariably 
is faced with the need to undertake 
another period of specialized training of one 
or two years before she can find employ- 
ment. There is a risk that in the long run 
liberal education will suffer at a time when 
there is a great demand for students of 
science and technology. 
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Male university graduates with the right 
personal qualities can enter the business 
world without further training, it is pointed 
out, but the opportunities for a woman to 
do so are extremely limited. She may 
enter as a stenographer and work up to 
be secretary to an executive or she may 
enter one of the large retail stores and 
become a buyer. Women managers in 
laundries, hotels and other personal ser- 
vices are frequent but women in executive 
posts in business, even in those employing 
large numbers of women, are rare. The 
social service career, it is suggested, may 
replace the business opening for girls but 
it requires specialized professional training 
for one or two years. 

No specific solution to this problem of 
the arts graduate has gained wide accept- 
ance, according to the author. Two possi- 
bilities are presented for consideration :— 

The parents, the girls and the community 
generally may have to accustom themselves 
to this prolonged period of training with 
the necessary financial adjustment. Alter- 
natively, or in addition, the bodies employing 
professional workers will come to recognize 
that a girl who has taken her_universit; 
degree in a general subject will be sufh- 
ciently valuable to them in the long run to 
warrant the payment of a salary during 
training. Such bodies will be the more 
inclined to adopt this course as they find 
that training on the job can be more widely 
used for the older entrant who has con- 
tinued her full-time education for three years 
after leaving school than for the younger 
girl whose education finished at 18 years of 
age. 


Opportunities for Skilled Employment 


The first part of this century, states the 
author, has been a battle fought and largely 
won for freedom of entry for women into 
the professions. The question, however, 
arises as to whether women and girls have 
been given and, indeed, whether they have 
sought similar freedom of entry into skilled 
industrial employment, similar opportuni- 
ties for training, choice of career and subse- 
quent employment as are available for boys. 
“Tt may well be questioned whether any 
real demand for this freedom of entry 
exists. Is this indeed a problem at all 
except in theory and for the feminist?” 
she asks. 

While national joint apprenticeship 
schemes seldom specifically exclude girls, 
the majority of the occupations covered by 
these schemes are entered exclusively, or 
almost so, by boys, as, for instance, the 
schemes for the engineering and building 
industries. Apprenticeship schemes for boys 
only include motor vehicle retail. and 
repairing industry and skilled crafts in the 


printing trades. On the girls’ side, there are 
specially-designed apprenticeship arrange- 
ments in the dressmaking trades and 
common schemes in retail custom tailoring, 
some branches of the furnishing trades, 
baking, shoe manufacturing, hotel and 
catering trades (cooks), leather goods, 
agriculture and horticulture. 


In general, occupations with carefully 
worked-out apprenticeship schemes open to 
girls are fewer in number, and even where 
such schemes are open to girls, fewer girls 
take advantage of them. 


Several reasons are suggested as con- 
tributing to this state of affairs. Women 
form only one-third of the total working 
population. There is the feeling, both on 
the employers’ side and the girls’, that it 
is not worthwhile going through an appren- 
ticeship because the girl will marry and the 
training will be wasted. Theré is also the 
widely-stated view that women do semi- 
skilled and routine work well because they 
“accept and, indeed, prefer the monotony 
of it”. There is some evidence, too, says 
the writer, that parents’ influence tends to 
discourage initiative in this matter and 
that advice given at school is generally 
based on what opportunities exist and not 
on what could be made to exist. Another 
factor is the lack of adequate provisions, 
often because of the shortage of teachers, 
of classes in chemistry, physics and higher 
mathematics, which are essential for many 
of these careers. 


There are two reasons, according to the 
writer, for thinking that this problem ought 
to be more seriously considered. One is 
that even if there is no widespread demand 
on the part of women for freedom of entry 
to the skilled trades customarily reserved 
for men, it is wrong that the individual 
girl who wishes to branch out should have 
her opportunities restricted. The other is 
the continued and increasing demand for 
skilled craftsmen in what are traditionally 


men’s trades and the steady reduction in 
the number of young persons entering 
industry. Coupled with this is the fact that 
more married women are now in the labour 
force and it may therefore no longer be 
true that training women for skilled trades 
is not worthwhile. 


“The woman who knows that her skill 
will command a good wage is the woman 
who comes back into industry after her 
children have ceased to need her full-time 
care, and who is among the most reliable of 
workers,” says the author. 


Equal Pay 


The article concludes with a reference to 
equal pay. This problem of women’s 
employment, it is pointed out, differs in 
that it does not present day-to-day diffi- 
culties and does not influence the personal 
decisions to be made by the married 
woman, the older woman, the arts graduate 
or school leaver and their employers. “It 
is perhaps,” says the author, “the main 
issue of principle left over from the early 
twentieth-century struggle for women’s 
rights and it carries with it the strong 
feelings roused in this earlier struggle.” 


In Great Britain, attention is focused 
on equal pay in the public service because 
this is the only sphere in which direct 
government action on a wages issue is 
possible, it is explained. As wages in 
private and nationalized industries are fixed 
by negotiation or by independent wages 
councils, there is nothing to stop agree- 
ments for equal pay being negotiated. 
Advocates of equal pay argue that until 
the Government moves, industry and 
commerce will hang back, and once Govy- 
ernment takes action so will private 
employers. The principle of equal pay is 
not a political issue; governments of all 
parties have accepted it but have post- 
poned implementation until the country’s 
economy makes it possible. 


Says Women No Longer Need Protective Labour Laws 


Because of benefits gained in union con- 
tracts, women no longer need protective 
labour laws, said Margaret Bernard, 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, the New York Times reports. 

Some labour laws favouring women 
actually discriminate against them, Miss 
-Bernard said, speaking at the mid-year 
board meeting of the New York State 


Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

Referring to legislation governing night 
work for women, such laws, she said, based 
on the fear that women cannot be trusted 
to get home safely at night, bar them 
from high-tipping night work as waitresses 
and bartenders and from night shifts in 
factories. But, she pointed out, the laws 
do not apply to scrubwomen, entertainers 
and cigarette girls in night clubs. 
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Three Women, Pioneers in their Fields, Died Recently 


Two of Canada’s pioneer women passed 
away in February, Agnes Campbell Mac- 
phail, the first woman to be elected to the 
Canadian House of Commons, and Dr. 
Nancy Rodger Chenoweth, one of the first 
women to practise medicine in Canada. 

A few months earlier, the death occurred 
of another pioneer, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, 
CBE, internationally known for her activi- 
ties in child welfare, and named in 1949 as 
one of the ten leading women physicians 
of the Western world. 

Miss Macphail, Ontario-born and a 
teacher in one of the province’s rural 
schools prior to her entry into the political 
field, won election to the House of 
Commons in 1921 at the age of 31. She 
served for 19 years until her defeat in 1940. 

After her defeat Miss Macphail entered 
the provincial field and, as an Independent, 
was a member of the Ontario Legislature 
from 1943 to 1945. In 1948 she won, as a 
CCF member, the York-East seat, which 
she held until 1951. 


One of Miss Macphail’s first concerns 
after her election to the federal House was 
the plight of the Cape Breton coal miners. 
She espoused many causes—penitentiary 
reform, better conditions for both labour 
and the farmer, equal pay, pensions for 
the aged, blind and disabled, better health 
services, monetary reform and a central 
bank. 

Before her death, she had the satisfaction 
of seeing equal pay legislation adopted by 
the Ontario Legislature. 


Dr. Chenoweth graduated from Trinity 
College medical school, Toronto, in 1894 
and for five years practised in Menomenee, 
Mich. She married at the turn of the 
century Rev. George T. Chenoweth, a 
Methodist clergyman. Husband and wife 
served as missionary and doctor at 
Medicine Hat and Red Deer, Alta., then 
part of the Northwest Territories. Upon 
the death of her husband in 1904 Dr. 
Chenoweth returned to Michigan but in 
1947 joined her son, Dr. Rodger S. 
Chenoweth, in Peterborough, Ont., and was 
for a time associated with him in medical 
practice. 

Dr. Helen MacMurchy was the first 
woman to intern at Toronto General 
Hospital and the first Canadian woman to 
take postgraduate work under Dr. William 
Osler at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
A native of Toronto, she graduated with 
first-class honours in medicine and surgery 
from the University of Toronto Faculty of 
Medicine in 1901. 

In private practice Dr. MacMurchy 
specialized in child care, obstetrics and 
gynaecology. She was assistant demon- 
strator in the two latter subjects at Toronto 
General Hospital and Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Toronto. 

Dr. MacMurchy was an _ outstanding 
authority on many phases of public health. 
For seven years she was provincial in- 
spector and assistant inspector of hospitals, 
prisons and charitable institutions. In 1920 
she was appointed by the federal Govern- 
ment as chief of division of child welfare. 
She retired from that office in 1934. 


Girls Fare Better Than Boys Finding First Office Job 


In getting their first jobs as _ office 
workers girls have less difficulty than boys, 
according to interviews with representa- 
tives of the New York State Employment 
Service and Board of Education officials 
reported in the New York Times. Not 
only do girls find it easier to get such 
jobs but their starting wage is usually 
higher by about five dollars a week. 

Because of the increasing efforts of banks, 
insurance companies and commercial estab- 
lishments to recruit high school girl 
graduates, many boys are having to look 
to other fields for employment. However, 
outside of office work and the needle trades 
industries, they have the advantage over 
girls, it is stated. 
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Many reasons are given for the higher 
percentage of girls getting office jobs. One 
is that more girls leave high school with 
suitable training to fit them for such 
employment, many having taken courses in 
typewriting and stenography. Another is 
the traditional acceptance of office work as 
a woman’s field. Boys, some employers say, 
look for quicker advancement and tend to 
become dissatisfied if promotion does not 
come soon. 

But the preference for girls in office jobs 
need not discourage boys; they are not 
going to suffer unemployment because of it. 
Many boys, it was emphasized, will have to 
look to other fields, where, in most cases, 
they have the advantage over female job- 
seekers. 


Percentage of Women in Norway’s Labour Force is Falling 


Since 1900, the percentage of women in 
Norway’s labour force has been falling. 
Reasons for the decline are stated to be 
lack of opportunities and the improved 
standard of living, which makes it unneces- 
sary for women to seek work outside the 
home. Even during the Second World War 
the scope of women’s employment did not 
greatly expand—women tended to be fully 
occupied in trying to cater for the needs 
of their families; nor has it since the war 
in response to the demand for female 
labour. 

These and other facts on women’s 
employment in Norway are contained in a 
booklet issued by the Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, 
entitled, The Status of Women in Norway 
Today: A Survey. 

In 1946, women constituted 27-5 per cent 
of Norway’s total labour force. Out of a 
total of 1,250,251 women over 15 years of 
age, 393,272—31-4 per cent—were in paid 
employment or were self-employed. 

From 50 to 55 per cent of Norwegian 
women in the 20-24 age-group take up 
employment, but the proportion drops to 
approximately 21 per cent among women 
in the 30-39 age-group and rises to 24:5 
in the 50-59 age-group. 

Twelve per cent of the total number of 
women working outside the home in 1946 
were self-employed. 

Although the demand for women workers 
has exceeded the supply since the Second 
World War, the number of married women 
at work in Norway is small. In 1946, out 
of 655,113 married women, only 25,662 were 
gainfully employed, the proportion in that 
year varying between 3-5 and 5-6 per cent 
in the age-groups under 60. 

The number of housewives rose from 
615,000 to 680,000 between 1946 and 1950 
and it is anticipated that the marriage rate 
will increase in the coming years. This, 
states the report, will be a determining 
factor in the extent to which women will 
participate in work outside their homes. 
The possibilities of part-time work for 
married women are being investigated but 
so far very little is available in industry. 

It is suggested that existing tax regula- 
tions affecting the higher income groups 
may tend to discourage married women 
from taking employment. 


Very few women are yet engaged in 
traditionally masculine jobs. In fact, states 
the report, the shortage of female labour 
has led to the entry of men into some 
traditionally female occupations. However, 
jobs which may be performed by workers 
of either sex have increased in number. 


In Norway very few women hold higher 
administrative posts. Skilled workers are 
divided about equally. 


Farming continues to furnish employment 
to the largest number of women, although 
the percentage fell from 12-6 in 1930 to 
8-7 in 1946. 


In industry in 1952, the largest number 
were employed in clothing and textiles, 
with canning second. 


Great importance is attached to the 
training of housewives or domestic workers 
in Norway, not only to raise the efficiency 
and status of domestic work but also as a 
means of expanding the female labour force 
by lightening the burden on housewives. 
An Act passed in 1936 makes domestic 
science a compulsory subject in urban 
elementary schools. Courses are also 
conducted in vocational training and con- 
tinuation schools. 


Since the Second World War, housework 
has been included in Norway’s annual 
national economic budget. The house- 
wives’ contribution in 1947-1948 was esti- 
mated at about 14 per cent of the net 
national income. 


Women’s wages are relatively low in 
Norway as the female force is mostly 
employed on typical women’s jobs, which 
are traditionally badly paid. 

Where men and women perform the same 
job, men usually receive higher wages. In 
industry, where men and women seldom 
perform identical work, the difference is 
greater; in 1952, the average wage of 
women industrial workers was 69-5 per 
cent of that of men. 


Equal pay for men and women exists 
only in public administration and academic 
posts, in handicraft trades after passing a 
journeyman’s test, in industry after taking 
a trade test and for group leaders and 
forewomen in certain sections of industry. 
Women on piecework can in some cases 
earn as much as men. 
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11" Annual Convention of the 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Unemployment and political action given most attention by delegates 
to three-day meeting. Public works program, government planning and 
expanded trade suggested as a solution to the problem of joblessness 


The seriousness of unemployment and 
the need for political action by organized 
labour formed the centre of discussion at 
the 11th annual convention of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) in Niagara 
Falls, February 4 to 6. A total of 330 
delegates representing 200,000 union mem- 
bers in the province attended the three-day 
meeting. 

A public works program, government 
planning and expanded trade were sug- 
gested as a solution to the unemployment 
situation in resolutions adopted by the 
convention. A resolution dealing with 
joblessness in the textile industry called 
for a tripartite committee to seek a solu- 
tion. A resolution concerning unemploy- 
ment in the farm implement industry 
suggested steps to assist under-developed 
countries to trade with Canada. 


Other resolutions were adopted dealing 
with foreign trade, housing, strikes and the 
plight of laid-off workers in the textile, 
farm implement and other industries. 

All principal officers were re-elected. 


President's Report 


The most important concern of the 
convention was “the pressing problem of 
_ unemployment,” said President George Burt 
in his 23-page report. This problem, he 
said, is receiving constantly more attention 
from local unions and civic governments. 


“We must bring to the attention of the 
public and our membership who are work- 
ing the plight of the unemployed worker. 
You must remember that no worker is 
safe on his job, whether he be skilled or 
unskilled, if a large section of Canada’s 
manpower remains idle,” he continued. 


Mr. Burt said the federal Government’s 
estimate in mid-January of 338,066 persons 
seeking work was not “authentic” because 
it took into consideration only those people 
who registered. 

“I believe I would be conservative in 
saying there must be 500,000 people unem- 
ployed in Canada, which is the greatest 
number since before World War II,” he 
declared. 
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He pointed to lay-offs in the agricul- 
tural implement, textile, electrical apparatus 
and steel industries, adding: “We are afraid 
these lay-offs are not the regular seasonal 
lay-offs, but are the indication of some- 
thing far more sinister. 


“Rather than take a negative approach 
to this problem,” he said, “it is our opinion 
that a positive program for full employ- 
ment should be made, and we hope other 
unions will deluge Ottawa with representa- 
tives to talk about this important problem.” 


Increases in unemployment insurance 
benefits, housing programs, public works 
and wider export markets were advocated 
by Mr. Burt. 


“These and many more things should be 
the prime concern of the Government, 
when they are facing an unemployment 
problem of this magnitude,” he declared. 
“When 500,000 people in Canada are unem- 
ployed, our whole economy is slowing down, 
and eventually it will halt entirely. 


“The only weapon we have in this 
instance is a united voice against the lack 
of perception on the part of the Govern- 
ment and employers to pull their weight 
in order to relieve this distressing situa- 
tion,” he said. 

The Federation President reported an in- 
crease in membership and in the number 
of negotiating committees. As a result of 
the efforts of the latter, he said, the 
standard of living of all workers is gradually 
being raised. 

“T think we should make our position 
clear,’ he continued. “The trade union 
movement will continue to press for a 
higher standard of living, as long as social 
progress is being made, and as long as 
we continue to prove that we are able to 
make more and better things which are 
designed to relieve the burden of mankind, 
and not only designed for a few greedy 
people who think only of themselves. 
Invention of lJabour-saving devices and 
conveniences brought about by ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of workers should 
accrue to the benefit of workers and the 
people as a whole, and not only to those 
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few people who happen to be in control 
of our monetary system and_ our 
Government.” 

Noting a “tightening up by employers 
and an increasing resistance to our just 
demands for a higher standard of living,” 
Mr. Burt said this “is partly due to a 
desire on the part of employers to main- 
tain their high profits, partly due to 
unemployment, and partly due to a fear 
on the part of employers, and of the 
Government, that Canada and her foreign 
markets are in for a slump. 

“This attitude on the part of employers 
shows a lack of faith in the future of 
Canada. This same lack of faith in people 
all over the world produced the depression 
in the early thirties,” he alleged. 

Mr. Burt criticized the regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and the province’s con- 
ciliation procedure. He said the executive 
of the Federation had requested the 
Ontario Government for amendments to 
the Labour Relations Act dealing with 
decertification, company unions, the check- 
off of union dues, and collective bargaining 
rights for government employees. 

Mr. Burt: called for a stand by the 
convention on the question of immigration 
“particularly in view of the unemployment 
situation existing at the present time.” He 
said that the lack of a planned immigration 
program has led to newcomers competing 
with Canadians for jobs. 

“The traditional position of the trade 
union movement is to embrace and to 
integrate into our society all types of 
immigrants who might wish to become 
good Canadians,” he said; but he 
added that “immigrants should not be 
competing for jobs with Canadians, and 
would not have to, if the proposals of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour were carried 
out for a program of full employment in 
Canada.” 

Mr. Burt called on the Canadian labour 
movement to rally to the aid of the miners 
still on strike in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Secretary's Report 

In his report to the convention, Cleve 
Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer, said the Federa- 
tion in 1953 had engaged in much more 
activity than in any previous year. In 
addition, its financial position had improved 
considerably. 

Not one of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Federation’s annual brief to 
the Ontario Government in March 1953 
had been implemented, said Mr. Kidd, 
adding that the lack of adequate labour 


representation in the Legislature is the 
main factor militating against the passage 
of any legislation advocated by trade 
unions. 

The Federation communicated with the 
Premier on a number of other occasions 
regarding rent control and the mine strikes 
in the northern part of the province, the 
secretary reported. 

He also reported on the work of the 
Federation’s Welfare Department during its 
first ten months of operation and of the 
Research Department. He told of the 
organization’s activities in political action 
and education. 


Speakers 

Jack Cauley, Vice-chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
outlined the types of accidents that come 
under the coverage of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He deplored the 
practice of concealing accidents in order to 
maintain a safety record. 

Mr. Cauley, who is also a trade union 
official, called for the construction of more 
convalescent hospitals. These, he said, 
would cost only one-half to one-third as 
much as regular hospitals. In addition, 
they would require fewer trained personnel, 
reduce the number of patient days by half 
and thereby lower the cost of hospital- 
ization. 

Other speakers at the convention were 
Donald C. MacDonald, Ontario leader of 
the CCF Party, and Rev. Harold E. Toy, 
General Secretary of the Religion-Labour 
Foundation. At the convention banquet, 
David Lewis, National Vice-president of 
the CCF Party, spoke on “Labour and 
International Affairs”. 


Resolutions 
Resolutions emphasizing unemployment 
and proposing as solutions public works, 
government planning and expanded trade 
were heatedly debated by the delegates. 
One resolution, submitted by the Textile 


’ Workers Union of America, called for a 


joint committee composed of labour, 
management and government to study the 
textile situation and make recommenda- 
tions to aid thousands of workers laid off 
as a result of the closing of mills. 

J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian director of 
the TWUA, said the industry is on the 
brink of disaster and blamed price-cutting 
competition from other countries. He 
charged the Government was sitting idly 
by as lay-offs continued in textile plants 
in Cornwall, Renfrew and in New Bruns- 
wick. He called for curbs on imports of : 
textile products. 
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“We had some improvement in dumping 
laws,” he said, “but this is not good 
enough.” 


Mr. D’Aoust then outlined a four-point 
program his union had presented to the 
Government (L.G., Feb., p. 218). 


The resolution, which also asked the 
provincial Government to inaugurate public 
works projects in areas of unemployment 
and urged union members to buy only 
Canadian-made textiles, was endorsed by 
the convention. 


Another resolution, presented by the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
dealt with unemployment in the farm 
implement industry. It stated the solution 
to the problem “will not be found in cut- 
throat competition for a greater share of 


the present market, but in expanded 
trade.” 


The resolution, passed unanimously by 
.the convention, asked the federal Govern- 
ment to assist under-developed countries 
“such as India and China” to trade with 
Canada by means of long-term loans, barter 
arrangements, or acceptance of sterling 
payments. 

Doug McEntee, whose Toronto local 
sponsored the resolution, said employment 
in the farm implement industry had 
declined by one-third following a 33-per- 
cent drop in sales, while farm income has 
dropped 22 per cent in the past 15 months. 
: “This is not a seasonal cycle in farm 
implement production. We feel one of the 
solutions to our problem will be world 
trade,” he said, adding that the jobless 
worker did not care where Canadian goods 
were sold as long as it meant jobs for 
Canadians. 

Several other resolutions calling for public 
works projects were incorporated into a 
substitute presented by the resolutions 
committee. This resolution condemned the 
Ontario Government “for not facing up to 
its responsibilities in planning for full 
employment” and charged the provincial 
and federal Governments “with the respon- 
sibility for the present unemployment”. 


As short-time remedies for the situation, 
the resolution advocated an increase in 
unemployment insurance benefits with 
extension of coverage under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and a program of 
public works at all levels of government 
“with priority . . . to areas most severely 
affected by unemployment”. 

The long-term remedy for unemployment, 
it said, is dependent upon “development of 
the full potential at home and abroad”. 
This included housing for many thousands 
of Canadians “who are living in dilapidated 
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and inadequate quarters” and development 
of “broad trade policies within the free 
world”, 


Another resolution passed by the dele- 
gates put the Federation on record as 
favouring “all moves which reduce inter- 
national tensions and promote the settle- 
ment of all differences between the great 
powers by peaceful negotiations which 
would open the doors to free trade with 
all nations.” 

Emphasis on political action was con- 
tained in a resolution re-affirming the 
Federation’s endorsation of the CCF Party 
as the political arm of labour. 

Other resolutions dealing with political 
action provided for a special convention 
of the Federation prior to the next Ontario 
election, and urged all local unions and 
councils to set up working political action 
committees and contribute regularly to the 
Federation’s PAC fund. 

The convention declared its opposition 
to proposed amendments to the Ontario 
Election Act which would provide for 
permanent appointment of returning 
officers, require a deposit of $200 by 
candidates for public office, and reduce the 
number of qualified electors on nomination 
papers from 100 to 10. A resolution stated 
that these amendments would be a 
departure from democratic practice and an 
attempt to limit the candidature of working 
people. 

Housing was the subject of an emer- 
gency resolution that declared that the new 
federal housing legislation is “only a faint 
shadow” of the “concrete program” 
demanded by the labour and co-operative 
movements. 

Conceding that the lower down payment 
and longer amortization period are steps in 
the right direction, the resolution stated 
that the increased interest rates and 
mortgage insurance costs are “class legisla- 
tion of a sinister kind”. 

The resolution, adopted unanimously, 
called for action (1) by municipal govern- 
ments, to use funds now available through 
the National Housing Act, and the pro- 
vincial housing Act, to build low-rent 
housing for low-income families; (2) by the 
provincial Government, to embark on a 
multi-million dollar land assembly program 
for low-cost housing in good residential 
areas “in order to circumvent the manipula- 
tions of the big land speculators”; and 
(3) by the federal Government, to direct 
loans of federal funds through the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation at not 
higher than 33 per cent. Finally, the reso- 
lution urged loans to legitimate housing 
co-operatives by both provincial and federal 
Governments at low-interest rates. 


—_—— 


In another emergency resolution, the dele- 
gates unanimously recorded their “full 
support for the 3,000 miners who remain 
on strike in Northern Ontario and Northern 
Quebec”. 

Speaking to the resolution, Eamon Park, 
Legislative Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, said the series of 
strikes which began last July were the con- 
cern not only of the striking miners but 
of all organized workers. He called for 
support of the resolution which pledged 
“continued moral and financial aid” to the 
miners in the base metal fields of Northern 
Quebec. 

To date the total contributions by Cana- 
dian labour in support of the strikes has 
amounted to $327,749, said Mr. Park, adding 
that “a strike of this size and duration 
becomes more instead of less costly as time 
goes on”. 

The emergency, resolution also urged 
“that this convention condemn the 
disgraceful behaviour of the Ontario 
Government in betraying the modest 
recommendations of its boards of concilia- 
tion at the behest of the mine operators.” 

Sam Hughes, Assistant Canadian Director 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, who is supervising donations to 
the strike fund, told the delegates that the 
international office of the steelworkers’ 
union has contributed “well in excess of one 
million dollars” to the strikes. 

The delegates declared support for the 
Quebee Federation of Labour (CCL) in its 
opposition to two recent enactments of the 
Quebec Legislature: Bills 19 and 20 (L.G., 
Feb., p. 222). 

A resolution asking that unemployment 
insurance benefits be doubled was referred 
to the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Three resolutions on workmen’s compen- 
sation asked that injured workers receive 
100 per cent of wages, that employers be 
compelled to re-hire injured or maimed 
workers, and that workers who suffer a 
recurrence of old injuries be allowed to 
claim compensation. 

A demand for a 35-hour week with no 
loss of take-home pay was dropped after 
the resolution committee recommended 
non-concurrence. 

The Federation requested in another 
resolution that the Ontario Government 
supplement the federal old age pension by 
at least 50 per cent. 

Two requests that the Federation submit 
amendments to the Factory Act were 
referred to the incoming executive for 
study. 

A resolution asked that the Ontario 
Legislature enact at its next session a 


provincial health plan “that can -be inte- 
grated with a national health plan if, as, 
and when, the federal Government assumes 
its proper responsibilities for the health of 
the Canadian people”. 

During the debate following this resolu- 
tion, Max Dodds, the Federation’s Welfare 
Director, examined the charter of the Blue 
Cross Hospital Plan and of Physicians 
Services Incorporated. He warned that 
before local unions adopt these plans they 
should find out what services are provided, 
who the directors of the plans are, what 
government control is exercised over them, 
and what reserves they are required to 
maintain. 


United action on all questions affecting 
Canadian labour was urged in a resolution 
calling for “friendship and unity” with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 

Resolutions dealing with the Labour 
Relations Act requested that no certifica- 
tion vote be allowed when a legal strike 
is in progress, that a simple majority of 
those voting in a representation election 
be sufficient for certification of a union, 
that certification and conciliation pro- 
cedures be speeded up, and that the 
Government bear the cost of arbitration 
boards. It was also requested that com- 
pulsory arbitration be ended and that 
unions regain their freedom to act imme- 
diately when necessary after negotiations 
have reached a deadlock. 

Other resolutions called for:— 

Legislation making illegal the refusal of 
service because of race, religion or nation- 
ality, in all public accommodations. 

Licensing of operators of electrically- 
driven overhead cranes. 

Legislation giving labour organizations a 
voice in accident prevention. 

Inclusion in the Canada Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act of a 
section requiring employers to supply full 
payroll data to unions after they are 
certified. 

Adoption of the check-off of union dues 
as part of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act. 

Compulsory automobile insurance admin- 
istered by the provincial Government, with 
an increase in the minimum coverage now 
existing. 

The indefinite extension of provincial rent 
controls. 

An Ontario Bill of Rights similar to 
those adopted by the United Nations and 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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The construction of convalescent hospjtals 
as a method of reducing the cost of 
sickness. 

Amendments to the provincial Election 
Act to provide advance polls and a system 
of absentee voting. 

Recognition by the federal Government 
of unions of its employees on the same 
basis as that guaranteed to unions of other 
workers in Canada. 

Construction of a trans-Canada oil and 
gas pipeline. 

Support by all union members of the 
union label program. 


Establishment of credit unions and a 
campaign of credit union education in all 
local unions. 


Election of Officers 

President George Burt was returned to 
office by acclamation. Ed. Cluney and 
Sam Hughes were re-elected Vice-presidents 
and Cleve Kidd was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In the contest for the office of trustee, 
Louis Palermo was re-elected and Doug 
McEntee replaced W. Weaver, who did not 
run. 


8th Annual Convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Delegates demand provincially-administered health insurance scheme 
hear predictions of serious unemployment during this winter and de- 
feat resolution seeking to give organization’s support to CCF Party 


Demands for national health insurance 
and predictions of serious unemployment 
set the tone of the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Provincial Federation 
of Labour (TLC) in Windsor January 15 
to 17. A resolution that sought to put the 
support of the Federation behind the CCF 
Party was defeated. 

The convention, attended by some 400 
delegates representing more than 200,000 
organized workers in Ontario, was addressed 
by Perey R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Robert H. Saunders, Chairman of the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
and Prof. J. Finkelman, Chairman of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

The delegates considered more than 100 
resolutions at this largest convention in the 
Federation’s history. 

At the opening session, A. F. MacArthur, 
President of the Federation, described the 
Ontario Blue Cross Hospital Plan as “a 
weak and ineffectual substitute for a real 
health plan”. He declared the Blue Cross 
could never take the place of the national 
health legislation organized labour has been 
seeking for many years. 

(Earlier in the month it had been 
announced that the Blue Cross rates would 
be increased substantially in the near 
future.) 

A resolution calling for a provincially- 
administered contributory health insurance 
plan was adopted after delegates had twice 
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sent it back to the resolutions committee. 
Both times objections were raised to the 
contributory nature of the scheme. But 
after TLC President Bengough appealed to 
the delegates not to split congress ranks by 
asking for a non-contributory scheme, they 
agreed to a contributory plan along the 
lines the TLC itself is seeking. 

Establishment of more convalescent 
centres as a way to lower medical costs 
was advocated by Jack Cauley, Vice- 
chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and an accredited delegate 
to the convention. 

Mr. Cauley predicted a national health 
insurance plan will never become a reality 
while emphasis continues to be centred 
on the construction of expensive active 
hospitals. He pointed out to the delegates 
that costs of construction and operation of 
the Malton Convalescent Centre, run by 
the Ontario. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, were about half the same costs for 
a regular hospital. 

“We may have missed the boat entirely,” 
said Mr. Cauley, “in aiming our sights on 
wages, hours and other fringe benefits and 
letting a monster grow that is costing the 
general public millions of dollars each year. 

“Tf we can formulate public opinion to 
the point that there should be more 
convalescent hospitals we’re going to release 
thousands of patients overnight and reduce 
costs of hospital construction and -opera- 
tion by 50 per cent. 


“There’s no use continuing to say we 
want a national insurance scheme as long 
as there are no facilities to care for the 
people,” said Mr. Cauley, adding that such 
a situation gives the Government an excuse 
for refusing to introduce a health insurance 
program. 

In his formal address to the convention, 
Mr. Bengough predicted that 500,000 
persons in Canada would be unemployed 
in the early months of 1954. He ques- 
tioned whether seasonal factors were a 
satisfactory excuse each year for the in- 
crease in unemployment during the winter. 

The TLC President said there was no 
reason for half a million persons to be 
unemployed in a country having Canada’s 
wealth and resources. He suggested that 
the Government plan construction pro- 
grams so that workers in the construction 
trades at least could find inside work in 
the winter months. 

Evidence of a continuing upsurge in 
industrial activity in Ontario was presented 
by Mr. Saunders in his speech to the 
convention. He said the Commission which 
he heads expects to supply hydro-electric 
power to 68 new industries and 5,340 new 
homes in Western Ontario in 1954. 

Predicting a bright future for Ontario, 
Mr. Saunders welcomed the announcement 
of the trans-Canada natural gas pipeline 
from Alberta and said he expected a start 
will be made on the St. Lawrence seaway 
project this summer. 


Speaking on the functions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, Prof. Finkelman 
told the delegates that unions would save 
much time and inconvenience if they paid 
more attention to details in filing applica- 
tions for certification. More care in the 
preparation of cases would aid organized 
labour in getting services from the board. 


In a report to the convention the labour 
relations committee of the Federation said: 
“Over the past year we have seen an 
alarming number of employer-dominated 
company unions come into being and this 
trend seems to be very much on the 
increase. 


“Your committee is of the opinion that 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board was 
intended, and is supposed to be, a court 
of human relations rather than a court of 
law, and we are somewhat alarmed by the 
trend of the Board, particularly this year, 
toward the technical and away from the 
humanitarian approach to labour relations. 

The committee reported that during the 
first 11 months of 1953, 41 applications for 
decertification of unions had been made 
before the Labour Relations Board, and of 
these 31 were granted. 


Charging that almost all of these appli- 
cations had been “engineered in one way 
or another by management” and did not 
indicate the desire of the employees, the 
committee called on the Federation to 
fight to have the decertification section of 
the Labour Relations Act rescinded. 

The committee also recommended that 
the name of the Act be changed to Labour- 
Management Relations Act. 

Several resolutions were adopted seeking 
changes in the labour law. One asked for 
an amendment to provide that strike- 
breakers may not be certified as long as 
a legally-initiated labour dispute is in 
progress. Others asked that the provincial 
Government pay for arbitration proceed- 
ings; that it be made mandatory for 
employers to deduct union dues from the 
wages of their employees if a majority of 
them have authorized it; that when the 
time limit for the conciliatory process is 
not adhered to, then a local union be 
freed from any conciliation encumbrances 
for that particular dispute; and that all 
provisions of an agreement negotiated after 
the expiration of the previous agreement 
be made retroactive to the date of the 
expiration of the earlier agreement. 

A resolution recommending endorsation 
of the CCF Party as the political arm of 
the Federation was defeated. Debate on 
the resolution indicated that many dele- 
gates desired a more aggressive stand by 
the Federation on political action. 

In other resolutions the convention 
called on the federal and Ontario Govern- 
ments to launch a low-rental housing 
project to build 50,000 new homes in the 
next two years; insisted that municipalities 
take over rent controls abandoned by the 
Ontario Government; urged more careful 
screening of immigrants and planning of 
immigration to fit the manpower needs of 
the industry; and demanded that the 
Government force the opening of roads into 
bush areas in the northern part of the 
province now barricaded by large com- 
panies having cutting rights for pulpwood. 

At the election of officers, A. F. 
MacArthur was returned by acclamation 
for a sixth term as President of the 
Federation. John T. Hancox was returned 
by acclamation as Secretary. 

Four candidates stood for the three vice- 
presidential posts. When a run-off was 
required to fill the third seat, Douglas 
Hamilton withdrew. The three Vice- 
presidents elected were William Boothroyd, 
Casey Dodds and William Godfrey. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-Management Relations Strengthened 
Speaking at the final 1953 meeting of the 


Sir Adam Beck Hydro Project Central 
Production Committee, Gordon Mitchell, 
Project Manager, said: “I think that our 
experiences with the LMPC plan so far 
have been most worthwhile and that our 
labour-management relations have been 
strengthened through the LMPCs. How- 
ever, in this area, as in others, we should 
not be content with what we have, when 
by further effort we can achieve even 
more.” Mr. Mitchell remarked on the 
enormous value of increasing participation 
by workers in the affairs of the project; 
this avenue, he said, towards a stronger 
spirit of teamwork and co-operation has 
been provided by the LMPCs. 
Commenting on Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment, the Niagara News, project newspaper, 
said that during the year, more than 100 
separate items were discussed by the 
Central Production Committee, including 
several major production suggestions. The 
Central Safety Committee discussed more 
than 120 different items, a number of 
which were regarded as material improve- 
ments in the project’s safety program. 


LMPC Organizes Blood Bank 

Employees at Victory Mills Ltd. in 
Toronto recently came to the aid of 
relatives of two fellow employees who 
needed blood transfusions. Seventy-four 
pints of blood were donated. The mother 
of one employee received 24 pints; the 
daughter of a second, 50 pints. The LMPC 
at Victory Mills had just recently under- 
taken the formation of a blood bank, and 
the value of this action was proved by 
these two emergencies. 

Employees participating in this LMPC 
are members of Local 247, International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 


Plant Improves Safety Record 

Early in 1953, the safety staff and 
refinery officials at Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited became worried over a 
series of lost-time accidents in the plant. 
Three consecutive lost-time accidents con- 
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vinced them that a more intense safety 
program aimed at the man on the job and 
making use of his desire to co-operate was 
needed. It was felt that a series of safety 
“stunts” tied in with a joint Jabour- 
management inspection program should be 
tried. 

As a result of this plan, the plant has 
improved its safety record. As of a late 
day in January the plant had gone 248 
consecutive days without a lost-time 
accident. Both Manager J. C. Burger and 
Safety Engineer G. A. Thomson feel that 
the contests inaugurated have been 
directly responsible. Housekeeping in the 
different areas of the plant has improved, 
and all of the employees and supervisory 
staff have been highly enthusiastic over the 
campaign and have co-operated willingly 
with management. 


First Contest 


The first contest began in June and ran 
until the end of October. It was in the 
form of a bowling contest, complete with 
a huge score-board representing a bowling 
score sheet and using the standard method 
of scoring for bowling. At the end of the 
20-week period, members of the winning 
team received prizes for their effort. 

The second contest, now in progress, is 
based on a mythical money system 
whereby each team starts out with a 
certain amount of money and can either 
gain or lose money, depending on their 
safety record, housekeeping inspection 
score, and knowledge of plant safety rules. 


LMPC Suggestion Plan Described 


The suggestion plan set up and operated 
by the LMPC at Northwest Industries Ltd., 
Edmonton, is described in an article in a 
recent issue of Northwest’ner, the com- 
pany’s official publication. 


More than $200 in awards under the plan 
was paid in one recent month, the article 
reports. 


The plan’s objective, the type of sugges- 
tions sought and the basis of awards are 
described. The article also lists several 
recent award-winners. 


Establishment of a oe ement 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
LMPCs, the and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides aera 
aids in the form of booklets, 

posters. 


Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received four applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of all conductors and assistant con- 
ductors, excluding sleeping car conductors, 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial telations 
Branch of the Department. 


ways in passenger and freight train service 
on its Atlantic and Central regions, except 
Newfoundland district (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1769). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


* Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of all conductors, excluding sleeping 
car conductors, employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in passenger and freight 
train service on its Western region (L.G., 
Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 

3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers engaged on vessels 
operated by Northland Navigation Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 83). 

4. CPR, BOCS Maintenance Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 493 (TLC), on behalf 
of a unit of machine shop employees 
employed by the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, at Victoria, B.C. (L.G., 
Feb., p. 247). 

5. Victoria and District Waterfront 
Workers, Local 560 (TLC), on behalf of 
a unit of longshoremen engaged in the 
loading and unloading of deep-sea vessels 
operated by Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited and Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, in the 
Victoria District, including Victoria and 
Esquimalt Harbours, Cowichan Bay and 
James Island (L.G., Feb., p. 247). 

6. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, employed in the main- 
tenance of the Corporation’s properties at 
Ajax, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 247). 

7. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local No. 740, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, on behalf of a unit of 
_cocktail lounge and tavern employees of 
Tourists’ Services Limited, Whitehorse, 
Y..T,.. (L.G,,.Feb.,.p.,247)- 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-357, applicant, and Pioneer Towing 


Conciliation and Other 


Company Limited, Vancouver, BC., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected 
(L.G., Feb., p. 247). 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadeasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1770). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the technical producers involved therein 
were not employees within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Victoria and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association, Local 560 (TLC), on 
behalf of longshoremen employed in 
Victoria by the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way Company, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed on lines 
east of Detroit in the Buffalo Division of 
the Wabash Railroad Company (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
firemen-helpers, hostlers and outside 
hostler helpers, employed on lines east of 
Detroit in the Buffalo Division of the 
Wabash Railroad Company (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
employed in the Steamship Office of Cana- 
dian National Railways at Halifax, NS. 
(Investigating Officer: T. D. Cochrane). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. The Railway Association of Canada 
(extra gang employees) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
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hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited and 
Canadian Air Line Navigators Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). (L.G., 
Jan., p. 83.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (L.G., Feb., p. 247). The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

2. Railway Association of Canada (extra 
gang employees) and Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. (See above.) 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Toronto; Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and Ontario 
Northland Railway  (non-operating 
employeees, excluding water transport 
employees) and the Joint Negotiating 
Committee representing a number of 


U.S. Women’s Bureau Reports on 
Older Women as Office Workers 


Current custom among many employers 
in the United States is to establish a 
maximum age beyond which women 
applicants for office jobs are not considered 
for employment, it is reported in Older 
Women as Office Workers, a new bulletin 
recently released by the Women’s Bureau, 
US. Department of Labor. 

Women more than men are confronted 
with age restrictions when they are look- 
ing for employment, the bulletin says, and 
meet with age barriers earlier in life, often 
at 35 years or even younger, particularly 
in office work. 

The report describes training programs 
successfully carried out in four cities, in- 
dicating that women in their middle years, 
or older, can be successfully prepared for 
employment, even if there has been a con- 
siderable lapse of time since they last 


international and national labour organiza- 
tions (L.G., Feb., p. 248) was fully con- 
stituted in January with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, Ottawa, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Kellock was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Marshall M. Porter, QC, 
Calgary, Alta., and A. J. Wickens, QC, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and unions respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Red River Grain Company Limited, 
St. Boniface, and Malt & Grain Process 
Workers, Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
July 1953, p. 1023). 

2. National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Feb., p. 248). 


worked. Because of the shortages of 
clerical workers, the study is limited to 
office occupations. 

Three of the programs described were 
initiated in Cleveland, Denver and New 
York (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1600) to provide 
refresher courses for stenographers and 
typists. The fourth was developed by a 
Milwaukee bank faced with a shortage of 
workers for jobs ordinarily performed by 
younger women, to train older women as 
business machine operators on a part-time 
work schedule. 

Part II of the report, “Facts on ‘older’ 
women workers in relation to office work”, 
presents a general factual background. 
Also included is an appendix giving data 
on population, the female labour force, age 
trends and occupational distribution. 


The Women’s Bureau expresses the hope 
that “this exploratory study will suggest to 
employers, schools and other community 
agencies that mature women can become 
competent workers if given opportunities 
for both training and employment.” 
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_ Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Sask. court quashes certification order on grounds that Board refused 


to accept evidence concerning resignations from union. 


B.C. court 


dismisses shipping company’s application for injunction against pick- 
eting. Two Que. cases deal with decrees under Collective Agreement 
Act. Conn. court enforces anti-discrimination order against union 


In Saskatchewan the appeal court found ultra vires a regulation of the 
Labour Relations Board providing that at a hearing of a union’s application 
for certification evidence was not admissible concerning events occurring 
after the application was filed. A certification order was quashed because 
the Board had refused evidence relating to resignations from the union after 


the date of application. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court held that the picketing of a ship 
at a Vancouver pier during a strike was legal even though the crew had 
violated the Canada Shipping Act by leaving the ship. 


In Quebec the Superior Court dismissed 
the claim of a clothing manufacturer that 
the decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act applicable to him was not valid 
because it had not been properly renewed. 
In another case the same court found that 
& provision in a decree requiring employers 
to finance a group insurance plan for their 
employees could not be enforced because 
it was beyond the scope of the Collective 
Agreement Act. 


An order of the Connecticut Commission 


-on Civil Rights requiring an electrical 


workers’ union to cease discriminating 
against a Negro applicant for membership 
was upheld by the appeal court of the 
State. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


.«+finds Board erred in refusing evidence sub- 
mitted after application for certification filed 


On December 8, 1953, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal quashed a certification 
order because the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board had refused to accept 
evidence, submitted after the application 
for certification had been filed with the 
Board, concerning the intention of several 
employees to resign from the applicant 
union. The Court held that a regulation 
of the Board providing that no evidence 
could be submitted concerning any event 
occurring after the date of application was 
inconsistent with the provision in the Trade 
Union Act requiring the Board to determine 
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the representative character of a union 
seeking certification as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Gordon stated that the application to quash 
the Board’s order was brought by the 
employer, the operator of a large garage 
in Regina, and some of his employees. 
The facts were not disputed. On September 
17, 1953, the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America applied to 
the Board for an order declaring that it 
represented a majority of the. employees in 
the garage and requiring the employer to 
bargain collectively with the union. The 
material filed with the application showed 
that 35 of the 55 employees in the unit 
had signed union membership cards. 

A hearing of the application was held 
on September 30. Declarations were filed 
to show that two employees had signed 
membership cards after being told that 85 
per cent of the employees had already 
signed, and that 17 other employees who 
had signed cards now wished to resign. 
It was also stated that at a meeting on 
September 24 attended by 40 employees, 
26 had voted against joining the union and 
only 14 for it. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations, under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. : 


ay 


The Board refused to accept this 
evidence because of Regulation 13, made 
by the Board under the authority of the 
Trade Union Act and approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, which 
provides that where any application for 
recognition as bargaining agent is to be 
determined by the Board, no evidence may 
be submitted concerning any matter or 
event occurring after the date the applica- 
tion is filed. It stipulates that this pro- 
vision does not affect the Board’s power to 
conduct a representation vote. 


Mr. Justice Gordon quoted Section 5(b) 
of the Trade Union Act, which gives the 
Board power to make orders determining 
what trade union, if any, represents a 
majority of employees in an appropriate 
bargaining unit. He stated that this 
provision gave the Board power to make 
a finding at the time of the hearing, and 
he saw no reason why the Board had 
passed the regulation restricting its power. 
In his view, the regulation was ultra vires 
because it attempted to make evidence not 
admissible which under the Act was 
admissible. 

He stated that this conclusion was 
imperative in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Toronto 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Print- 
ing Company (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1174). 
In that case the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board refused to consider the fact that a 
number of employees had resigned from 
the union between the time the application 
was made and the date of the hearing by 
the Board. The Supreme Court held that 
the Board had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
certifying the union without investigating 
the “all-important question” of the 
resignations. 

The Court therefore quashed the certifi- 
cation order. Riddell and Son Limited et al 
v. International Union, U.A.A. and AJ.W. 
of America and Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board [1953-54] 10 WWR (NS) 522; 
[1954] 1 DLR 333. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 
...refuses injunction to prevent picketing of a 
ship even though crew members had left illegally 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
October 8 and 14 dismissed applications 
brought by a shipping company for an 
injunction to prevent a seamen’s union 
from picketing a ship at a Vancouver pier. 
The Court held that the picket line was 
legal even though the members of the 
ship’s crew had left the ship illegally. 


The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Coady, who first described the facts. The 
plaintiff company, Saguenay Terminals 
Limited, was a member of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada. The collective 
agreement between the Federation and the 
Seamen’s International Union of North 
America had expired on April 1, 1953, and 
was not renewed. Conciliation proceedings 
were taken. The union refused to accept 
the majority report of the conciliation 
board and, after a strike vote had been 
taken, went on strike on September 28. 


When the plaintiff’s ship SS Sunjewel 
arrived at Vancouver, the port agent of 
the union informed the crew of the strike 
and advised them to leave the ship. The 
crew members accordingly left the ship. A 
picket line was set up, apparently on the 
instructions of the union’s port agent, with 
the result that the longshoremen refused 
to unload the ship’s cargo. The shipping 
company then applied for an injunction to 
prevent the union from picketing the ship 
and from discouraging members of the long- 
shoremen’s union or any other persons from 
approaching. 

Mr. Justice Coady stated that there was 
no evidence before him as to the informa- 
tion being conveyed by the picket line. 
He assumed that its purpose was to inform 
the longshoremen of the strike, and that 
this was sufficient to prevent the longshore- 
men from handling the cargo. It was not 
contended by the plaintiff that the picket- 
ing was of an obstructive nature. The 
union’s agent testified that the primary 
object of the picketing was to advance the 
union’s interests and not to injure the 
shipping company. 

The plaintiff contended that the crew had 
left the ship contrary to the provisions of 
the Canada Shipping Act. The union 
argued that the crew members had left the 
ship legally pursuant to Section 251(2) of 
that Act, which reads:— 

A seaman is not guilty of an offence under 
this section by reason only of his taking 
part in a lawful strike after his ship and 
cargo have been placed in security to the 
satisfaction of the harbour master or the 
master of the ship where no harbour master 
is available, at the terminal port in Canada 
of the voyage in which the ship is engaged. 

Mr. Justice Coady held that not Van- 
couver but some port in Eastern Canada 
was the terminal port of the voyage. The 
crew members, therefore, had no legal right 
to strike at Vancouver, and had violated 
the Canada Shipping Act by leaving the 
ship. 

However, their action in leaving the ship 
and the union’s action in setting up the 
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picket line were two separate things, in 
His Lordship’s view. By reason of the 
strike the union had the right to establish 
a picket line. The Court held that as long 
as the activities of the picket line were 
confined to conveying information and were 
not obstructive an injunction could not be 
issued against the union. Coles v. Cunning- 
ham [1954] 10 WWR (NS), 507. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... dismisses company’s claim that a decree under 
Collective Agreement Act not properly renewed 


The Quebec Superior Court upheld the 
judgment of the Court of the Sessions of 
the Peace fining a clothing manufacturer 
for contravention of a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act applicable to the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry. The 
Court held that the decree was valid and 
that the company was subject to it. . 

Mr. Justice Montpetit gave the decision 
at Montreal on November 24, 1952. He 
stated that the main ground urged by the 
company for quashing the earlier judgment 
was that the decree to which it was 
supposed to be subject was no longer valid. 
It claimed that the decree for the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, originally made 
on November 10, 1937, had not been 
properly renewed and so was no longer in 
effect. 

His Lordship reviewed the history of the 
decree, No. 2991. It was made by Order 
in Council on November 10, 1937, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Gazette of November 
20., The Order stated that groups of 
employers and employees in the men’s and 
boys’ clothing industry had applied jointly 
to the Minister of Labour to make the 
collective agreement concluded by them 
binding on all employers and employees in 
the trade in the area specified in the agree- 
ment, according to the provisions of the 
Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages. The 
Order noted that the terms of the agree- 
ment had acquired “a preponderant signifi- 
cance and importance” and that the 
requirements of the Act for giving notice 
of the agreement and the request to make 
it binding had been met. The Minister 
accordingly declared the provisions in the 
agreement relating to wages and hours of 
work binding on all employers in the trade 
within the specified area. Section 19 of the 
decree provided that the former decree 
No. 564 was replaced by decree No. 2991, 
which was to remain in foree until July 1, 
1938, and after that date would be renewed 
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automatically from year to year unless four 
months before July 1 one party sent notice 
to the other parties, to the Minister of 
Labour and to the parity committee that 
it desired the revocation of the decree. 


By Order in Council No. 1647, dated 
June 28, 1941, and gazetted July 5 of that 
year, Section 19 was amended to provide 
that the decree would remain in effect until 
July 1, 1944, and after that date would 
be renewed automatically unless one of the 
parties gave notice of revocation four 
months before July 1, 1944. 


His Lordship stated that between July 1, 
1938, and July 5, 1941, no Order in Council 
was passed to renew decree No. 2991. In 
his view, no such Order was necessary, as 
the decree itself provided for its automatic 
renewal. Sections 9 and 10 of the law 
provided that a decree could make binding 
the terms of an agreement relating to 
wages, hours of work, apprenticeship, the 
classfification of jobs and of employees, and 
also such provisions as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council deemed “in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act”. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit considered that the clause 
in the decree providing for its automatic 
renewal from year to year was such a 
provision. The arrangement made by the 
parties to the agreement for automatic 
renewal of the decree was in accord with 
the purpose of the Act to establish 
economic stability in a particular industry 
by making compulsory the wages and hours 
of work considered appropriate by the 
majority of employers and employees 
concerned. 

In 1940, the Collective Agreement Act 
replaced the Act Respecting Workmen’s 
Wages. Section 8 of this Act provides that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
renew or repeal a decree at any time. The 
company contended that the Act here 
specified the procedure for the renewal of 
a decree by Order in Council, and that if 
the legislators had wished to permit the 
parties to renew a decree automatically, 
the law would have contained such a pro- 
vision. Since it did not, the only means 
of extending the term of a decree was by 
Order in Council. The Court did not 
accept this argument. 

After 1941, two different methods of 
extending the term of the decree had been 
used. Three Orders in Council renewed 
the decree until a certain date with the 
possibility of automatic renewal after that 
date, while four others merely renewed the 
decree for a specified period of from one 
to three months. The company argued 
that, since several times the expiry date of 
the decree had passed before the Order in 


Council renewing it had been gazetted, the 
decree had expired and was no longer valid. 


Mr. Justice Montpetit stated that, while 
an amending Order did not come into 
effect until the date of publication in the 
Quebec Gazette, a renewing Order came 
into effect immediately, although it must 
be gazetted as soon as possible. Examin- 
ing the circumstances in the light of this 
rule, he found no irregularity in the pro- 
cedure followed for renewing the decree. 
He held that decree No. 2991, as amended, 
was still in effect. 


The company also contended that it was 
not subject to the decree because it was 
not a party to the original collective agree- 
ment. This argument was absolutely false, 
His Lordship stated, as the Act Respecting 
Workmen’s Wages and later the Collective 
Agreement Act gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authority to make 
certain provisions of an agreement binding 
on all employers and employees in the 
industry within a specified area. 


While it might be true, as the company 
maintained, that some years it did not 
manufacture the articles coming within the 
jurisdiction of the decree, the evidence 
showed that it did manufacture them during 
July 1950, when the violation of the decree 
occurred. 

The Court therefore dismissed the com- 
pany’s application for a writ to quash the 
earlier judgment imposing a fine of $25 for 
violation of the decree. Dolly Dimple Inc. 
v. Fontaine et Victor et Comité Conjoint 
de VIndustrie des Vétements d’Hommes et 
de Garcons [1953] CS Montreal 411. 


Quebec Superior Court... 
...holds that a decree may not require employers 
to contribute to an insurance plan for employees 


On September 18, 1953, the Superior 
Court of Montreal, quashing the judgment 
of a lower court, held that a decree under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
could not make binding on employers a 
provision for a group insurance plan.* 

The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Perrier. He stated first that the Lieutenant- 


*An Order in Council of January 25, 1951, 
amending the decree applicable to the 
trucking industry of the Island of Montreal 
(decree No. 913), required every employer 
to contribute $3.50 a month for each of his 
employees towards a group insurance plan. 
The plan provided for life insurance and 
sickness and accident insurance. It was to 
be administered by the parity committee, 
which was authorized to appoint a sub- 
committee responsible for collecting 
employers’ assessments. 


Governor in Council in issuing a decree 
could not exceed the authority given by 
the Collective Agreement Act. Section 10 
of the Act permits him to make binding 
the terms of a collective agreement which 
he “may deem in conformity with the spirit 
of this Act”. However, these terms must 
be of the same type as and related to the 
provisions already mentioned in Sections 9 
and 10, such as wages, hours of work and 
family allowances, His Lordship stated. 


In this case an employer applied for a 
writ to quash a judgment fining him for 
contravention of a provision in the decree 
for the trucking industry of the Island of 
Montreal requiring employers to participate 
in a group insurance plan for their 
employees. The company contended that 
the Act did not give authority for such 
a security measure not included in wages. 
The parity committee maintained that the 
insurance plan was an integral part of 
wages, since Section 1(i) of the Act defines 
wage as “the remuneration in currency, and 
the compensation or benefits of a pecuniary 
value as determined in the decree for the 
labour governed by it”. 


His Lordship held that the decree 
assumed a power of taxation or collection 
of money which the Act did not confer on 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
Act permitted him to levy money only for 
the purpose of administering the decree 
and for family allowances. It did not give 
him power to authorize a parity committee 
to administer an insurance plan or to make 
it the guardian of sums collected from 
employers. 

For this reason the Court granted the 
company’s application and quashed the 
earlier judgment. Westmount Moving and 
Warehousing Limited v. the Trucking 
Industry Parity Committee for the Island 
of Montreal et autres [1953] CS Montreal 
475. 


Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors... 


... dismisses electrical union's appeal from order 
requiring it to end discrimination against Negro 


On December 29, 1953, the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors upheld the find- 
ing of the Commission on Civil Rights of 
Connecticut that a Negro had _ been 
excluded from membership in an electrical 
workers’ union because of his race, contrary 
to the Fair Employment Practices Act, and 
affirmed the Commission’s order to the 
union to cease excluding him from 
membership. 

The union appealed the Commission’s 
ruling to the Superior Court, where the 
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appeal was dismissed, and then appealed 
from the judgment of that court to the 
Supreme Court of Errors. 


Mr. Justice Quinlan told the facts of the 
case as found by the Commission’s hearing 
tribunal. On April 1, 1949, a 30-year-old 
Negro named Tilley applied for admission 
as an apprentice to Local 35 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The day before, the union’s business 
manager had told him that there was not 
much hope of his being admitted because 
of the large number of applicants. On 
April 8, Tilley and a Negro member of 
the postal clerks’ union met with the 
executive board of Local 35 and were shown 
a bundle of cards said to be applications 
for admission. They were told that all 
unemployed members had to find jobs 
before new members could be admitted 
and that in any case Tilley’s application 
would have to be submitted to a vote of 
the entire union. The union took no 
action on his application and failed to 
notify him of its inaction. 


Tilley was a graduate of Hartford Public 
High School and had headed the class at 
a navy school where he had studied elec- 
tricity. While in the naval service he 
worked on electric ‘motor repair and main- 
tenance. After discharge he had completed 
courses in electric wiring and motor repair 
at the Hartford Trade School. This train- 
ing made him eligible for membership in 
the union. 


In July 1950 an investigator for the 
Commission on Civil Rights interviewed 
the union’s business manager, who empha- 
sized the desirability of limiting member- 
ship to insure steady employment. The 
investigator was shown a list of admissions 
for the four years preceding, and it was 
explained that the authority for accepting 
applications lay with the total membership. 
The union officer stated that the dates were 
not significant because nearly all new 
members were relatives of old members, 
and that those who thought they could 
obtain more work by joining the union were 
deluding themselves. Two men _ were 
admitted after April 1, 1949, one upon an 
application dated May 24, 1950. The union 
officer stated also that there were no 
Negroes in the union, that the carpenters’ 
union found Negroes irritating and not good 
mechanics, and that he desired to maintain 
strict standards. 


Negroes had been denied union member- 
ship on two earlier occasions, in 1946 and 
1948. One of them, Silas Hill, had been 
transferred from electrical work to jani- 
torial work just before the union and his 
employer signed a union shop contract, for 
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no apparent reason apart from his 
employer’s desire not to embarrass the 
union because he was a Negro. Dr. James 
Gladstone called the union’s business agent 
on this man’s behalf and was told that he 
would have received a work permit except 
for his race. At a conference held later 
on the case it was not suggested that the 
man’s work was unsatisfactory. One of the 
reasons given for his transfer was that work 
was slack, although at that time the 
employer was advertising for electricians. 


The hearing tribunal also found that the 
union operates as a clearing house for 
employment, and that union electricians 
earn more than non-members. 


Mr. Justice Quinlan was satisfied that the 
trial court’s refusal to change the finding 
of the hearing tribunal was-correct. The 
union’s case depended largely on its inter- 
pretation of union policies. It argued that 
it was part of its policy to require an 
applicant for admission to be young and 
already employed. However, Article 21 of 
its constitution provides that: “Any elec- 
trical worker or employee of good character, 
not less than 16 years of age, is eligible to 
membership, provided he passes a satis- 
factory examination when required to do 
so by the (local union).” The judge stated 
that, except where a doubtful meaning is 
involved, long-continued practice does not 
supersede the constitution and by-laws. 


Because the tribunal’s findings were based 
on substantial evidence, and it had not 
acted illegally, arbitrarily, or so unreason- 
ably as to abuse its discretion, its conclu- 
sion that Tilley was excluded from union 
membership because of his race and there- 
fore in violation of the law must stand. 


The union claimed that Tilley’s complaint 
to the Commission was barred by the 
provision in the law that a complaint must 
be filed within six months after the alleged 
act of discrimination. More than six 
months had elapsed between the date he 
applied for admission to the union and the 
date he filed his complaint. Mr. Justice 
Quinlan pointed out that as Tilley was not 
expressly rejected by the union the six 
months would not begin to run until the 
expiration of the period within which it 
could reasonably be expected that the union 
would have acted upon his application. In 
view of the representations made by the 
union to Tilley concerning the number of 
applications ahead of his and the shortage 
of work, it could not claim that the dis- 
criminatory act occurred before April 1, 
1950. The union based its contention on 
the provision in its constitution that admis- 
sion must be completed within 90 days; 
but the constitution did not provide that 


an application ceased to be pending at the 
end of 90 days. In practice, apprentices 
usually waited a year before being 
admitted to the union, without filing a 
new application. The judge concluded that 
the prosecution of the union was not barred 
by the statutory period of limitations. 


The union objected to the admission 
before the hearing tribunal of the testimony 
of Silas Hill as to the union’s discrimina- 
tion against him in 1946, particularly 
because it related to events occurring before 
the enactment of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Mr. Justice Quinlan stated 
that administrative agencies were not bound 


by strict rules of evidence. He also quoted 
this statement from an earlier judgment: 
“Upon questions of knowledge, good faith 
or intent, any other transactions from which 
any inference respecting the quo animo 
may be drawn are admissible... It has 
sometimes been thought that the other 
transactions should be contemporaneous, 
or nearly so, but that is not essential.” 

The Court therefore dismissed the 
union’s appeal. IJnternational Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 35 v. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights of Connecticut [1954] 
33 LRRM 2307. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New regulations made for prevailing rate employees. Uranium mining 
and prospecting are brought under Alberta Workmen's Compensation 
Act. Minimum wage order for cook and bunk-house occupation revised in 
British Columbia. Ontario and Alberta issue apprenticeship regulations 


Recent changes in the prevailing rate 
employees general regulations have been 
incorporated in a new consolidation of the 
regulations, which went into force on 
January 1. 

In Alberta, trade rules have been issued 
for welding, which was designated as a 
trade under the Apprenticeship Act in 1953. 

Uranium mining and prospecting have 
been added to the schedule of industries 
covered by the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

In British Columbia, the minimum wage 
order for the cook and bunk-house occupa- 
tion in unorganized territory has been 
revised to raise the minimum wage to 80 
cents an hour and to provide for a weekly 
rest period of 32 hours. Where the rest 
period cannot be granted weekly, provision 
is made for the accumulation of rest 
periods or for compensatory payment at 
overtime rates in lieu of time off. 

Other regulations reviewed include a 
new revision of the regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act and new 
plumbing regulations in Saskatchewan. 


FEDERAL 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


New general regulations for prevailing 
rate employees of the Government who do 
not come under the Civil Service Act were 
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made by the Treasury Board on November 
27, 1953. Issued as T.B. 458000 under the 
authority of the Financial Administration 
Act, the regulations went into force on 
January 1 and were gazetted January 13. 
They are a consolidation, with certain 
revisions, of the earlier prevailing rate 
employees general regulations (P.C. 6190 of 
December 6, 1949) with the amendments 
to the regulations made from time to time 
since that date. 

These regulations govern working condi- 
tions of prevailing rate employees, includ- 
ing payment for overtime, statutory holi- 
days with pay, vacation leave, sick leave 
and special leave, and provide generally for 
the establishment of rates of pay and hours 
of work. 


Review of Earlier Regulations 


Regulations setting uniform standards 
with respect to the working conditions of 
prevailing rate employees were made in 
1949 (P.C. 4840 of September 20, 1949) 
after a study of these matters by a special 
committee set up in 1948 by the Treasury 
Board. Before that time, varying arrange- 
ments were in effect in the several Gov- 
ernment departments. P.C. 6190 was 
issued on December 6, 1949, replacing P.C. 
4840 and making certain minor revisions. 

The 1949 regulations provided a uniform 
and more generous plan of annual vaca- 
tions with pay whereby employees were 
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entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after two years of service. Under their 
provisions, a prevailing rate employee was 
entitled during his first year of employ- 
ment to a vacation leave credit of one-half 
day for each month of employment; for 
the second year, to three-quarters of a day 
for each month; and during subsequent 
years of employment, to one day for each 
month. Previously, the vacation granted 
during each year of employment was one- 
half day per month, with a maximum of 
one week. 

The regulations also provided that pre- 
vailing rate employees should be paid for 
seven specified public holidays when not 
worked, plus two other holidays to be given 
at the option of the Minister of the 
department concerned. If an employee was 
required to work on a holiday, he was 
entitled to a vacation leave credit in addi- 
tion to regular pay for the time worked. 
A vacation leave credit of one-half day was 
granted if he worked four hours or less on 
the holiday and one day if he worked more 
than four hours. 

Payment for overtime work was required 
at the rate of time and one-half after the 
standard work-week where the standard 
work-week was 48 hours or more. If the 
work-week was less than 48 hours, straight 
time rates were payable up to 48 hours 
and time and one-half thereafter. 

Special leave with pay could be granted 
by the deputy head to a male employee on 
the occasion of his marriage and to any 
employee for a death in the family. 

No provision was made for the accumu- 
lation of sick leave credits but authoriza- 
tion was given for an employee to whom 
sick leave credits had accrued before April 
1, 1949, to be granted sick leave up to 30 
days with provision for extension beyond 
30 days but not in excess of the sick leave 
earned. 


Changes During Past Year 


During the past year a number of signifi- 
cant changes with respect to the working 
conditions of prevailing rate employees were 
made by amendments to the regulations. 
These changes have now been incorporated 
in the new Treasury Board regulations. 

As regards vacation leave, effective from 
April 1, 1953, provision was made for the 
granting of three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after 25 years’ service. It was also pro- 
vided that from June 1, 1953, vacation 
leave credits should accumulate on an 
hourly rather than a daily basis. 

In regard to payment for statutory holi- 
days, the provision for vacation leave 
credits was done away with. An employee 
required to work on a holiday must be 
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paid time and one-half the normal and extra 
rates of pay, if any, for the hours actually 
worked and time and one-half the normal 
rate of pay for the remainder of the hours 
in the normal work day. This new provi- 
sion went into effect on July 15. 

Another change that became effective 
from June 1, 1953, is that the payment 
of overtime rates is required for hours 
worked in excess of the standard work- 
week where the standard work-week is 44 
hours or more. 

Beginning May 1, 1953, sick leave privi- 
leges were granted to prevailing rate 
employees. It was provided that sick leave 
credits should accrue at the rate of three- 
quarters of a day for each month of 
employment. The first day of absence from 
illness is not paid for but is not charged 
against sick leave credits. 

The circumstances under which special 
leave with pay for not more than three 
consecutive working days may be granted 
to an employee with at least six months’ 
service were widened. The following con- 
ditions were added to those noted above: 
special leave may be granted where an 
employee (1) is subpoenaed as a witness 
by a court, board or commission; (2) is 
required to attend for jury duty; (8) 
reports for medical examination with a view 
to enrolment in the Armed Forces; (4) pre- 
sents himself for Civil Service examination; 
or (5) in the case of a veteran, reports for 
observation to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Provision was also made for the payment 
of a retroactive wage increase to a person 
no longer employed or to his estate where 
service has been terminated between the 
date of approval of the increase and the 
effective date of the increase. 


New Consolidation 


In the new regulations (T.B. 458000), 
which, as noted above, consolidate recent 
changes with the earlier regulations, a few 
revisions were made. These bring into 
effect a more flexible system for accumu- 
lating sick leave on the basis of hours 
rather than days, as is now done in the 
case of paid vacation leave; make specific 
reference to additional holidays which may 
be designated by the Treasury Board; and 
make provision for considering the past 
service of seasonal employees as continuous 
service in the determination of annual, 
sick and special leave. The new regula- 
tions are summarized in some detail below. 


, Application 
The regulations apply to employees in 
the Public Service of Canada whose 
remuneration is based on prevailing rates 


of pay in the area in which they work 
for the class of work they do or in any 
area in Canada for work comparable to it. 
They do not apply to employees who are 
paid a stated annual salary or to part- 
time employees in classifications under the 
Civil Service Act where the wage is deter- 
mined by reference to ‘the stated annual 
salary established for those classifications. 


Hours of Work, Rates of Pay and Overtime 

Hours of work of prevailing rate 
employees are, as previously, to be deter- 
mined by the Treasury Board, on the 
recommendation of the deputy head of the 
unit concerned. Rates of normal pay and 
rates and conditions of payment of extra 
pay are fixed by the Treasury Board after 
consultation with the Department of 
Labour. “Extra pay” means any premium 
payment, shift differential bonus, or other 
allowances paid as compensation for ser- 
vices rendered during the working hours 
making up the standard work-week in 
addition to normal pay. However, a 
differential paid in respect of supervisory 
duties is to be considered as normal pay 
after it has been paid for a continuous 
period of six months. 


An increase in a wage rate may be paid 
retroactively under the following condi- 
tions. When the increase takes effect from 
a date prior to the date of approval, the 
amount owing for the period between the 
effective date and the date of approval is 
to be paid to those still employed on the 
latter date, to those no longer employed 
because of a lay-off due to lack of work, 
resignation due to a bona fide illness or 
retirement on account of age, and to the 
estate of any former employee who died 
during the period. Application for pay- 
ment of the increase must be made within 
six months after it has been approved. 

A special overtime rate may be paid 
only to employees for whom a standard 
work-week has been set by the Treasury 
Board. If the work-week is 44 hours or 
more, time and one-half the rates of normal 
pay and extra pay, if any, payable for the 
work if it had been performed during the 
normal working hours is payable for each 
completed hour of overtime in excess of 
the hours in the standard work-week. 

If the standard work-week is less than 
44 hours, the above-mentioned overtime 
rate will apply only after 44 hours have 
been worked. Until then the rates of 
normal pay and extra pay apply to any 
hours of overtime. 

A different method of calculating the 
hourly rate of monthly-paid employees 
whose standard work-week is 44 hours or 
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less is designed to ensure that such 
employees will not receive a lower rate 
for overtime than for regular hours of 
work. Formerly, the hourly rates of 
monthly-paid employees were calculated by 
dividing the normal monthly salary by 190 
in cases where the standard work-week 
was 44 hours or less and by dividing the 
normal monthly salary by a figure equal to 
four and one-third times the number of 
hours in the standard work-week in other 
cases. The latter method is now used in 
all cases. 

For the purpose of calculating the 
number of hours of overtime work, a 
holiday for which an employee receives 
wages or any one day of approved leave 
with pay is deemed to be a day on which 
the employee has worked the normal 
number of working hours for the day. It 
is now expressly stated in this section and 
in other sections of the regulations dealing 
with holidays that “holidays” include a holi- 
day designated specifically by the Treasury 
Board as well as the statutory holidays 
with pay set out in the regulations (see 
below), thus ensuring that any additional 
days granted will be treated as statutory 
holidays. 


For the purpose of calculating the 
number of hours of overtime worked 
during the initial work-week of an 


employee who starts work on a day other 
than the first day of the work-week, credit 
may be given to the employee for having 
worked the normal working hours on each 
of the days in that work-week preceding 
his employment. 


Holidays with Pay 


An employee required to work on any 
of the holidays specified in the regulations 
or on any additional holiday designated 
specifically by the Treasury Board (such 
as Christmas season half-days) must be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half his 
rate of normal pay and extra pay, if any, 
for the hours actually worked and at the 
rate of time and one-half his rate of 
normal pay for the remainder of the normal 
working hours he would have worked if it 
had not been a holiday. The rate of 
normal pay is paid for a holiday not 
worked, provided the employee works or 
is on authorized leave with pay on the 
day immediately before and on the day 
immediately after the holiday. 

The statutory holidays granted with 
pay are New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day and one other holiday 
to be selected by the deputy head from 
among the remaining holidays observed in 
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the area. In addition to these, the Minister 
of the department concerned may give 
two holidays with pay in accordance with 
the practice of private employers in similar 
work in the locality. 


Vacation Leave 


An employee is entitled to the following 
vacation leave credits for each month 
during which he is continuously employed: 
for each of the first 12 months, one- 
twelfth of the number of hours in his 
standard work-week (defined for this pur- 
pose as the work-week in effect on the 
last day of the month); for each of the 
next 12 months, one-eighth of the number 
of hours in his standard work-week; for 
each subsequent month until 25 years’ 
service has been completed, one-sixth; and 
for each month after the completion of 25 
years’ service, one-quarter of the number 
of hours in the standard work-week. 


In determining credits, an employee’s 
total past employment in the Public Service 
may be counted unless there was a break 
of more than three months in his service 
or unless he resigned or was discharged. 
In such cases, only service beginning imme- 
dately after re-employment may be 
counted. 


A new provision permits the past service 
of employees employed on a seasonal basis 
to be considered as continuous service for 
leave purposes if the seasons of employ- 
ment were consecutive, commencing with 
the second season. 


‘An employee absent without leave for 
a period of one complete working day 
longer than the vacation leave credits 
accumulated on the day before the absence 
began will be considered to have volun- 
tarily resigned on the first day of absence 
unless the reason for absence was beyond 
the employee’s control and is acceptable to 
the deputy head. If the employee is 
deemed to have resigned, he will be con- 
sidered to be initially employed on the 
day he returns to work. 

Vacation leave credits cannot be carried 
over from one fiscal year to another unless 
the deputy head has been unable to grant 
leave in the fiscal year or the employee 
has at the end of the year been working 
for less than six months. In these cases, 
the leave credits do not expire until the 
end of the following fiscal year. 

Provision is made for the granting of a 
gratuity in lieu of vacation leave credit in 
the case of employees whose employment 
is terminated before they have completed 
six months of service. A change in wording 
provides for payment of two per cent of 
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the total normal pay during the period of 
employment, and not, as before, two per 
cent of the total normal pay for work 
performed during the period of employ- 
ment. In the earlier provision, therefore, 
wages paid for statutory holidays not 
worked were not considered in computing 
vacation pay. 


Special Leave 

Special leave with pay for three con- 
secutive working days or less may be 
granted after six months’ service under 
certain circumstances such as death in the 
family, jury duty or medical examination 
with a view to enrolment in the Armed 
Forces. For the purposes of special leave 
a seasonal employee is deemed to be con- 
tinuously employed for the periods during 
which he worked, if he has been employed 
for consecutive seasons beginning with the 
second season. 


Sick Leave 


Sick leave credits accrue to an employee 
at the rate of one-eighth of the number 
of hours in his standard work-week for 
each month of continuous employment. 
Formerly, they were calculated at the rate 
of three-quarters of a day for each month. 
Sick leave may be granted only on the 
production of satisfactory evidence of in- 
ability to work, as indicated by a written 
declaration in form CSC-263 for an absence 
of three days or less or, for a longer 
absence, a doctor’s certificate in form 
NH & W-500 submitted within seven work- 
ing days after the beginning of absence. 

Sick leave credits of seasonal employees 
may be carried forward to ensuing seasons 
of employment. 


The first day of absence from work 
through illness is without pay. A day for 
sick leave purposes is now a period of 24 
hours, not a calendar day. This allows for 
illness beginning during the working day. 

The earlier regulations established by 
P.C. 6190 of December 6, 1949, as amended, 
were revoked by P.C. 1953-1966 of Decem- 
ber 7, 1953, gazetted January 13. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act for the trade 
of welding, which was designated as a 
trade under the Act in 1953 (L.G., Sept. 
1953, p. 1343). 


The trade is defined as the joining 
together or cutting apart of metals in the 
molten state without the use of pressure 
or blows. Any person 16 years of age or 
over is eligible to become an apprentice. 
Every apprentice must have at least a 


Grade VIII education or an equivalent 
approved by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including a three-month probationary 
period. A reduction in the term may be 
made by the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the local advisory committee, in 
cases where a person satisfies the Board 
by the production of a certificate issued 
by an approved technical or vocational 
school that he has specialized in a course 
or courses applicable to the trade or where 
a person has had experience in the trade. 
After September 1, 1954, however, such a 
reduction for previous experience will not 
be possible, except for any time during 
which the person has been indentured under 
the Apprenticeship Act, unless special 
authorization is given by the Board. 


One apprentice to each journeyman is 
ithe ratio permitted in the trade, but a 
person engaged as a helper at December 
31, 1953, may register as an apprentice 
without counting on the quota and may 
receive a reduction in the term of appren- 
ticeship, provided that he enters into a 
contract of apprenticeship before Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. 


In addition to receiving the practical 
instruction and training in all branches of 
the trade which an employer is required 
to provide, the apprentice must attend 
technical classes as prescribed by the 
Board. 


The working day and week of the 
apprentice are to be the same as those of 
the journeyman. Minimum wage rates are 
the following percentages of the prevailing 
wages of a journeyman: 55 per cent in the 
first year; 60 per cent in the second; 70 
in the third; 80 in the first six months of 
the fourth year; and 90 in the second six 
months. All increases are automatic unless 
the apprentice fails to qualify for an annual 
certificate of progress, in which case the 
employer may apply to the Board to with- 
hold the increase until the certificate is 
obtained. 

To qualify for an annual certificate of 
progress or a final certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a journeyman, an apprentice must 
pass the prescribed trade tests and trade 
examinations and receive a_ satisfactory 
report from his employer or the trade 
school. If no report is received from the 
employer, satisfactory progress will be 
presumed. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
1730-53 on December 14 and became effec- 
tive on publication in the Alberta Gazette 
of December 31. The provisions of the 


regulations are to be considered a part of 
any contract of apprenticeship made before 
December 31. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Grain Elevators 


The regulations governing the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
machinery and equipment in grain ele- 
vators, grain annexes, flour and feed mills 
and seed-cleaning plants which were issued 
a year ago under the Factories Act (L.G., 
March 1953, p. 586) have also been issued 
as safety regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, effective from January 
1, 1954. The former regulation (No. 17, 
January 31, 1933) is rescinded. 


A few provisions, not in the regulations 
under the Factories Act, have been added. 
These require a railway car to be inspected 
before being loaded with grain to ensure 
that the car is empty and free from obstruc- 
tions capable of interfering with unloading 
operations with power scoops. Obstruc- 
tions, including protruding nails, must be 
removed unless their removal would injure 
the structure of the car, in which case a 
notice indicating their location must be 
prominently displayed on the wall of the 
car. 


Portable grain loaders using an auger for 
conveying grain must have an approved 
type of metal guard over the inlet and 
discharge opening of the loader which will 
prevent a workman getting his hand into 
the auger. Revolving drive shafts oper- 
ating portable grain loaders must be com- 
pletely guarded. 


Mining of and Prospecting for Uranium 

The mining of uranium and prospecting 
for uranium where the overburden is 
removed by other means than the use of 
hand tools or where diamond drilling is 
carried on have been declared industries 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Alberta. Notice of the addition to 
Schedule 1 of the Act was gazetted 
December 31. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 

The rules and provisions of Part I of 
the Canadian Electrical Code of the Cana- 
dian Standards Association, which was 
revised in 1953, were adopted, with varia- 
tions, as regulations under the British 
Columbia Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 
Part I of an earlier edition of the Code 
was similarly adopted in 1947. The new 
regulations adopting the Code, approved by 
Order in Council 2785 on December 16, 
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were gazetted December 24 and became 
effective February 15. Part I of the 
Code contains essential requirements and 
minimum standards governing electrical in- 
stallations for buildings, structures and 
premises. 


British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


New regulations governing the procedure 
of the Labour Relations Board (British 
Columbia) were made on November 20 and 
gazetted December 17. The only significant 
change from the earlier regulations is that 
certain powers of the Board are now dele- 
gated to the Chairman, including the power 
to appoint conciliation officers and chairmen 
of conciliation boards in cases where the 
chairman has been agreed on by the other 
two members; to give consent to with- 
drawal of applications made to the Board; 
to arrange for the taking of strike votes 
and authorized representation votes; and 
to prepare the annual report required by 
the Act. Delegation of these powers to 
the Chairman is a result of the Board 
recently being reconstituted and placed on 
a part-time rather than a full-time basis. 
The Board consists of five members and 
is equally representative of trade unions 
and employers’ associations. The Chair- 
man is the only permanent and full-time 
member. 

The regulations deal, as before, with 
applications to the Board for certification 
of a bargaining agevit, for the appointment 
of a conciliation officer, for consent to a 
prosecution under the Act and with appli- 
cations to the Board to vary or revoke an 
order or decision. The forms for the 
application for certification and for the 
application for a conciliation officer are set 
out in a schedule. These when completed 
are to be sent in duplicate to the Board. 

When an application for certification is 
made, two up-to-date copies of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the labour organ- 
ization must be filed with the Board. If 
the application is for a bargaining unit 
whose jurisdiction is not as wide as that 
of the labour organization, it must be 
accompanied by a statement, signed by the 
person signing the application for certifi- 
cation, showing why the bargaining unit 
should be less than the union’s jurisdiction. 
In order to determine what is the bargain- 
ing unit and whether or not a majority 
of the employees in it are members of the 
applicant labour organization, the employer’s 
payroll for the date of the declaration 
verifying the application must be used 
unless the Board directs that some other 
payroll is to be used instead. 
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When an application for certification is 
accepted, the Registrar must seek infor- 
mation from the employer of the persons 
in the bargaining unit, from labour organ- 
izations which are certified or have applied 
for certification as bargaining agents for 
the same unit, or for a larger unit in- 
cluding the unit applied for or any part 
of it, and from other persons as the Board 
may direct. These persons or organiza- 
tions must be allowed at least seven days 
after receiving notice of the application to 
submit any comments which they consider 
have a bearing on the matter of the 
certification of the applicant. Application 
in writing may be made to the Board for 
permission to withdraw the application for 
certification by the person who made the 
declaration verifying the application or by 
the president or secretary of the labour 
organization which sought to be certified. 
The Board may allow the application to 
be withdrawn if the application for cer- 
tification has been sufficiently identified. 

The regulations forbid investigators, when 
investigating applications for certification, 
to disclose to an employer which of his 
employees are members of the labour 
organization or to disclose to the labour 
organization the names of employees who 
are or who are not members of that 
organization. 

An application for the appointment of a 
conciliation officer, which may be made 
after the parties have negotiated for a 
collective agreement for at least 10 days, 
must be accompanied by two copies of the 
agreement which the applicant has pro- 
posed to the other party and such infor- 
mation as the Board may require. Before 
appointing a conciliation officer, the Board 
may make enquiries as it deems necessary. 

An application for the Board’s consent 
to prosecute must state the nature and 
particulars of the offence and the charge 
it is proposed to lay. The person making 
the application must also supply any 
further information which the Board may 
require. 

A person directly affected by a decision 
or order of the Board may apply in writing 
to the Board to vary or revoke its decision 
within 30 days after the date of the 
publication of the order. The applicant 
must set out particulars of the matter to 
which exception is taken and the reasons 
for seeking a variation or revocation of the 
order. The regulations declare that an 
application for revocation of a Board order 
will not operate as a stay of proceedings 
but that, when an application for stay is 
made, the Board, after notifying and 


hearing all persons directly affected, ‘will 
grant a stay if it considers that that should 
be done. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 

A revision of Order 4 covering the cook 
and bunk-house occupation in unorganized 
territory in British Columbia raises the 
minimum wage from 50 to 80 cents an hour 
and makes provision for a weekly rest 
period of 32 hours. Where the rest periods 
cannot be taken once a week, the accumu- 
lated rest periods must be taken in full 
within a three-month period or paid for at 
overtime rates. 

“Cook and bunk-house occupation” in- 
cludes the work of cooks, dish-washers, 
waiters, bunk-house and recreation-room 
attendants and others employed in a similar 
capacity. The order does not apply to 
employees employed in a_ supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity nor to 
employees covered by the order for the 
geophysical exploration industry. It applies 
only in unorganized territory, i.e., terri- 
tory without municipal organization. 

Where the weekly rest period of 32 con- 
secutive hours is not practicable, rest 
periods will accumulate on the basis of 
one day for every six days worked and are 
to be taken in full at least once every 
three consecutive calendar months. Where 
this is not possible and the employee has 
worked more than 572 hours in the three 
months, he must receive instead a minimum 
wage of time and one-half his regular rate 
of pay for all hours worked in excess of 
572 hours in that period. 

If an employee’s service is terminated 
at a time when he has accumulated rest 
periods to his credit and he has not worked 
more than 572 hours during the three 
calendar months, the minimum wage which 
he must receive to compensate for the 
unused rest periods is time and one-half 
his regular rate of pay for all hours in 
excess of an average 44-hour week deter- 
mined on the basis of the period of 
employment during which the rest periods 
have accumulated. 

In exceptional cases where the employer 
and his employees or their representatives 
make application in writing proposing con- 
ditions which are not inferior to those in 
the order, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions may vary the rest period provisions 


set out above. 


As previously, the order specifies that no 
deductions are to be made from employees’ 
wages for accidental breakages. There is 
no longer a requirement for the posting of 
shift schedules but posting of the order 


continues to be required. Wages must be 
paid at least semi-monthly and a record 
kept of wages and hours. 

The revised order, made on December 18, 
1953, and gazetted January 14, came into 
effect March 1. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
General Regulations 


New general regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act were approved 
December 17 and gazetted January 2 
(O. Reg. 226/53). They replace the former 
general regulations consolidated in 1944 
(O. Reg. 11/44). Provisions concerning the 
contract of apprenticeship, wage rates, 
examinations, certificates of apprenticeship 
and certificates of qualification have been 
added and are now the same ffor all 
designated trades. 

A person may not become an apprentice 
in a trade designated in Schedule A or 
Schedule B of the Act unless he holds a 
high school entrance certificate or has 
Grade VIII standing or equivalent educa- 
tional qualifications. At present the desig- 
nated trades in Schedule A include those 
of bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, mason, 
motor vehicle repairer, painter and deco- 
rator, plasterer, plumber, sheet metal 
worker, steamfitter and worker in servicing 
and installing air-conditioning or refrig- 
erating equipment; in Schedule B, the 
trades of barber and hairdresser. 

The employer of an apprentice is 
required to provide the apprentice with 
the course of training prescribed in the 
regulations for his designated trade, and 
the apprentice must complete the training. 
If the employer cannot provide the appren- 
tice with work, they must immediately 
notify the Director of Apprenticeship. The 
apprentice must also attend all full-time 
day-classes and part-time night-classes 
prescribed for his trade. During his 
apprenticeship period every apprentice 
must complete a minimum of 32 weeks 
each year of on-the-job and class training. 

Forms are now set out in the regulations 
for the contract of apprenticeship and for 
the transfer of a contract to another 
employer in cases where the first employer 
is unable to fulfil the terms of the contract. 
The contract must state the designated 
trade in which the apprentice is to be 
trained and set out the period of appren- 
ticeship. 

The apprentice who signs the contract 
undertakes to serve his employer faithfully, 
to obey all lawful orders given him by the 
employer or person delegated to supervise 
the apprentice’s work and training, to 
furnish satisfactory reasons for any absence 
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from his employment, and to use to the 
best of his ability the facilities provided 
for technical instruction. 

The employer undertakes to receive the 
apprentice into his service for the specified 
period of apprenticeship, to keep him 
employed so long as work is available for 
him and not to employ anyone other than 
a journeyman in the trade while the 
apprentice is idle, to pay him wages at 
the rates prescribed in the general regula- 
tions, and to train the apprentice in the 
trade to the best of his ability. 

As required by the Act, a contract of 
apprenticeship must be signed by the 
apprentice, by his parent or guardian or 
by a district judge, and by the employer, 
and must be approved by and registered 
with the Industry and Labour Board. 

The Act requires an apprentice to be at 
least 16 years old. No contract may be 
registered unless the apprentice has sub- 
mitted a birth certificate or, if the Board 
is satisfied that he is unable to produce 
one, adequate evidence of birth as pre- 
scribed in the vital statistics regulations 
of Ontario. 

The hours of work for an apprentice 
must be the same as those for a journeyman 
in the same trade or branch of a trade. 
Overtime worked by an apprentice does not 
reduce his apprenticeship period. 


Previously, wage rates for apprentices 
were not set out in the general regulations 
but in the regulations for each designated 
trade. The new general regulations now 
fix wage rates. As before, these are a 
specified percentage of the wage of a 
journeyman in the same trade. In the 
trades designated in Schedule A of the Act 
an apprentice must receive in his first year 
30 per cent of the journeyman’s wage, in 
the second year 40 per cent, in the third 
50 per cent, in the fourth 70 per cent, and 
in the last 80 per cent. An apprentice in 
the barbering or hairdressing trade must 
be paid in the first year 40 per cent, in 
the second 70 per cent, and in the last year 
90 per cent of the wage of a journeyman in 
the trade. These wage rates are the same 
as those in effect since 1948 under regula- 
tions for the barbering and hairdressing 
trades. 


At the end of his term of apprenticeship 
an apprentice who has completed the pre- 
scribed educational classes and the course 
of training provided by his employer must 
try an examination, at a time and place 
designated by the Board. If he is sucessful, 
he will be issued a certificate of appren- 
ticeship. The form of the certificate is 
set out in the regulations. If he fails to 
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pass the examination, he may try a further 
examination at such time and place as the 
Board may decide. 

The regulations also provide for the 
issuing of certificates of qualification to 
journeymen in a designated trade. Where 
the regulations for a particular designated 
trade require all workers other than 
apprentices or probationary employees to 
hold a current certificate of qualification, 
the employment of persons who have not 
complied with this requirement is pro- 
hibited. The holder of a certificate of 
qualification must keep it posted in a 
conspicuous place in the shop where he 
works, or, if this is not possible, must carry 
it on his person. 


A person who holds an apprenticeship — 


certificate or a current certificate of quali- 
fication in the trade issued by another 
province will be issued a certificate of 
qualification without examination, upon 
payment of the $1 fee. Any other appli- 
cant for a certificate must give evidence 
that he has been continuously engaged in 
the trade for a period not shorter than 
the prescribed apprenticeship period and 
must pass an examination. He must pay 
a $2 fee for the examination in addition 
to the $1 fee for a certificate. 


A certificate of qualification expires on 
the date prescribed in the regulations for 
the trade, and may be renewed annually 
upon application to the Director and pay- 
ment of $1. If a person fails to renew his 
certificate for three consecutive years, he 
must pass an examination, unless the Board 
is satisfied that his failure to renew was 
owing to illness or some other cause beyond 
his control. 


A certificate of qualification may be 
suspended or cancelled by the Board, after 
a hearing, for a violation of the Act or 
regulations. Before holding a hearing, the 
Board must notify the holder by registered 
mail of the details of the alleged viola- 
tion and the nature of the evidence in 
support of it, and of the date, time and 
place for the hearing, to be held not sooner 
than seven clear days after the notice was 
sent. The holder of the certificate may be 
represented at the hearing by counsel or 
by an agent. If he fails to attend the 
hearing, the hearing may proceed and a 
decision may be made in his absence. If 
the Board decides to suspend a certificate 
of qualification, the period of suspension 
may not be longer than 380 days.» 


If a person loses his certificate of 


qualification, he may obtain a duplicate by 
submitting to the Board a statutory 
declaration accounting for Bas loss _ and 
paying a $1 fee. 


Every employer and self-employed per- 
son engaged in a designated trade in which 
a certificate of qualification may be issued 
must register with the Board on the 
prescribed form. 

Any certificate of qualification previously 
issued under the Act or any of the trade 
regulations and in force immediately before 
the new regulations came into effect is 
deemed to be issued under these regulations 
and may be renewed under them from time 
to time. 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 

New regulations for the motor vehicle 
repair trade (O. Reg. 227/53) were approved 
December 17 and gazetted January 2, replac- 
ing the former regulations (O. Reg. 55/44). 
Amendments to these regulations were 
approved January 7 and gazetted January 
23 (O. Reg. 41/54). 

The trade is now composed of four 
branches instead of three, and the opera- 
tions performed by a worker in each branch 
are listed in greater detail than before. 
The four branches of the trade, lettered 
A. B, C and D, are the trades of motor 
mechanic, body repairer, electrical and 
fuel system repairer and wmetal-worker. 
Previously, there. were three branches: 
mechanical, body repair, and specialized 
service which included any special service 
established in the trade and approved by 
the provincial advisory committee. 

As before, the regulations do not apply 
to persons who merely supply motor 
vehicles with gasoline, oil, water or air, 
change oil or lubricate motor vehicles, sell 
and install motor vehicle accessories, supply 
anti-freeze, replace hose, fan-belts, bulbs, 
lenses or fuses, clean or replace spark- 
plugs, install or re-charge batteries, wash 
or polish motor vehicles, or supply any 
other similar or minor services to motor 
vehicles. 

A person entering into a contract of 
apprenticeship must be a minor at least 16 
years of age. The former regulations stated 
that every person between the ages of 16 
and 21 years entering the trade must enter 
into a contract of apprenticeship. 

The term of apprenticeship is five years 
in Branch A, B or C (motor mechanic, 
body repairer, electrical and fuel system 
repairer) and three years in Branch D 
(metal-worker), including the probationary 
period of three months provided for by 
the Act. If the apprentice holds a 
secondary school graduation diploma of the 
industrial course in auto-mechanics, his 
term of apprenticeship in Branch A, B or 
C will be reduced to three years. 

As before, one apprentice may be 
employed in a shop where there is one 


journeyman engaged in the same branch 
of the trade and there may be one addi- 
tional apprentice for every additional five 
journeymen. 

The courses of training which an 
employer must provide for his apprentices 
in each of the four branches of the trade 
are now set out in a schedule to the 
regulations. Every apprentice must com- 
plete at least 1,280 hours of such training 
each year. The courses of study to be 
followed by apprentices in full-time day- 
classes are those prescribed in the regula- 
tions for the Provincial Institute of Trades 
approved under the Vocational Education 
Act in 1952 (O. Reg. 327/52). 

Apprentices in the trade must try exam- 
inations in the last year of their appren- 
ticeship period to test their knowledge of 
and skill in the _ prescribed subjects. 
Similar examinations are given for certifi- 
eates of qualification, which are compulsory 
for all workers in the trade except regis- 
tered apprentices and persons employed 
during a probationary period. A certificate 
of qualification expires on October 31 each 
year and may be renewed annually upon 
payment of a fee as prescribed in the 
general regulations. 

Several provisions contained in the 
former regulations have been omitted 
because they are now included in the 
general regulations. For apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade, wage rates are 
now higher for the fourth and fifth years 
of apprenticeship than they were before, 
70 per cent and 80 per cent, respectively, 
of the journeyman’s wage instead of 60 
per cent and 70 per cent. 


Other Trade Regulations 


Amendments to the trade regulations for 
the building trades (O. Reg. 228/53) and for 
barbering and hairdressing (O. Reg. 229/53 
and O. Reg. 230/53) repeal certain sections 
which are no longer necessary because of 
the additions to the general regulations 
and name the members of the provincial 
advisory committees for these trades. The 
committees are appointed annually. 


The amendments were approved on 
December 17 and gazetted January 2. 


Ontario Highway Traffic Act 

At the 1953 session of the Ontario 
Legislature the minimum age for motor 
vehicle operators, including chauffeurs, was 
raised from 15 to 16. The new age limit 
went into effect on January 1, 1954. 

Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Highway Traffic Act, made by 
O. Reg. 232/53 on December 17, gazetted 
January 2, place certain restrictions on the 
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granting of licences to persons between 16 
and 17 years of age. When such a person 
applies for a licence, or a learner’s permit, 
he must file a consent signed by both 
parents or, if he is not living with both 
parents, by one parent or his guardian. If 
he is applying for an operator’s licence, he 
must also file with his application the 
certificates required from all persons apply- 
ing for a chauffeur’s licence, i.e., a certifi- 
cate attesting to his physical fitness, ability 
to drive and knowledge of the rules of the 
road furnished by the examiner of the 
municipality in which he resides and a 
certificate of character furnished by the 
clerk, chief constable or magistrate of the 
municipality. Before the minimum age was 
raised, these restrictions were placed on 
persons between 15 and 16 years of age 
who applied for an operator’s licence or 
learner’s permit. Formerly, such a person 
was also required to obtain the consent 
of the registered owner of every vehicle 
which he would be operating. 


- Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act 


When the regulations under the Mines 
Regulation Act were revised last spring 
(L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1186) the provisions 
fixing a minimum age for employment were 
omitted. An amendment to the regula- 
tions made by O.C. 2537/53 on December 
1 gazetted December 12, re-enacts the 
former provision prohibiting the employ- 
ment of boys under 16 at the surface of a 
mine (other than a.coal mine) or in a 
metallurgical works and under 18 years 
below ground in a mine or at the working 
face of an open cut working pit or quarry. 
The amendment also prohibits the employ- 
ment of women or girls in or about a mine 
except in a technical, clerical or domestic 
capacity. 

In coal mines, the minimum age of 16 
fixed by the Factories Act for industrial 
employment has applied to employment 
both above and below ground since coal 
mines were added to the Schedule to the 
Act in 1947. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


New plumbing and drainage regulations, 
replacing all earlier regulations, were 
issued under the Public Health Act by 
O.C. 4/54 on January 5, gazetted January 
16. The regulations are similar to those 
recently made in Alberta and apply to all 
plumbing installations, including altera- 
tions and additions. 

The regulations require a permit to be 
obtained before any plumbing is begun, 
set out detailed standards with respect to 
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plumbing and drainage systems and require 
inspection and testing of all completed 
work. 

A permit is required before any person 
may construct, reconstruct, replace, alter or 
extend any part of a plumbing system. 
Applications for permits are to be made 
by plumbing contractors on a prescribed 
form and accompanied by specifications of 
the work to be performed and by the 
required fee. Permits will be issued only 
to a journeyman plumber who has a 
certificate of qualification issued by the 
Department of Labour or a person or firm 
employing one or more qualified plumbers, 
if the plumbing is to be done in an urban 
municipality having a sewerage system in 
operation or under construction. In other 
urban municipalities, a permit may be 
issued to a person whose qualifications are 
acceptable to the medical health officer or 
the Minister of Public Health. A home- 
owner in a municipality with no public 
sewerage system may obtain a permit for 
work on his own home. Anyone required 
by municipal by-law or provincial regula- 
tions to be in possession of a certificate 
of qualification must produce it at the 
request of persons authorized to enforce 
the regulations. . 

All construction, repair, renovation or 
alteration of plumbing must conform to the 
regulations. Where the plumbing system 
in an existing building is altered or 
repaired, necessary deviations from the 
regulations will be permitted provided that 
they conform to the intent of the regula- 
tions and receive the written approval of 
the plumbing inspector. 

Plumbing inspectors responsible for 
enforcing the regulations are to _ be 
appointed by the council of every urban 
municipality which has a public sewerage 
system. In health regions, established 
under the provisions of the Health Ser- 
vices Act, the municipal council may 
arrange with the medical health officer for 
inspection services. The plumbing con- 
tractor must notify the inspector when any 
plumbing work is completed and ready for 
inspection. If the plumbing is not in 
accordance with the regulations, the con- 
tractor must make the necessary altera- 
tions and have the work again inspected, 
If, on inspection, the inspector finds that 
the existing plumbing is defective he may 
require the owner to make the necessary 
repairs. When the inspection and testing 
have been satisfactorily completed, a cer- . 
tificate of approval must be issued to the 
owner and, on request, to the plumbing 
contractor. : 


- Unemployment Insurance | 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 999, December 3, 1953 


Held: That a woman, who had been laid 
off from her employment and who a few 
weeks later and while in her third month 
of pregnancy was turned down for a job in 
her usual occupation because of that fact, 
had nevertheless proved that she was avail- 
able for work within the meaning of the 
Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit on May 26, 1953, and stated therein 
that she had been temporarily employed as 
a stenographer by a wholesale grocer at a 
salary of $45 a week from May 11, 1953, 
to May 25, 1953. The claim was allowed. 


On July 3, 1953, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission noti- 
fied her of an offer of permanent employ- 
ment in her home town as a stenographer 
with a colonization association at a salary 
of $175 a month, which was above the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work. 

She duly reported to the prospective place 
of employment but was not hired for the 
job. In her comments to the local office, 
she stated that the prospective employer 
apparently came to the conclusion that she 
was not suitable for the position because 
she had revealed to him that she was 
pregnant. 

On July 13, 1953, she submitted a medical 
certificate which was to the effect that she 
would be confined in January 1954, and 
that because of a previous miscarriage she 
had been advised to take it easy. 


On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
July 13, 1953, because she had, without good 
cause, failed to accept a situation in suit~- 
able employment within the meaning of 
Section 40(1)(a) of the Act and for an 
indefinite period as from the aforementioned 
date because she had not proved that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of Section 27(1)(b) of the Act. 


From the decisions of the insurance 
officer the claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, stating that she had not refused 
to accept the employment but had, in fair- 
ness to the prospective employer, informed 
him of her pregnant condition; that had 
the job been offered to her she would have 
accepted it and that as it was apparent 
that the medical certificate had been misin- 
terpreted by the insurance officer as to her 
capability and availability for work she was 
submitting a further certificate. The latter 
medical certificate, which was dated July 20, 
1953, read to the effect that the claimant 
was capable of performing light duties such 
as stenography but that she should not do 
heavy work which entailed lifting, running, 
etc. 

The court of referees, after considering 
all the circumstances of the case and the 
principle laid down in CU-B 766, unani- 
mously decided (1) to lift the six-weeks 
disqualification imposed under Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act on the ground that the 
claimant had not refused to accept the 
employment notified to her and (2) to main- 
tain the indefinite disqualification imposed 
under Section 27(1)(b) of the Act because 
it was hardly conceivable that an employer 
would engage an expectant mother as a 
stenographer for two reasons, firstly, on 
account of her condition and, secondly, 
because she would have to leave her 
employment within a comparatively short 
period of time. 

From the court of referees’ decision rela- 
tive to her non-availability for work, the 
claimant applied to the chairman of the 
court for leave to appeal to the Umpire. 
Leave to appeal was granted so as to 
obtain a ruling from the Umpire “as to 
whether or not, where the claimant’s con- 
dition is not obvious by her appearance 
but where she informs the prospective 
employer of her pregnant condition and the 
latter because of such knowledge refuses to 
hire her she thereby so restricts her sphere 
of employment as to render herself not 
available for work (Reference made to 
CU-B 819).” 
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Conclusions—The circumstances of the 
cases dealt with in decisions CU-Bs 776 and 
819 are different from those of the present 
one. 

In CU-B 766 the claimant, during the 
lengthy period that she collected unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, did not declare 
to the local office that she was pregnant 
nor that she had given birth to a child. 

In CU-B 819 the claimant had voluntarily 
left her employment while pregnant and 
her obvious “condition” made it impossible 
to place her in employment. 

In the present case the claimant was laid 
off from temporary employment and as 
she was in the early stage of pregnancy her 
condition was not obvious. It is true that 
she did not succeed in obtaining the 
employment to which she was referred 
because she told the prospective employer 
that she was pregnant but the evidence 
indicates that she was not trying to “sell 
herself short,” if I may use that expres- 
sion, but was being quite honest with him. 
In fact, according to a notation made by 
a member of the local office on Form UIC 
557, which is among the submissions on 
file, the employer confirmed the claimant’s 
statement that she had not refused to accept 
the employment in question. 

While I quite realize that the claimant’s 
chances of obtaining employment were 
lessened by her “condition” I do not con- 
sider that, at that stage of her pregnancy, 
she should have been considered as not 
being available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. To maintain the decision of 
the court of referees would be tantamount 
to establishing a rule that a pregnant 
woman, irrespective of the stage of her preg- 
nancy, the reason of her unemployment or 
the fact that she is genuinely in the labour 
field, could no longer collect unemployment 
insurance benefit. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1000, December 3, 1953 


Held: That a retired railway employee 
who, after having been unemployed for 
nearly eight months, refused to apply for 
a job as a janitor at a high school situated 
at a distance of about 52 miles from the 
small village where he resided had not 
established good cause within the meaning 
of Section 40(1)(a) of the Act and had 
failed to prove that he was available for 
work within the meaning of Section 
27(1)(b) of the Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 65 years of age, who resides in 
A, a small village in Alberta, worked there 
as a machinist’s helper for a large railway 
company from 1919 to October 16, 1952, 
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when he was retired on account of his age. 
At the time of separation his rate of pay 
was $250 a month. 

On November 6, 1952, he filed an initial 
claim for unemployment insurance benefit, 
which was allowed. 

On June 9, 1953, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission noti- 
fied the claimant of an offer of permanent 
employment as a janitor at a high school 
in B, a distance of about 52 miles from A, 
at a wage of $160 a month. The hours of 
work were eight a day commencing in the 
afternoon and he would have been required 
to live in B. He refused to apply for the 
employment on the grounds that to leave 
his home in A would cause him consider- 
able hardship and that he had no experi- 
ence in janitor work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because he had, with- 
out good cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment within the 
meaning of Section 40(1)(a) of the Act 
and for an indefinite period because he 
was not available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27(1)(b) in that he was 
unwilling to leave A, where there were few 
if any opportunities of employment for 
him. 

From the decisions of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard a repre- 
sentative of his union on July 3, 1953, by a 
majority finding disallowed the appeal. 

From the decision of the court of 
referees, the claimant’s union appealed to 
the Umpire. 

Conclusions—After having carefully 
studied the evidence on file, I find myself 
unable to disagree with the majority 
decision of the court of referees. 

It must be remembered that the object 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act is to 
provide benefit to insured persons who are 
available for and actively seeking work, 
but who are unable to find any. It was 
never contemplated by the legislator that 
the unemployment insurance fund should 
be used to supplement the pension of 
persons who are retired and are no longer 
in the labour field. 

In the present case, not only did the 
claimant object to taking employment in 
(B) but he also expressed his unwilling- 
ness to accept janitor work which under the 
circumstances of his case was, I feel, quite 
suitable. 

At that time he had been unemployed 
for nearly eight months and it does not 
appear that he had any immediate pros- 
pects of finding work either in or around 


(A). No doubt, it would have caused him 
considerable hardship to leave the small 
village where he has lived most of his life 
and where his wife owns a 40-acre farm on 
which they reside. However, this was a 
personal matter and since it was quite 
clear that he stood little chance of obtain- 
ing work in (A), he was expected, in the 
eyes of the law, to so adjust his domestic 


circumstances as to be able to meet the 
exigencies of the labour field. Although 
personal matters are always given due 
consideration in analysing the merits of a 
case they carry little weight when the 
period of unemployment has been a long 
one. 

For these 
dismissed. 


reasons, the appeal is 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


During December, statistics* show, 292,236 benefit claims were filed 
In November, number was 188,881 andin December 1952 it was 215,848 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during December a total of 292,236 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment in- 
surance benefit were filed in local offices 
across Canada. In November, the total 
was 188,881 and in December of the 
previous year, 215,848. 

Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment in- 
surance register on December 31 numbered 
391,033 (325,286 males and 65,747 females), 
compared with 278,646 (230,613 males and 
48,033 females) on December 31, 1952. On 
November 30, ordinary claimants numbered 
238,516 (188,023 males and 50,493 females). 
Comparison of the ordinary claimants shows 
an increase of some 56 per cent on Decem- 
ber 31 over November 30. 

On December 31, there were an addi- 
tional 60,468 registers in ithe live file, of 
which 35,459 were categorized as short-time 
and 25,009 as temporary lay-off, concen- 
trated chiefly in the provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, claimants in these categories 
totalled 12,913 and 12,254 respectively. 

A total of 246,157 initial and renewal 
claims was adjudicated during December, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
196,087 cases. Of those not entitled to 
benefit, 37,265 were initial claims on which 
a benefit year was not established. Dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 17,786 cases 
(including 4,981 on revised and supple- 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at end of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


mentary benefit claims), the chief reasons 
for disqualification being: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 6,262 
cases; “not unemployed” 3,687 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
1,484 cases. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial and 
renewal claims, totalling 161,723, increased 
during December by 71 per cent, over the 
November total of 94,642. During Decem- 
ber, 1952, a total of 120,101 persons 
commenced the receipt of benefit. 

During December, $16,882,107 was paid 
in respect of 5,413,801 days (including 
49978 disability days), compared with 
$10,172,035 for 3,337,519 days (including 
39,801 disability days) during November 
and $10,926,557 for 3,586,600 days during 
December 1952. 

Benefit payments amounting to $4,025,980 
as compensation for 1,281,406 days (includ- 
ing 9,984 disability days) were made to 
218,323 beneficiaries during the week 
December 26-January 1, in comparison with 
177,711 beneficiaries who were paid 
$3,118,704 as compensation for 1,008,634 days 
(including 10,720 disability days) during the 
week November 28-December 4. For the 
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week December 27, 1952-January 2, 1953, 
164,159 beneficiaries received $2,928,266 as 
compensation for 944,244 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week December 26-January 1 was $3.14, in 
comparison with $3.09 for the week 
November 28-December 4. For the same 
week a year ago, the average daily rate 
of benefit was $3.10. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Within the framework of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act provision is made for 
the payment of supplementary benefit to 
certain classes of claimants whose contri- 
butions while in insurable employment are 
insufficient to enable them to qualify for 
regular benefit. While this benefit is pay- 
able only for the period January 1 to 
April 15 inclusive, initial claims filed on or 
after December 1 and on which a benefit 
year is not established are immediately 
considered for supplementary _ benefit. 
Thus, while it is not possible for a 
claimant to draw supplementary benefit 
during December, he may establish his 
right to it and serve his non-compensable 
and waiting days during the month. Under 
the provisions at present applicable, two 
classes of claimants are eligible for supple- 
mentary benefit: (1) those who had a 
benefit year terminated since March 31, 
1953; (2) those who*since March 31, 1953, 
contributed at least 90 days while employed 
in insurable employment. A third class 
comprises those who have been employed 
in an employment that became insurable 
during the 12 months immediately preced- 


Women’s Role in U.S. Labour Force 
to be Investigated by University 


Women’s role in the labour force of the 
United States is to be investigated by the 
National Manpower Council of Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business. 
The Council decided to make the investi- 
gation because it felt the widely-held 
concept that women comprise a subsidiary 
labour force in time of emergency needs 
to be re-assessed. With 19,000,000 women 
already at work out of a total labour force 
of 60,000,000, the concept of women as a 
labour reserve must be substantially modi- 
fied, the Council contends. 
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ing their claim; since no extension of 
coverage was made within the past 12 
months, ithis class is inoperative. 


In order to qualify for supplementary 
benefit, applicants must comply with all 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and Regulations, except the 
contribution requirements. 


The daily rate of benefit is approximately 
80 per cent of that otherwise payable under 
the Act. 


The duration of supplementary benefit 
authorized for claimants in Class 1 is equal 
to the number of days authorized on the 
benefit year terminated since March 31, 
1953; for those in Class 2, it is determined 
by the days contributed since March 31, 
1953. The duration authorized, however, 
shall in no case exceed the number of days 
between the date of filing the claim or 
between January 1 and April 15, inclusive, 
whichever period is the less. 


During December a total of 27,823 initial 
and 18 renewal claims were considered for 
supplementary benefit, compared . with 
20,682 in December, 1952. Of 27,831 claims 
disposed of, 18,245 were entitled to benefit 
and 9,578 were not entitled. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,447,036 employees who have made con-. 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 


At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 254,972, an increase of 1,093 
during the month. 


Netherlands Seeks to Determine Effect of 
Making Women's Pay Equal to Men’s 


To determine the effect on the country’s 
industry of a rise in women’s wages to the 
level of men’s, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment is now surveying the country’s wage 
structure. 

At the present time, except in the Dutch 
Civil Service, where it is a long-established 
tradition, equal pay for equal work is not 
common in the country. 
“It has been estimated that introduction 
of the equal-pay principle in the Dutch 
textile industry would raise that indus- 
try’s wage level by 334 per cent. 
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abour Conditions 


eral Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During January the Department of Labour prepared 79 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 65 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that:— 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour* or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded during January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 4 $ 177,307.88 
Defence Production (December Report)........ 194 1,262,478 .00 
POS CU RaORTE ae Neel teh to. SUK. aaa kee « «5 93 19 266,884.83 
PUIG OLR oe RES La, PAIR celta ac fe 1 5,421.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 
During January the sum of $379.67 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 34 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


The Pas Man: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of dyking along the 
Carrot River; J S Quinn Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of dyking along the 
Carrot -River. Near The Pas Man: 
Benjamin Bros, construction of bridge over 


Salt Channel Diversion into Carrot River, 
ete (Pasquia Area). Near Spring Coulee 
Alta: R T Davis Construction, construc- 
tion of bungalows—St Mary Dam Head- 
quarters. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Fort Erie Ont: 
Uplands Ont: 


Zeller’s 


Contracting Co Ltd, 
Alex I Garvock Ltd, construction of school. 


construction of rental housing units. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited . 


Dartmouth N S: Mardo Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garage. Greenwood 
N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, con- 
struction of new area primary step down 
sub-station, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of 
barrack block No 1, Garrison Barracks. 
Camp Gagetown N B: International Water 
Supply Ltd, construction of gravel-packed 
water wells; H Marchessault & Fils, Ltd, 
clearing & burning oi training areas. Bagot- 
ville P Q: Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of 
bituminous coal fired steam generating unit, 
etc, RCAF Station. Casey P Q: Canadian 
Erectors Ltd, erection of vertical steel 
tanks, RCAF Station; International Water 
Supply Ltd, construction of well & instal- 
lation of standby gasoline power unit, No 
6 test location. Longue Pointe P Q: CJ 
Dryden Co Ltd, installation of fire protec- 
tion system, stage 1. Val D’Or P Q: La 
Societe D’Entreprises General Ltee, instal- 
lation of remaining component parts of 
bulk fuel storage installation, RCAF 
Station; La Societe D’Entreprises General 
Ltee, construction of automatic VHF/DF 
bldg including power lines. Camp Borden 
Ont: A Stroud Ltd, connecting up of boiler 
& supply & installation of auxiliary equip- 
ment. Centralia Ont: Frank Kling, instal- 


lation of water & sewer services to unit 
transmitter & receiver sites. Edgar Ont: 
Pigott Construction Co Ltd, *supports for 
telephone room, RCAF Station. Lakeview 
Ont: Donovan Construction Co of Canada, 
revision to electrical system of warehouse 
No 1. London Ont: Keillor Construction 
Co Ltd, grading of streets & installation of 
water & sewer system. North Bay Ont: 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of bitu- 
minous coal fired steam generating unit, 
etc, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of gate house & electrical switching station. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of firing range. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of VHF/DF bldg. Namao 
Alta: Pigott Construction (Alberta) Ltd, 
installation of remaining component parts 
of bulk fuel storage installation, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Foster Wheeler Ltd, 
installation of lignite coal fired steam gen- 
erating unit, RCAF Station. Comox BC: 
International Water Supply Ltd, develop- 
ment of wells, RCAF Station. Slims River 
Y T: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd & Mannix Ltd, place- 
ment of select rock fill for approaches, etc, 
NWHS. 


Building and Maintenance 


Bagotville P Q: Cresswell-Pomeroy Ltd, 
supply & installation of fly screens at 
RCAF Station. Barriefield, Camp Borden, 
Picton, Ont: Mortemp Co of Canada Ltd, 
*ceonversion of Mortemp chimney furnaces 
from pot-type vaporizing oil burners to 
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high pressure gun-type oil burners, per- 
manent married quarters. Petawawa Camp 
Ont: J W Havelin, interior painting of 
married quarters. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
L R Brown & Cp Ltd, construction of 
concrete floor in gun shed at armoury. — 


‘ 7 i =. me 


National Harbours Board 


Quebec Harbour P Q: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of car dumper foundations, 
dumper house, feed conveyor tunnel, etc. Port Colborne Ont: Port Colborne Iron Works 


Ltd, repairs to marine legs at grain elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction Co 
Ltd, interior painting of bldg 18, Buck- 
master’s Field. Dartmouth N S: Standard 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & improve- 
ments, public bldg. Kentville N S: L R 
Lovelace, improved heating, public bldg. 
Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works 
Ltd, *renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 4”; Northern Machine Works Ltd, 
*dismantling, mantling, etc, pontoons per- 
taining to dredge “PWD No 21” also 
launching of coal scow & motor boat. 
Carleton P Q: Andre Lacroix, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Cross Point P Q: 
J Romeo Allard, wharf widening. Gaspe 
P Q: Peninsula Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Lachine P Q: 
Argon Electric Welding Co, *construction 
of steel hull to replace that of dredge 
“PWD No 17”. Longueuil P Q: P Bail- 
largeon Ltee, remedial work (additional 191 
feet). Fort Frances Ont: Maffey Steel 


Boats Ltd, *construction & delivery of one 
65 {t bunkhouse barge for dredge “PWD 
No 251”. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham, in- 
stallation of doors on bins & shelving, 
Canadian Bank Note Bldg; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, construction of steel stack, 
Langevin Block; Ross-Meagher Ltd, con- 
struction of mezzanines, Connaught Bldg; 
W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, electrical 
alterations, etc, Victoria Memorial Museum; 
Edmonton Alta: Standard Iron & Engi- 
neering Works Ltd, *construction & supply 
of bow sections for dredge “PWD No 252”. 
Alert Bay B C: Horie-Latimer Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, seaplane landing. Fort St 
James B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, 
wharf extension «& floats. Port Alberni 
BC: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting 
Co Ltd, extensions to assembly wharf. 
Sointula (Rough Bay) B C: William 
Williams, breakwater & float repairs. 
Steveston B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater. 


Department of Transport 


Casey P Q: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, airport lighting facilities, McCarthy 
Airport. Dorval P Q: Benjamin G Church 
Ltd, construction of warehouse, Montreal 
Airport. Lake Eon P Q: Tower Co Ltd, 
construction of radio beacon station. 
Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions to terminal bldg at 
airport; McLaughlin Bros Contractors Ltd, 
rehabilitation of sewage system in domestic 


terminal area, airport. Port Weller & 
Thorold: Craftsmen Painting Contractors 
Ltd, painting of lock gates, Welland Ship 
Canal. Fort McMurray Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of dormitory, dwellings & 
related work. Coral Harbour N W T: 
Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication & erection of 
rawinsonde bldg & hydrogen generator bldg. 


Scottish Firm Plans Child Centre 
So Mothers Can Come to Work 


As part of a drive to recruit women 
workers to the jute industry, a new type 
of child welfare centre is to be inaugurated 
in Scotland early this year. To attract 
mothers with young children into employ- 
ment, a Dundee jute firm is to invite them 
to bring their school children, aged between 
five and nine, to work with them at 7.30 
in the morning. 


The firm will give the children breakfast 
and see that they arrive neat and tidy at 
school at 9 am. After school they will 
be collected and taken back to the centre 
for tea. Mothers will collect their children 
when they finish work at 5.30 p.m. 

Dundee Education Committee has given 
its backing to the new establishment, which 
will be in the charge of an experienced 
matron and trained nurses. It is intended 
that it should operate during the school 
holidays also. The firm estimates that the 
centre will increase its staff by at least 35 
trained workers. 
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Wages. Hours and — ae 
Workings Conditions 


Working Conditions, April 1953, 
of Sales Staff in Retail Trade 


Close to half the retail sales clerks in stores surveyed worked 40 
hours or less a week. Proportion on five-day week was 42 per cent 


Retail sales clerks have benefited from 


the trend towards shorter hours of work, 
the five-day week, and other improvements 
in working conditions that has character- 
ized most sections of Canadian industry 


during the post-war years. Close to half 
the sales workers in stores surveyed in 
April 1953 by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, worked 40 
hours or less per week. The proportion on 
a five-day week rose from 13 to 42 per 
cent between 1949 and 1953. 

These and other facts in regard to work- 
ing conditions in retail trade are brought 
out by surveys conducted by the Branch in 
October of 1949, 1950 and 1951, and in 
April 1958. The number of employees in 
the establishments covered by these surveys 
were as follows:— 


1940.50). Saati. cerns 103,000 
E900 si) .ei. cineture. aimee ae 110,000 
BODE oo. soni Rane teeattira aaa 112,500 
AES Es Wer oy OM Ee Mla Sr eee 115,000 


For the most part, this survey is confined 
to establishments having 15 or more 
employees. It includes both chain and 
independent stores. For purposes of the 
present article a breakdown has been made 
between food, department and_ general 
merchandise, and establishments selling 
hardware, apparel, furniture, etc. 

The retail industry includes large 
numbers of women workers. About 55 
per cent of the employees in the depart- 
ment stores surveyed were women. On 
the other hand, in the food division of 
the industry, which includes milk de- 
livery workers as well as grocery store 
employees, the proportion was only 
about 20 per cent. In retail trade as a 
whole, 47 per cent of the workers in- 
cluded in the survey were women. 


Labour Organization—Comparatively few 
sales clerks are members of labour unions. 
At the end of 1952 the Economics and 
Research Branch had record of collective 
agreements covering 31,500 workers in retail 
trade (including 8,100 workers covered by 
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the Quebec Collective Agreement Act). 
Many of these workers, however, were not 
sales clerks but warehousemen, etc. On the 
other hand, an additional number of sales 
clerks would be members of unions which 
have not succeeded in negotiating collec- 
tive agreements. 


Hours of Work—The work schedules of 
retail sales clerks are, of course, influenced 
by the policies of stores as to the hours 
during which they will remain open to the 
public. During the post-war years there has 
been considerable experimentation by retail 
stores with policies of staying open for five, 
five and a half, or six days a week. 

However, even of the stores that remain 
open six days a week, many are able to 
provide a five-day week for their employees 
by a system of giving days off on a 
“staggered” basis. 


An examination of the proportions of 
employees on the five-day week shows that 
42 per cent of the workers in all types 
of retail trade have this work schedule. In 
food, the proportion is 60 per cent, in 
department stores and general merchandis- 
ing establishments 50 per cent, while in that 
part of the trade which retails hardware, 
footwear, apparel, furniture, etc., slightly 
less than 19 per cent have the five-day 
week. 


An analysis of the length of the standard 
work week shows that in the period from 
1949 to 1953 (Table 3) a gradual increase 
took place in the proportion of workers 
on a work-week of 40 hours or less: in 
1949, 30 per cent of the employees were on 
this work schedule, while by 1953 this 
percentage had increased to 46. In the 
same period there was a moderate decrease 
in the proportion of workers whose weekly 
schedule of hours is 48 or more: in 1949, 
22 per cent of the employees covered 
worked these hours; the following year this 
proportion dropped to just over 16 per cent 
and it remained fairly constant through 
April 1953. 
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An examination of the standard hours of 
the various types of retail establishments, 
as shown in Table 2, shows that in depart- 
ment stores and general merchandising 
establishments (this division covers 49,300 
employees or 43 per cent of the total 
number covered by the 1953 survey), almost 
86 per cent of the non-office employees are 
on weekly work schedules of 40 hours or 
less. In food, about 85 per cent of 
the 29,000 workers covered have weekly 
schedules of more than 40 hours. In the 
group of stores that includes hardware, 
footwear, apparel, furniture, etc., 84 per 
cent of the employees normally work more 
than 40 hours per week. The most 
commonly found standard work-week in this 
division is 48 hours, being worked by 28 
per cent of the 35,000 employees covered. 

Table 1 contains information on standard 
weekly hours of employees in retail trade 
in some of the larger cities. It will be 
noted that large groups of employees in the 
western cities have work weeks of 40 hours 
or less. On the other hand, only Toronto 
and Halifax of the eastern centres surveyed 
show a preponderance of employees on 
these shorter schedules. Vancouver and 
Toronto were the only cities with a high 
proportion of sales clerks on a five-day 
week. 


Vacations with Pay—Practically all sales 
workers included in the survey receive at 
least one week’s vacation with pay. Almost 
half (46-2 per cent) are in fact eligible for 


a two-week vacation after their first year 
of service; most of the remainder become 
eligible for a two-week vacation at the end 
of their second year. The conditions under 
which these two-week vacations are granted 
remained practically unchanged between 
1950 and 1953. 

The proportion of workers who may 
become eligible for paid vacations of three 
weeks after varying lengths of service in- 
creased from 47 per cent in 1950 to 58 per 
cent in 1953. While the most common 
period of service required for eligibility for 
vacations of this length was, in 1953, still 
30 years, there was a noticeable increase 
in the proportion of workers becoming 
eligible for three-week vacations after 15 
years of service. 

Provision for four-week vacations has 
recently become fairly common in retail 
trade, particularly in department stores, but 
usually only after extended periods of 
service, 40 years being the period most 
frequently indicated. In 1950, only 12 per 
cent of retail trade employees were in 
establishments in which they might eventu- 
ally become eligible for vacations of four 
weeks. In 1953, 36-6 per cent of employees 
were in establishments which offered such 
vacation periods to employees with long 
service records. Department stores were 
most generous in this regard, 76 per cent 
of their employees being in establishments 
which had provision for four-week vacations 
for their long-term employees. 


TABLE 1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, BY CITIES, AP-RIL 1, 1953 


Percentage of Employees on a Normal Work Week of: Per- 
, centage 
oY is pa et oy OT] gg (Over) 4g Over, A Bose 
Em- 374 “e5 Si sap 48 on a 
ployees| Hours Hours pay Hours Hoa Hours year Hours avs 5 Day 
PUTS Cy en ng coche ee ye eee iy 1 ee 6 71 49-3 10-8 4-4 8-4 10-9 8-5 50-0 
DAINt John. oteteee eee. OSS Teme acals aaa e eal aielerare e's 5-3 4-9 22-8 32-8 17-7 16-5 5-3 
Fe) ot in ae be) (al Aer Bi lod) Macken 3-6 2-1 52-3 18-2 23-7 4-9 
OnWealecs sere tate hs ce 16,589 1 1-7 1-0 34-8 1-5 3-9 23-8 22-0 11-2 43-2 
OCCA Wa cancer Grit ts cane MANU oes stacey 1 4-9 24-9 24-6 3-5 14-0 25-9 2-1 44-2 
Porontome eee te senses xe 9,552 4 Vee asa eae 66°4 1-8 6-5 16-8 5-5 1:3 71-9 
IAM Lon rcs Ook issue 3,526 1-2 ‘7 2-7 28-3 15-2 4-5 27-0 19-4 1-0 43-9 
‘re Ure ee or ea Ge GRO Vase eee Vile sev wcessces 2-4 19-7 17-2 26-6 CLEP |e menses 17:8 
(Pert (6) area 9 eit EU balan tata el as /aclaale 2-6 29-6 15-3 17-0 24-2 RECS. We oetet ae aie 45-5 
Windsor senate soso et bs PEGAON IS, Seoveellnset sess 9-0 22-8 2-7 4-9 36°4 DAD! We crassa os 48-3 
Fort William—Port Arthur. . BOD Pos tere - ed TS ap oe ore 26-1 36-4 10-8 3-9 PANG oy ese 3-4 
Winnipeg..... REA IESAS 3 25 BAS We. sae ¢ 1 57-1 12:6 3-1 21-1 3-3 2-6 1 8-6 
1 it ioe ae DED BS bse eist etera “1 10-5 52-4 9-3 TMP stens ehe’s elbwiersto <tulns eet 52-6 
Baskitnone cece de peas sch.’ R02 el evel ine aibpivie bro's e's 31-1 12-6 4-1 Dara aiaste ts cle buscin setae cetvaesia 5-3 
Medinontonr jnad: moe ss sca6s Uae il\shelslap crave ai blame ee 31-2 29-6 9 32-9 4:8 SO ecseiy iecats 19-5 
iC AIgAb Se pean 2 ee Bn et oj AW OUR RR eel tee ee ete 31-8 84-4 5-6 26-3 5 REE A ed Seer 22-6 
WARCOUVED Lied oa Astros 7,884 1-1 19-8 3-3 42-4 5-4 BBMOu Pore ce orcas eveaetetel lies etatehe ae 72°3 
VACHOT IY colnet Mabetee frm ies pect DABS il skectevehcaata 40-4 3:8 7-0 2-3 AOSD al aisle wiy.ctellies Liekude weal cetera 4-8 
(1) Data for greater areas are included in the case of larger cities. 
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Paid Statutory Holidays*—Most of the 
sales employees covered by the survey 
(about 90 per cent) receive at least seven 
paid holidays. The proportion of employees 
receiving nine or more paid statutory holi- 
days per year (nine being the most 
commonly reported number) increased 
between 1949 and 1953 from 53 per cent 


*For this survey, statutory holidays were 
defined as those days on which an establish- 
ment is closed because of federal, provincial 
or municipal holidays or regularly observed 
religious festivals. 


to 57 per cent. Since it is common practice 
for practically all retail establishments in 
any given city to observe a similar, if not 
identical, number of holidays, the variations 


. by type of merchandise handled, shown in 


Table 2, may be due to varying proportions 
of the different groups from city to city 
rather than varying trade practices within 
any given city. Statistics of the number 
of statutory holidays broken down by city 
and by trade are not available. It should 
be noted, however, that in department 


TABLE 2.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS, VACATIONS WITH PAY AND PAID 
STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, BY SUB-DIVISIONS, APRIL 1, 1953 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 


Vacations with Pay 


Employees in establishments providing at least one week with pay.. 


Employees in establishments reporting one week with pay 


Afters, I year or leas’; ...ccdhvciccn Vadieescnudecnine ca ceases 
Service notispecified 5 Msds.08 55 02h lesa a eaem sees 


Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay 
After: 1 year or less 


Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay..... 


After: 5 years 


Employees in establishments reporti : 
After: 25 years porting four weeks with pay 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


Employees in establishments providing paid statutory holidays. ... 


eee ee ey 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


Percentage of Non-Office Employees 


Department| Hardware, 


Employees in establishments where the following number of 


statutory holidays are paid for: 
Less than 3 
8to 5 


ll 
More than 11 


e 
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Total (1) Storesand | Footwear, 

Retail Food General Apparel, 
Trade Mer- Furniture, 

chandise ete. 

yl RRR ARY See) ES, ae ee ‘7 
BO Woccrkle take 3-7 3-1 
T#O A adipevaevia 16-1 3-3 
34-8 14-8 65-9 9-0 
7-2 5 8-4 11-2 
13-6 21-9 2-2 20-9 
17-6 44-4 2:9 16-9 
11-9 11-1 “6 28-0 
4-2 7:3 +2 6-9 
42-4 59-7 50-2 18-6 
99-7 99-9 99-9 99-2 
<Saebek 86-8 84-7 91-6 83-7 
sdalte ob 1-6 3°3 1 2-0 
ae ai 97-1 96-5 99-8 93-8 
rates 46-2 56-8 22-0 69-5 
RA! 41-1 25-2 75-0 8-9 
weeeeoe 4-5 5-2 2-0 7+2 
saneeue 5-3 9-3 8 8-2 
58-3 53-1 68-9 47-6 
Roy ae 8-8 031 ee a eee 28-2 
ne. 12-0 28-8 5-7 6-8 
Ae 6-2 14-4 5-2 1-1 
re ee 7-8 8-1 5-9 8-5 
aerial’ « 21-9 +1 516° | ceenweekans 
chee 1:6 1-6 “5 3-0 
Be ege o 36-6 +2 75-8 13-6 
mevetarsten 128 }o srs cmnewesiie’s 22-5 13-4 
mir cieis 22-8 2 53-3 +2 
Bena 9 1-4 “9 “4 
97°5 98-7 100-0 94-4 
WAU 0 ot 2-7 Pe ee, eae 1-8 
onaleees 3-5 1222) |. sais cee sete 1-5 
Sakkinn ts 2-0 3-1 1 3-9 
ee Sy. 6-8 2-9 2-9 14-9 
Ae rice 25-8 32-9 17-9 31-1 
eats in 42-6 25-7 66-6 24-1 
ais BE Save 4-9 4-0 4-3 6-6 
Bein 3-6 5-6 3-0] * 2-9 
ia oh nis 5-6 3-9 5-2 7-6 


ee eee eee 
e ie Includes other small divisions of retail trade not shown separately (e.g. motor vehicle sales outlets, drug stores, 


stores practically all of the employees are 
granted at least eight statutory holidays, 
while in the other two divisions shown in 
Table 2 the holiday provisions appear to 
be somewhat less liberal. 


Overtime—More than 90 per cent of the 
employees in retail establishments which 
took part in this survey were reported as 
being in establishments providing premium 
pay for work done after regular, daily or 
weekly hours. By far the most common 
rate for such work was time and one-half. 
In retail trade in general, three-quarters of 
the employees were paid time and one- 
half for such work; in food 84 per cent 
received these rates, in department stores 


92 per cent, and in other establishments 42 
per cent. Of those not on time and one- 
half for overtime, the great majority 
received straight-time. 

About 40 per cent of the employees were 
in establishments which reported the pay- 
ment of premium rates for work done on 
Saturdays or other sixth day. In this type 
of overtime the predominant rate was again 
time and one-half. 


Sick Leave—In 1953, approximately two- 
thirds of the employees covered in this 
survey were in_ establishments which 
reported having sick leave policies. More 
than 90 per cent of the non-office employees 
in departmental and general merchandising 


TABLE 3.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS, VACATIONS WITH PAY AND PAID 
STATUTORY HOLIDAYS gh vee Pte by EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
f . -53 


Percentage of Non-Office Employees 


April 1 October 1 | October 1 | October 1 
1953 1951 1950 1949 
Under 374 2 7 5 3 
7 2-6 2-3 2-4 2-3 
Over 7-9 8-2 8-3 8-5 
34-8 30-8 23-0 19-0 
Over 7-2 10-0 18-8 21-0 
13-6 17-8 17-0 17-4 
Over 17-6 14-0 13-4 9-7 
11-9 10-1 10-5 16-2 
Over 4-2 6-1 6-1 5-6 
On a 5 day Week 42-4 31-8 21-6 12-9 
Vacations With Pay(‘) 
Employees in establishments reporting at least one week with pay.. 99-7 99-8 99-8 
Employees in establishments reporting one week with pay 
See ana AVAL SERN aha al dhe n x a ole as onic aaiieisin dd¥'s cha vena¥ acews 86-8 85-8 87-2 
BS VICN TIE BECUION Nocisuedet cs: ve sdahe ac del Vecee ane ceacaee 1-6 1-1 “7 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay........ 97-1 95-7 95-9 
After: 1 year or less. 46-2 46-5 46-6 
2 years... 41-1 39-2 39-3 
DEVRONS cena  uwy cele Pataas cewaaaved pips ea cedecels 4-5 4-4 5-1 
RON DEMO ds Mee 1c Ses ae CLS Cowan calkdak'eae raeae 53 5-6 4-9 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay....... 58-3 59-1 46-7 
CREME SOREN EA, Gc ee Lakisaraktel ae isick a avis daa sina ules vice nase 8-8 10-5 6-5 
ROR ee Re eat re ween ain cc ola ban w clan dnsle ces Siete 12-0 5-4 3-6 
DUOC er erate Sect e CS SOURS ou So se ce td OP aves 8s ke bow bas sue 6-2 11-3 3-5 
Stn CRN Ce eigra cope rae at om nists ia diets wilde iy Piel Site Navin v'e'os'e 7-8 5-3 9-5 
PD VRIES ge is sods Nvieielod aisleiee« a. iis ecb di Hem iele/s ae >'o.6's 09. F<i0% 21-9 23-3 22-2 
CEE HEMGRe eee. eee msakice Rese eines ante i eccsed oceans 1-6 3-3 1-4 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay........ 36-6 22-9 12-0 
pti Cin wen ge eae 3: eae alhaated Pedi mahoeuce vee ea Fateeasie > 13-8 13-1 11-9 
BAUR Rae GION Geen cia testi nis at Mines Com sislae.sie:5:s pseasencs 22-8 9-8 “1 
Employees in establishments reporting other vacation periods...... “9 5°3 “1 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory holidays .... 97-5 95-7 95-9 95-9 
"age or <4 oe cso where the following number of 
uto: idays are paid for 
Las ad bo ean Peres Ciadinscenetnsens AgChOSCy hand 2-7 33 6-0 5-4 
MURUP IIL S EDRs aitalele'a Welad aims =i6 aE spidelucs «6 be aa sidlaisie 3-5 4-3 2-4 1-9 
Difett ela Core v.06, Dacian siete cece Macios ssi cesses viene’ 2-0 2-2 2-6 2-7 
(Oe eS RE eR gas Son rot eesiee vee mate 6-8 5:7 6-5 10-2 
BY. : ‘ River aiecin tite s-aczsiniace 25-8 22-8 29-8 23-2 
Drea ctets ere Ahi a)s:ipa wnie' Glo ops Pena erases seer 42-6 42-1 35-6 82-2 
TEMA OR ase Meisate cfulveicce sina cinc reretont es stale wiotecelels 4-9 4-7 5+5 5-3 
: ; DUR i eed eneaeaie cise eS Palsia:d uses 8's Sess alecaates 3-6 2-7 2-5 8-4 
QMO ILNAUT I Netra rccs.c@ana s fiasiaas sees Reach ciels cldianye c's 0.6 5-6 7-9 5-0 6-6 


(1) Comparable information on vacations with pay not available for 1949, 
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establishments were in establishments which 
reported that they had such policies. In 
the group including hardware, footwear, 
apparel and furniture stores, the compara- 
tive proportion was 60 per cent, while in 
the food group it was 36 per cent. Informa- 
tion as to the extent of sick leave and the 
conditions under which it is granted is not 
available from this survey. Information 
available from other sources has shown, 
however, that sick leave plans vary greatly 
in both these respects. 


Pensions—Establishmenits employing 
approximately 69 per cent of the non-office 
employees covered by the survey of work- 
ing conditions in retail trade in April 1953 
reported having pension plans. In the 
departmental stores covered, 79 per cent 
of the workers were in establishments 
reporting such plans. The comparable 
proportion for the food division was 
68 per cent and for hardware, footwear, 
apparel, furniture, etc., it was 55 per cent. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, February 1, 1954 

The consumer price index remained 
unchanged between January 2 and Feb- 
ruary 1, the first time in almost four years 
that no change occurred during a month. 
The index on both dates stood at 115-7. 
During January small increases and 
decreases counterbalanced each other. 

The last time no change occurred during 
a month was in April 1950. 

Two of the five group indexes were 
unchanged, two increased approximately 0-1 
per cent and one declined by the same 
amount. Prices were higher for coffee, 
pork, hospital rates, soap and taxi fares, 
lower for some clothing items, appliances, 
furniture, textiles and automobile tires. 

The food series moved from 111-6 to 
111-7 with small scattered decreases out- 
weighing higher prices for a number of 
items, particularly coffee and pork products. 

The clothing index declined fractionally 
from 110-1 to 110-0, reflecting slightly 
lower prices for several items of men’s and 
women’s wear. 

The household operation component 
remained stationary at 117-5, with small 
decreases in appliances, furniture and tex- 
tiles balancing advances in other sub-group 
sections. 


The shelter index was likewise unchanged 
at 125-4 as slight declines in the repairs 
and replacement components of home- 
ownership were cancelled by an increase 
of 0-1 per cent in the rent index. 

Other commodities and services changed 
from 116-4 to 116-5 following increases in 
hospital room rates, soap and taxi fares, 
which proved more important than lower 
quotations for automobile tires. 

The index one year earlier (February 2, 
1953) was 115-5. Group indexes on that 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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date were: food 112-7, shelter 122-5, cloth- 
ing 109-6, household operation 116-6, and 
other commodities and services 116-7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 2, 1954 


Six of the ten regional consumer price 


indexes declined between December i and . 


January 2, while two advanced and two 
were unchanged. Total index movements 
did not exceed 0-2 per cent in any city 
as mixed changes were recorded in the 
main group indexes. 

Among foods, decreases in eggs pre- 
dominated, while small declines were also 
recorded for oranges, orange juice and 
canned tomatoes. Most meats and fresh 
vegetables were fractionally higher. As a 
result of these offsetting changes food 
indexes were lower in eight cities, higher 
in Winnipeg and unchanged in Montreal. 

Shelter indexes advanced in all but three 
cities, reflecting continued gains in rents. 
Clothing prices were generally stable as 
indexes were unchanged in seven cities and 
slightly lower in three. Household opera- 
tion series moved up in seven of the ten 
regional centres mainly as a result of 
general increases in household cleaning 
supplies. Fuel and lighting prices were 
unchanged except for slight increases in 
coal in Ottawa and Saint John, while small 
scattered changes occurred in home furnish- 
ings. Other commodities and _ services 
were generally firmer, reflecting slight in- 
creases for drugs and personal cleaning 
supplies. Advances in newspaper rates were 
registered in St. John’s and Calgary. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1 and January 
2 were as follows: Ottawa—0-2 to 115-3, 
St. John’s —0-1 to 102-67; Saint John 
—0:1 to 115-4; Saskatoon-Regina —0:1 to 


—E 


tIndex on base June 1951—100. 


113-2; Edmonton-Calgary —0-1 to 114-4; 
Vancouver —0-1 to 116-2; Winnipeg +0-2 
to 114-9; Toronto +0-1 to 117-7. Halifax 
and Montreal remained unchanged at 113-2 
and 116-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1954 

Between mid-December and mid-January 
the general wholesale price index (on the 
base 1935-39 equals 100), compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, advanced 
0-4 per cent from 219-0 to 219-8. In- 
creases and decreases were equally dis- 
tributed in number among the eight major 
groups, with the indexes for animal 
products and vegetable products recording 
the most substantial gains. 


In the animal products group, increases 
for livestock, fresh and cured meats, fishery 
products, cheese and tallow were mainly 
responsible for an advance of 2-5 per cent, 
which brought the January index to 245-0 
from 2389-1. Hides, fowl and eggs were the 
only animal product sub-groups to show 
declines. 


Vegetable products rose 1-8 per cent from 
197-7 to 201-3, as sharp gains in coffee and 
cocoa prices combined with lesser increases 
in feeds, grains, fruits, tobacco, onions and 
potatoes to outweigh decreases in raw 
rubber, flour and soya bean oil. 

The chemicals products index was 0-7 
per cent above the December level at 
175-4 against 174-2 as higher prices for 


soap and dyeing materials were stronger 
than decreases in formaldehyde, wood 
alcohol, glycerine and copper sulphate. 

Seasonal increases in sand, gravel and 
crushed stone slightly more than offset a 
small decline in United States anthracite 
coal to increase the non-metallics index 
0-1 per cent to 179-3. 

The largest percentage change for any 
group was a decrease of 2-7 per cent for 
iron and its products. Lower prices for 
scrap iron and steel, wire nails, most 
rolling-mill products, wire and _ tinplate 
moved the index from 222-0 in December 
to 216-1 in January, the lowest point for 
this series since October 1951. 

The fibres and textile products group 
edged down 0:3 per cent from 235-3 to 
234-5 as declines in cotton fabrics, wool 
cloth, worsted yarns and raw wool out- 
balanced increases in raw cotton and 
woollen knit goods. 

Non-ferrous metals at 165-6 in January 
was 0-3 per cent below the December level 
largely in response to lower prices for lead 
and zine. 

Wood products moved down 0-2 per cent 
to 284-5, reflecting decreases for spruce and 
hemlock lumber, and cedar shingles. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets advanced 1-3 per cent to 209-4 in 
mid-January. Animal products moved up 
1-8 per cent to 266-3 as increases in calves, 
hogs and lambs in both eastern and 
western markets were reinforced by small 
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increases in eastern milk for cheese manu- 
facture and eastern eggs; raw wool and 
western eggs recorded declines. Moderate 
advances in all sub-groups raised the field 
products index 0-4 per cent to 152-5. 
Residential building materials prices 
eased 0-3 per cent from 278-2 in December 
to 277-3 in January, decreases for certain 


lumber descriptions and wire nails proving 
of more importance than seasonal increases 
in sand and gravel. Non-residential build- 
ing materials prices, based on 1949 equals 
100, also declined 0-3 per cent from 123-6 
to 123-2, reflecting lower prices for wire 
nails, metal windows and other steel items, 
as well as for some descriptions of lumber. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1954* 


Only six new work stoppages resulting 
from labour-management disputes occurred 
during January 1954. However, the time 
lost during the month was much greater 
than average for the time of year, as 18 
disputes were carried over from 1953. Of 
these, stoppages in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec involved some 5,589 workers at 11 
mines in January and caused 78 per cent 
of the total idleness during the month. 

Settlement was reached at three mines 
during January and at two early in 
February; stoppages causing substantial 
idleness in the lumber industry in interior 
British Columbia were terminated at the 
end of January; and the dispute of paper 
mill workers at Beauharnois and Crabtree 
Mills, Que., was settled shortly after the 
first of the year. , 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 20 of the 24 stoppages in 
existence during January 1954, causing 96 
per cent of the total idleness. Of the other 
disputes, one arose over reduced hours, one 
over a union question, one over lay-off of 
workers, and one over employment of 
particular persons. 

Preliminary figures for January 1954 show 
24 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 10,619 workers, with a time loss of 
156,969 man-working days, compared with 


25 strikes and lockouts in December 1953, 
with 11,257 workers involved and a loss of 
264,745 days. In January 1953, there were 
14 strikes and lockouts, 2,136 workers 
involved and a loss of 31,050 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January 1954 was 0-19 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
December 1953, 0-32 per cent; and January 
1953, 0-04 per cent. 


Of the 24 disputes during January 1954, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, 10 were 
compromise settlements and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 10 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in the footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
on at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GaAzerre from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in November 1953 was 
189 and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 202 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 39,300 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 93,000 working 
days caused. 


Of the’ 189 disputes leading to stoppages 


of work which began in November, 12, 
directly involving 15,600 workers, arose over * 


demands for advances in wages, and 68, 
directly involving 10,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; two, directly in- 
volving 200 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 28, directly involving 4,800 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
74, directly involving 4,500 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; and 


four, directly involving 400 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 

The Monthly Abstract of Statistics of 
New Zealand reported a total of 21 indus- 
trial disputes resulting in work stoppages 
during the third quarter of 1953, involving 
5,666 workers, with a time loss of 5,165 
working days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazette. 


List No. 67. 


Collective Bargaining 

1. National Planning Association. 
Fundamentals of Labour Peace, a Final 
Report by the Committee on the Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective Bar- 
gaining of the National Planning Associa- 
tion. Washington, 1953. Pp. 119. 


2. National Planning Association. 
Working Harmony: a Summary of the 
Collective Bargaining Relationships in 18 
Companies; a Case Study by Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman. Wash- 
ington, 1958. Pp. 64. 

3. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining ; 
Vested Rights, Compulsory Retirement, 


Types and Amounts of Benefits. Wash- 
ington, ‘G.P.0%,°19538. Pp. 23. 
Communism 

4. Amalgamated Society of Wood- 


workers. Russian Delegation Report. 
Manchester, 1953. Pp. 31. 

5. Baldwin, Roger Nash, ed. A New 
Slavery; Forced Labor; The Communist 
Betrayal of Human Rights. Introd. by 
A. A. Berle, Jr. New York, 1953. Pp. 158. 
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Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Observations on Rehabilitation Facilities in 
the United Kingdom, February-March, 
1953, by the National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 27, 6. 


7. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Survey of Disabled Persons Registered 
with the National Employment Service, 
Montreal, P.Q. Prepared by the Rehabili- 
tation Society for ripples and _ the 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Centre, in Collaboration with the Special 
Placements Units of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 45, 7. 

8. South Africa. National Board for 
Sheltered Employment. Memorandum on 
Sheltered Employment. Pretoria, Govern- 
ment Printer, 19538. Pp. 209. 

9. South Africa. National Council for 
Social Research. Report on the Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Adult Persons in 


Great Britain, by C. W. Wright. Pretoria, 
1951? .Pp. 127, 8. 
10. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 


on Education and Labor. Assistance and 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped. 
Hearings before a Special Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-Third 
Congress, First Session, Pursuant to H. res. 
115, a Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to conduct 
Studies and Investigations relating to 
Matters within its Jurisdiction. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 361. 


Discrimination in Employment 


11. New Jersey. Department of Educa- 
tion. Division Against Discrimination. 
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Report on a Survey of Employment Policies 
and Practices involving Minority Groups in 
Somerset County, New Jersey. Newark, 
1953. Pp. 13. 

12. Ontario Federation of Labour 
(C.C.L.). Report of Proceedings, Second 
Annual Fair Employment Practices Con- 
ference, Brantford, Ontario, May 28-24, 
1968. Toronto, 1953, Pp. 7. 

13. Tanneyhill, Ann. From School to 
Job: Guidance for Minority Youth. 1st ed. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1953. 
Pp. 28. 


Employment Management 

l4. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to keep Your Shop 
Shipshape. Washington, c1953. Pp. 12. 

15. Massarik, Fred. Sociometric Choice 
and Organizational Effectiveness: A Multi- 
Relational Approach, by Fred Massarik, 
Robert Tannenbaum, Murray Kahane, and 
Irving R. Weshler. Los Angeles, 1953. 
Pp. 30, 

16. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. Polieyholders Service 
Bureau. Employee Publications. A Report 
prepared for Metropolitan Group-Insured 
Organizations, New York, 1952. Pp. 48. 

\7, Michigan. University. Survey 
Research Center. Absences and Employee 
Altitudes in an Electric Power Company, 
by lloyd Mann, and Howard Baumgartel. 
Ann Arbor, ¢1952, Pp. 24. 

(8. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Bulletin Boards, by Elmer W. 
Warl, Jr, Division of Personnel Admin- 
istration, New York, 19538. Pp. 82. 

19, New York, Stock Exchange. Stock 
Ownership Plans for Employees. New 
York, 1953, Pp. 85. 

20, Yoder, Dale. Building a Functional 
Personnel Budget. New York, American 
Management Association, ¢1953, Pp. 11. 

21. Yoder, Dale. How much do Personnel 
Activilics cost: Operational Personnel 
Budgets and Functional Personnel Ratios: 
1953, by Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Wilson. 
New York, American Management Asso- 
elation, c1953, Pp. 8. 


Executives 


22. Blackett, Olin Winthrop. Manage- 
ment Compensation, A Statistical Study of 
the Relationship of Executive Compensa- 
tion to Cupital employed and Karnings. 
Ann Arbor, Bureau of Business Research, 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1958, Pp. 53. 

23. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Management Development, a Ten- 
Year Case Study, by William W. Muss- 
mann, New York, 19538, Pp, 54. 
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Industrial Disputes 


24. Bernstein, Irving. Are Coal Strikes 
National Emergencies? By Irving Bernstein 
and Hugh G. Lovell. Los Angeles, 1953. 
Pp. 352-367. 


25. Charberlain, Neil W. Social Respon- 
sibility and Strikes, by Neil W. Chamber- 
lain, assisted by Jane Metzger Shilling. 
Ist ed. New York, Harper, 1953. Pp. 293. 


Industry 

26. Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion. The Chemical Industry, Facts Book. 
Ist ed. Washington, 1953. Pp. 108. 


27. Marine Workers and Boilermakers 
Industrial Union. Local No. 1, Van- 
couver, B.C. The Canadian Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repairing Industry ; a Preliminary 
Survey, September, 1953. Vancouver, 1953. 
Pp. 40. 

28. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Some Aspects of the 
Motor Vehicle Industry of the USA. 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 92. Paris, 
1953. Pp. 83. 


International Agencies 


29. Gelber, Lionel Morris. The Com- 
monwealth and the United Nations. 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs in Co-operation with the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
1953. Pp. 16. 

30. International Labour Office. T'rente 
ans de Combat pour la Justice Sociale, 
1919-1949. Preface de David A. Morse, 
Directeur General du Bureau International 
du Travail. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 179. 


Job Analysis and Specification 

31. Office Management Association. Job 
Grading. London [n.d., 1953?] Pp. 27, 18. 

32, Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Aircraft Industries, by 
William RR, Spriegel and EH. Lanham. 
Austin, Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, 1958. Pp. 102. 

33. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Automobile and Automotive 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended December 12, 1953}Week Ended November 21, 1953 
Total | Males Females | Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional polulation............ 10,115 5,040 5,075 10,107 5,037 5,070 
A... Civilians labour foroe es os secs nies coe ne oan 5,275 4,082 1,193 5,316 4,123 1,193 
Persons: at Wok eeacuaace saws aataiae ents. ches 4,972 3,818 1,154 5, 036 3,880 1,156 
86 BOCES OF TRONS, 5 edien sys tta ace ins Seabees 4,550 3,567 983 4,714 3,707 1,007 
Lees than ab NOUNS core ccc t ete su tal coat 422 251 171 322 173 149 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 236 181 55 128 100 28 

(a) laid off for part of the week.......... 13 10 ig 11 ‘ = 
ib on Bort Wee. ..cese. eae atte ante : 52 41 11 49 37 12 

(c) lost job during the week. ............. * ¥ 4a * = 2 

(d) found job during the week............ * * * * * * 

6B)! PR RVEREROT. 055s, pon calves wclve Sole citicka 30 30 - - " . 

Mic} CAT LOMES ce mica thei Vite eect aan ata Re 25 19 me 30 22 * 

Ci), TCUMEY IAL CADE a ous ie! eoik:snam stdiecenag ¥ ‘a “ He = S 

CE) VRCAtION: Sh ico scd dan meat ae wane aaemuenta oe 15 be * r . . 

PROP EG tee Son tiie Warten he Maeeiniic ort stviete wa 94 68 26 18 15 : 
Usually work less than 35 hours......... 186 70 116 194 73 121 
Persons with jobs not at work,............ 113 91 22 129 107 22 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 110 89 21 125 104 21 

(a) laid off for full week,..............06- 25 20 * 26 22 z 

ES) GL, WRB GRET > aco an oe tee dee wiarsats * 3 3 nd * - 
COS LP RR an rR i ciel oie ia wek icine 4 = 52 41 11 58 47 ll 

(ely MOBENI! isp Ute ..0 5s oe. coee ee ve . . 4 * . e 

KG rom tron © cr G7, Wii os oadeiee taie * | . - 22 18 bi 

(ge oh ct: ae RRP RATS S AON OR Papeete eee: 12 10 - 10 sc ~: 

Usually work less than 35 hours........... * * * bs * = 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)... 190 173 17 151 136 15 
B. Persons not in the labour force..............+++4 4,840 958 3,882 4,791 914 3,877 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work 174 116 58 170 114 56 
tbh): Keeping house. 0, 25 oc aes one sameeren 3,386 - 3,383 3,383 Da 3,379 
(@) going to school; cgi. s... Wine eareeeae 6 663 354 309 662 349 313 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle..........-... 599 472 127 560 438 122 

(e) other..... Pe ee eT 18 13 - 16 Ff 4 


+ (4) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For ear Bebe reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
vess than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended Dee. 12, 1953 Week ended Nov. 21, 1953 


— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full Time | Part Time | Total | Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Total looking for work...............0s0e005 205 181 24 167 150 17 
Withowhkjobstere... 0... ot sean eeeneee 190 170 20 151 137 14 
Under l month... ... 0s seen | ORS vr ge KAP ears. co0 Ae eer cating aime - - 

A=) BON COS wv arivcid aietenee oa ae a RR tos) bonita © DE Ae Antonine bah may yr oF 

4— B yionthias ...h Seccceen eeeee LD): 2... 2 se Qe RL 3. eee Te) eR a Sob eal yh ? 

We EZ MONtDS <0 s.ccrektaeeie eee sills.a.5. deava Seatac re meatier Neate SER aa ee 
id= onthe’... 2 sans ees cine IP << SPR PR te Pec nt Me  atendentnadin dered intact et eae 
IBS ARCO Ver: .. 0. ...ce cee * lies See vehateenia ae Cmraeyernion| aterissen rr. 

Wiorkedtirg....:.ss esses (Comin eee 15 ll x 16 13 aa 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1953 
(Estimates in thousands) 


; P.E.I. : Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que Ont. Sask. B.C 
N.B Alta. 
The Labour Force | | 

yO ee ee ae Cn ae 5, 275 97 398 | 1,546 1,912 900 422 
Fie ig ie i ae a ere 769 ° 40 | 188 210 314 16 
Non-Agricultural: .......05.c..0ecs00 4,506 | 96 358 1,358 | 1,702 586 406 
1 Ee a ee LPT EEL CET REET PE 4,082 81 318 | 1,171 1,450 736 326 
I Se Ae Pee Pree 748 ’ 39 | 186 202 306 14 
Won-Agricultural,..i.......0cc00000 3,334 80 279 | 985 1,248 430 312 
tT RE a RE ae Ie yar ee 1,193 16 80 | 375 | 462 164 96 

Agricultural............. era nosed 21 < soli) eta . . 5 
Non-Agricultural........ccccesscveees 1,173 16 79 | 373 | 454 156 / 94 
OM PORE tA AUER ese wie aR rah. Coke 5,275 97 t 398 1,546 1,912 900 422 
Bee ec hate da paa And wrcacd 10 12 40 195 157 77 29 
ig Ny Se ee ae ne een 703 15 47 237 242 116 46 
RN ONT aad apd eran Kin vi exe 2,463 46 182 719 | 892 419 205 
Al 8 VORA ce. 5s ai ise ds one chew Kiase 1,394 21 109 360 | 532 248 124 
GH HORTMEN OVER. soo. cccdcccecrerveds 205 = 20 35 89 40 18 

Persons with Jobs ) 
CR BUOLGS BUOBDS. «it oyisctessescassoreced 5,085 89 368 1,477 1,865 881 405 
OE EEE Pp ee ee ee 3, 73 289 1,111 | 1,408 718 310 
nor aaa: ieee Soa ee 1,176 16 79 366 | 457 163 95 
sR Tt a De eRe Ro 762 * 38 187 208 312 16 
MV OMNARBTIOUGOTEL ct. ccc sac caenesuss 4,323 88 330 1,290 1,657 569 389 
RTI: VOT MAEM ce sires wists v, Ldap mae a Shao 3,895 72 280 1,158 1,520 517 348 
Fa mre Con RO ee ae 2,819 58 211 1,095 372 262 
Pea Ae MPP IO iad ign sh dames cvxted 1,076 14 69 337 425 145 86 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

ERR WORE ns ain vieliqanth dein east as 42 190 : 30 69 47 19 17 
1,564 924 452 
267 203 112 
1,297 721 340 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Sourcr: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


GS Le 
. B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies fay samt Adult 


2,777 18, 005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
2,198 13,575 39, 041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30,700 
3,928 46,033 | 104,842 25,165 14,423 | 194,391 95,818 
1952—Total.. ; 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
AOES— "TOCA Vi ccerccev sh eter vess iiewes ae 4,049 34,294 90,120 27, 208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 


‘8 
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TABLE A-5.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


4° = 
0 
5 epee £3 ~ 
E 33 )3 aa | 23. 
Month 1 stat } £3 3 z Ez 8 
| @¢e | 5 os. & = | =] SS 2 
Eo | =a 38 SB = Seg o 
oe | a5 2.5 | = tp 0 2e6eP a 
uy S as £2; 9s 3 6.686)/=e65 3 Zz 
ao = Ea g oo 2 “3h Son ° o 
aS = Bad ga > - = & gos a = a 
Sr a a9 0.8 5 50 28 83s a > 
p— 1-0) Oo RO OR mn = a Pre) w ° 
/ 
2051~—Totaliin .s:<cqdvatasttacnees A, OOLNS, S17) co. aiasied'ats cs Okie ® 20; C00) 5 ks olay acemde bee enee 5, 402 
2063-—-T Ota, ss o+cannew a0 ce caer 7; 064108, 900] inc ens] wees bie eas 116,87] ) osc stesvis ealsourse 1,526 
1053 —Potaliins. ss. «2 daveheyececen 10,021) 6,339 1,855) 3, 185/13, 766 17, 250 879} 26,492/10, 380 966 
{ 


Total Workers 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


1943—A verage 
1944—A verage 
1945—A verage 
1946—A verage 
1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


11949—Average............ 


1950—A verage 
1951—Average 
1952—A verage 


October 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


November,. alte 
December ...3305 050.0% 


1953—January... 


October. 


ee ies 


: Utilities, 

A aca Transport- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- nese Je’ 

Fishing, facturing tion a 

Trapping, Storage 

Mining Trade , 

32 168 21 86 

33 171 17 95 

35 156 19 100 

41 147 25 114 

42 177 34 134 

49 203 41 154 

49 214 47 169 

55 231 47 180 

70 270 52 208 

76 299 62 230 

66 266 52 205 

72 273 55 211 

71 273 55 212 

72 277 60 214 

76 282 61 217 

81 280 60 219 

83 280 60 223 

81 286 52 222 

79 279 49 215 

80 284 47 216 

74 290 48 218 

63 291 53 222 

69 292 60 227 

71 292 61 231 

vi 294 70 234 

78 304 75 234 

80 312 74 236 

82 314 77 239 

83 318 75 242 

76 322 62 245 

71 317 58 247* 
69 322 56 235 
61 325 57 236 
61 326 63 253* 

69 328 72 249 

75 328 72 253 

77 325 76 255 

80 328 81 256 

81 333 82 258 

78 328 83 259 

77 324 76 258 


Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


Total 


1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are basd on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,558,403. 


ad ; 
vv | = c / 
E a|% Rau 
z 3°] B g | 4 3 
Year and Month S 2 a Ps ¥ g 3 g ) g aa 
a = S zs 4 g = 2} 3/338 
se Sane a = 2 a |) 2 e's 
S| z Zef20re| 6) a) & bs [ad 
eS SS ee) ee ae + 95-7)...... 93-3) 92-1) 104-3) 97-8} 94-7) 93-6) 97-2) 88-1 7-1 
TORS AVOLAROONE, Fo cacO¥ Cede ses ar Sites vows 90°7)...... 102-6; 99-6) 105-2) 101-1} 98-9) 97-2) 99-5) 93-7) 101-3 
ROAD S-A. VOUABG TS vac de leer ev eias sWheces 100-0}...... +O} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
SONG S-A vernnenrss, ods ScPhs. nk date els cos 101-5)...... 95-6) 102-6) 100-5) 102-7; 100-8! 100-8) 104-5} 100-8 
ey a od eae ee oe |e 108-8} 111-7] 100-3} 109-0) 109-2) 110-4) 103-9) 106-0) 112-4) 106-1 
eS ye | ee a es oe a 111-6] 130- 104-0} 109-5) 113-4) 112-0) 106-0) 111-4 120-8) 106-7 
Jan. Ee TOOR iar. ocr thle tse Gish. 109-4} 112 100-1) 115-2) 111-3) 109-9) 103-8) 108-9) 114-3} 104-0 
Feb. Ry MUR itive thas i ortitibbicec. 107-4) 106 101-3} 112-5) 109-5) 108-4) 10L-4| 101-9) 111-9) 100-3 
Mar. Dy RRR eRe. ceceibitene. 107-6) 107-8 98-5) 111-9} 109-9) 108-3) 100-7) 101-4) 110-9) 102-6 
Apr. gt CR 2 ee > eee ec 2 107-5) 112-2 99-9) 116-2) 107-8) 108-4) 101-3) 101-6) 111-8) 105-2 
May BEL OORT bir acy ret iis xis nieislade « 107-2) 115 98-1) 101-1) 106-4) 108-8) 102-5) 105-4) 114-8) 107-5 
June BL oe oS eee ee ee 110-3) 129 101-7) 105-4) 110-8} 110-7} 105-9) 113-5) 118-7} 108-8 
July FR Ae ee ee ee 112-1) 133-1 107-8} 107-9) 114-9) 113-5} 107-5) 116-2] 123-3) 95-5 
Aug. Wie Ae Ee: Reena ty Se 114-1} 149 107-7} 104-0) 118-9) 113-2) 109-6) 118-9] 128-4] 102-6 
Sept. Lek em hist ax te tod on aw aoe sess 115-2) 149 109-9} 110-8) 116-2) 114-6} 109-6) 117-5) 130-5) 112-6 
Oct. Bf Wades 0 Raced hs OEE ain 116-4) 151 109-8] 112-3} 118-0) 115-9) 109-8} 116-2) 128-0) 115-1 
Nov. ae: | ES ST Cae 116-2) 150 107-5} 106-9} 118-5) 115-8) 109-5] 117-5) 128-3) 114-4 
ec. jp Cae TE” Sa ee es oe 116-1) 144 106-0} 109-2) 118-7) 115-9) 110-3) 117-9) 128-5) 112-0 
Jan. Lani Pee oe | eee) Seer 113-0} 132-4 99-3) 107-8] 113-8} 114-5) 106-7) 113-5) 125-7| 106-4 
Feb. be SOOB LS Cedi tiatene reed ehices 110-3) 125-3) 101-0) 100-6) 110-6) 113-1] 104-0) 106-2) 121-6) 101-0 
Mar. Le ot ee oe ee 110-0} 117-8 97-9} 98-6) 109-7} 112-9) 102-5} 105-7} 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. Ae Ae eee eo | 110-0} 122-4 96-9} 96-6) 108-3) 113-2) 102-9) 105-7} 121-6] 104-6 
May Dt Sa sedate ey dd conven vas eirath 110-9} 133 97-4) 94-8) 109-1] 113-4] 104-8] 109-2) 123-6] 106-5 
June ome eee 5 on ew ara seein tenet a a 112-4) 144-1 100-7} 99-6) 111-8) 113-7] 106-7| 115-1] 127-7].108-1 
July RE ee ee, Cr an rn ae 114-9} 154-7) 103-9} 100-4) 113-7] 115-7} 109-3) 119-7} 131-3) 111-6 
Aug. 1 eS Sn a RE He 115-6) 156-6) 104-2} 105-4) 114-0) 115-4) 110-5] 123-3) 135-2) 114-2 
Sept. SF ONOO pall id Red reaecetaas onpely coed 116-6) 156 104-0} 107-1) 115-6) 116-5) 111-1] 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
Oct. Lee EUROS CINE oo SchOrrinc VEL ee 116-9} 157-4 104-7) 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5) 123-9) 135-0) 114-6 
Nov. Reeene, ces Wieciitsariie awe 115-9} 149-8 103-9} 101-9} 116-3} 116-3) 108-7] 124-1) 132-4) 110-2 
Dee, kt i OF ne ee 113-9} 141-7, 99-9} 101-3} 114-4] 114-8} 108-8} 122-6) 129-7| 107-1 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at Decem- 
Joa Re eee ee a eee 100-0} 1-7 3-4] 2-8] 28-8) 42-3) 5-1 2-5) 5-0) 8-7 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated provinces,to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers | Index Numbers 

Year and Month _ ag SH +yornam 
eekly eekly 

Employ- |Ageregtel Average, Wagesand) Employ- |ARRTSHN| Average agesand 

ment | Payrolls | Salaries Salaries | ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

3 $ 

1947—Average................- | 95°7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80°4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average...............- | 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.............005- 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1Q50—Average....+.-sseesseees 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average,.......e.seerees 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A-verage....c..sscservers | 111-6 ' 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
Jan. | Fe | ee eee | 109-4 | 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. Ee TORR Soot nee 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.35 
Mar. Re 1068 otto. cee 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55.72 
Apr. il) TOBA Ses ice Evee ee 107-5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May Nee LS ee ee eee 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June Dis OBB sc Brnscls tees 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
July ey ns re BN 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. LOD Raa cee ae ae 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Sept. 1, 1lO5B IE. ides Cae 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Oct. UpTAGGEAS Jac otue tee 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov. Bs LODO wi ay acy, eee 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
Dec. L1GES OL oes 116-1 151-3 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
Jan. $e TOBE ES Ne ies eee 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb WeN LORS <5 5. viesems ceees 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. PS tLONSs cS sen ana ces ss 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. hy 41008. 6 Sortie cea 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May PpLOSS 5 oe, ee cee aie 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June hI LOBO Af uted 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July Es STOBS AS svete hanes 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134°+5 59.16 
Aug. 1; L068. wencmatet ree 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. ¥5 (1968 336 ease ead 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. a eee ee 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. WeSLOGG Ae aah Stee 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dee. DeILOb ates aeicaecunced 113-9 154-9 135-5 58.19 110-9 153-0 137-3. 60.38 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
=r i and ron estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Average Weekly 
— Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industries / EMPLOYMENT j PAYROLLS in dollars 
Dec. 1 ; Nov. 1); Dee. 1 | Dee. 1 ; Nov. 1; Dee. 1 | Dee. 1 } Nov. 1, Dec. 1 
1953 1953 | 1952 } 1953 1953 1952 | 1953 1953 1952 
(a) Provinces ) | 
Nawtoindland ..< wee reesei is ise ere% 141-7 149-8 | 144-6 205-9 226°1 205-9 | 54.60 56.69 53.42 
Prince Edward Island................ 121-1 125-2 | 126-8] 157-5 161-0 156-1 43.84 | 43.35 41.87 
TRU DOE Cas cic beet scan seen vet 99-9 | 103-9 106-0 131-7 132-6 133-4 49.29 47.71 7.30 
WSRLUNSWIOM, oo. cw dsetucessncseos 101-3 101-9 | 109-2 130-8 132-0 134-5 48.80 48.95 47,22 
Pe ee a eee ee 114-4 116-3 118-7 154-9 | 156-4 153-9 55.62 55.26 53.59 
CRBRION, bat Oie oii cect heRon cass ove. 114-8 116-3 115-9 156-7 | 158-6 152-0 60.40 60.36 58.36 
(eB ee Epo are 108-8 108-7 110-3 140-7 | 141-7 | 135-4 55.04 55.50 52.41 
FRSA LONOWENIFG cab he ge aavcus cote y 122-6 124-1 117-9 161-8 | 166-1 145-6 54.71 55.50 51.35 
Fo ee, Ae | ee | Pee wee 129-7 132-4 128-5 174-2 | 180-3 | 165-2 59.69 60.47 57.21 
Brrtish Cottnbia, 025-5 bdeccnosdas 63 107-1 110-2 112-0 | 152-1 156-7 | 154-3 64.85 64.94 62.98 
CAMADAI ie dan cag cess icicese bas 113-9 115-9 116-1 154-9 157-4 151-3 58.19 58.14 56.12 
/ : / 
) / } | 
120-5 117-8 | 121-9 158-3 156-3 156-1 42.34 42.77 41.14 
98-6 97-6 104-5 133-5 124-6 131-4 63.55 59.89 59.01 
118-0 118-3 122-7 153-4 151-0 153-3 46.29 45.40 44.39 
100-4 104-3 102-2 127-5 132-7 124-4 45.56 45.66 43.70 
112-3 113-9 112-6 152-9 | 152-5 146-6 48.33 7.49 46.65 
101-0 103-0 106-0 134-6 136-0 140-5 48.08 47.60 47.55 
104-2 103-4 103-7 136-9 136-5 130-1 53.97 54.27 51.64 
73-1 83-7 89-5 96-4 108-2 120-8 51.22 50.20 52.56 
114-9 115-0 116-4 155-8 155-7 150-9 56.63 56.56 54.43 
110-8 110-1 111-6 146-6 147-4 142-7 51.95 52.61 50.10 
102-4 101-8 97-7 142-8 | 142-5 129-8 62.47 | 62.71 | 59.51 
118-2 153-9 151-0 143-2 192-3 | 175-5 61.70 | 63.62} 59.23 
161-3 170-5 162-8 245-4 253-6 | 239-6 69.40 | 67.86 66.97 
116-9 118-1 127-5 156-5 | 159-8 | 171-7 65.92 66.64 66.56 
123-4 122-8 119-7 170-2 169-7 157-3 61.07 61.18 58.52 
110-7 111-3 112-8 149-3 149-3 149-3 62.55 62.23 61.72 
79°7 79°8 99-0 103-4 102-8 129-0 5884 56.51 57.02 
107-5 109-1 110-7 150-0 151-4 149-5 54.86 54.52 53.00 
110-9 111-4 108-6 | 149-9 | 154-2 144-5 54.95 56.30 54.05 
138-9 138-9 132-7 186-3 | 185-0 172-5 71.80 71.26 69.48 
114-7 114-9 114-3 155-3 | 157-5 150:7 54.94 55.61 53.58 
119-2 122-3 133-6 181-0 187-0 186-1 73.84 74.31 | 7.99 
105-6 104-4 lll-1 143-2 138-4 147-5 68.32 66.80 67.36 
Sault BtewMariesc..4cidiseas swd dens 119-5 134-9 138-1 169-6 178-5 175-6 72.35 67.49 64.95 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 120-2 ¥21-5 121-9 160-4 161-6 159-9 60.10 59.94 59.54 
WInRIDON ye atiak os Aiuto eI oe nas os Je < 106-2 104-8 108-9 139-4 138-5 139-3 52.13 52.47 49.91 
TROGIR SET ANI EE Oe TRO RNAS Fee RRs 119-1 117-5 119-5 159-7 157-9 150-5 51.30 51.36 48.60 
BAR KAPU Gy atecarn bette 5.5 des ietvn aes 125-6 127-0 120-7 172-8 174-3 156-5 51.34 51,22 48.57 
Da ientan et ad. kod ek oP CEUs. 146-8 149-5 145-9 204-0 213-4 198-2 56.61 58.14 55.47 
Chalet, Ga eta ialax va carer PW ade wioe'a 134-4 135-3 127-3 182-5 183-8 166-2 57.11 57.15 54.66 
VERGO ROR ied oct cca xis peers 103-2 103-5 105-5 141-3 142-6 138-9 59.98 60.36 57.70 
WA) ge ne eas ee, 113-5 109-8 110-7 158-0 151-2 147-1 57.90 57.26 55.68 
(ec) Industries 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 121-6 125-1 142-6 182-1 1783 213-1 59.80 56.86 59.35 
MUIME RAE METS e855 Poet PF Ee 105-5 107-8 117-1 147-7 147-5 156-9 71.94 70.30 69.22 
Manulaatning kG cleotide low nc Se 110-9 113-1 113-5 153-0 155-0 151-0 60.38 59.98 58.46 

Durabic roads, 2 ie ee e00e a's ew 119-9 122-3 122-9 166-6 168-6 164-8 65.24 64.78 63.26 

Non-Durable Goods 103-1 105-2 105-3 139-6 141-5 137-0 55.50 55.18 53.54 
CSONET RA GHITIII, PEERS CRON olen oa eee wie 123-0 131-5 129-4 183-7 197-9 180-0 61.83 62.29 59.42 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

GATLOR. Soi Fo eiloutys asale Wile a oetabpllla4 114-2 111-5 142-4 147-3 133-4 61.37 61.92 57.56 
Public utility operation eoee| 118-3 114-1 109-8 157-7 156-9 148-2 66.55 65.73 64.59 
PERG yee ee ace swdees aelsie des 6 120-2 116-4 119-3 156-9 153-9 148-9 48.28 48.90 46.06 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 123-7 123-7 123-3 153-8 153-7 144-8 52.49 52.44 49.73 

; Service. hewtikaee, si. Fc eeEre 108-3 | 109-6 | 106-4 | 142-9 | 143-6 | 128-4 | 38.12 | 37.86 35.41 
Industrial composite..3..... 20/065... 113-9 | 115-9 | 116-1] 154-9 | 157-4] 151-3] 58.19 | 58.14 56.12 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
reap cited and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Durable Goods 


All Manufacturers 
Year and Month , | Average | Average 
a Ney Hourly | Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
No. cts. $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 | 30.74 
1946—A verage...... 42-7 70-0 | 29.87 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 | 34.13 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 | 38.53 | 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 
1950—Average...... 42:3 103-6 | 43.82 
1951—Average......| 41-8 | 116-8 | 48.82 | 
1952—Average...... 41-5 | 129-2 | 53.62 
*Jan 1, J068,. <2 38-1 | 127-1 48.43 | 
Feb. Le 1 Bie etn ws 41-6 127-1 52.87 
Mar sp Ree 41-7 | 127-8 53.29 
Apr 1 10522. a5 42-1 | 129-0 | 54.31 
May 1, 10022553 41-9 129-4 | 54.22 
June jE Se 41-3 129-7 | 53.57 
July 1 41-3 128-6 | 53.11 
Aug. 1; 190h.n... 41-1 128-9 | 52.98 
Sept. 1, 1952..... 41-6 129-5 53.87 
Oct. VE hy eee 42-1 129-9 54.69 
Nov pS LS 42-1 131-0 55.15 
Dec 1, 1952. 42-5 132-1 56.14 
“Jan, 1; 1058.,... 38-3 134-0 51.32 
Feb. ee ae 41-9 134-2 56.23 
Mar. 15 DOGS ac 42-1 134-4 56.58 | 
Apr. 4; 1068. % 42-1 134-9 56.79 
May-. 1, 1053... ...: 41-8 135-5 56.64 
June 1, 1953..... 41-7 135-9 56.67 
July 1, 1953..... 41-3 136-2 56.25 
Auger. 1; d058t2..3 41-0 136-0 55.7 
Sept. 1, 1953..... 41-0 135-7 55.64 
Oct. 1; 00585. <2 41-5 136-6 56.69 
Nov 1,5 )8088iw 41-4 137-4 56.88 
Dee 1, 1968:..380 41-3 138-4 57.16 


Average 
Hours 


Average 
Hourly 


Earnings 


cts. 


cs 
be 
SNOW eoernwwHeow Om nO eee Ow ooonnw=100-~) 


Average 
Weekly 


Wages 


Non-Durable Goods 


Average | Average 
gl. Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ 

43-7 60-7 26.53 
42-6 63-8 27.18 
42-3 73-4 31.05 
42-0 84-0 35.28 
42-0 90-6 38.05 
42-2 95-2 40.17 
41-7 107-2 44.70 
41-3 117-4 48.49 
37-9 116-8 44.27 
41-2 115-7 47.67 
41-5 116-0 48.14 
41.8 116-9 48.86 
41-6 117-8 49.00 
41-3 118-4 48.90 
41-2 117-9 48.57 
41-1 117-5 48.29 
41-4 116-8 48.36 
42-0 117-0 49.14 
42-1 118-4 49.85 
42-2 119-3 50.34 
38-2 121-8 46.53 
41-8 120-8 50.49 
41-7 120-7 50.33 
41-8 121-3 50.70 
41-5 122-4 50.80 
41-3 123-1 50.84 
40-8 123-5 50.39 
40-6 123-4 50.10 
40-8 123-0 50.18 
41-1 123-7 50.84 
41-0 124-8 51.17 
40-8 126-1 51.45 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Newfoundland................ 
Nova Scotia. ... 
New Brunswick. . 


British Columb 


Montreal. 
Toronto. . 
Hamilton 
Windsor. . 
Winnipeg. .. 
Vancouver 
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Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 

1953 1953 1965: 
40-5 42-3 43-9 
41-3 41-2 42-2 
41-9 41-4 43-5 
42-6 42-8 44-2 
41-0 41-0 41-8 
39-9 40-1 41-3 
41-1 40-5 42-1 
41-1 40-9 41-5 
38-1 38-4 39-0 
41-8 42-0 43-0 
41-0 41-1 41-8 
39-9 40-0 40-7 
40-8 39-9 41-7 
39°5 39-9 40-9 
37-7 38-1 38-5 


’ 

p 

Average Hourly Earnings i 

(in cents) 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1953 1953 1952 

134-8 135-1 
121-9 120-2 
122-4 121-5 
125-4 124-1 
145-4 144-5 
134-9 132-9 
140-9 141-3 
143-0 142-4 
167-2 165-5 
131-2 130-0 
145-2 144-7 
158-1 156-7 
169-1 167-0 
133-0 131-4 
164-0 163-9 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


/ Average Hours | Average Hourly Average Weekly 
) Earnings Wages 
Industry == 

Dee. 1)Nov.1|Dee. 1 Dec. 1) Nov.1| Dec. 1) Dee. 1! Nov. 1)Dee. 1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

| no no. | no cts. | cts. | cts 3 Si ihonk 
PERTEING 365 PEASY «cde as ic Bats ony xv ee eRe ‘ d 43-9 43-0 44-1 157-2 155-9 151-8) 69.01) 67.04) 66.94 
ROO FORUM RRL Fd SS, pad das Lebrkies saa ese dass 45-1) 44-0) 45-5) 161-2) 160-2) 153-0] 72.70] 70.49] 69.62 
Ve WAS Soy = ga Re AE ey oe oe teh 46-6) 46-2) 47-2) 134-0] 132-6] 132-0] 62.44] 61 26) 62.30 
A QC ko ee Be GS ea eee 44-3) 42-9) 44-5) 175-6) 174-6) 167-0) 77.79) 74.90) 74.32 
eS Ri Soca eds rdekt iene at. cede seach eeletece 42-1) 40 9) 41-5) 156-9) 155-3) 155-0) 66.05) 63.52) 64.33 
a Pe eet eh ee er a MENT ape ae ows | 41-6) 39-9) 40-6) 153-8) 151-8] 153-1] 63.98) 60.57| 62.16 
Oil and natural gas,...6.066sseceessieevesecase .-++-| 43-7) 44-0) 45-0) 166-6) 165-5) 161-6) 72.80) 72.82) 72.72 
1 PTA ye RR Pellets Sa eae Sie Tae / 43-5) 43-6) 43-3) 143-1] 141-9) 140-1) 62.25) 61.87] 60.66 
ay Ae Glee gy RE Eye AE Od ....| 41-3) 41-4) 42-5) 138-4) 137-4) 132-1] 57.16) 56.88) 56.14 
RIG, GHG WOVULRCER . oi, Be SLs: «css sv WE VaR yc ono bo eorddn 41-7) 41-7) 42-1] 118-4) 116-4) 112-5) 49.37) 48.54) 47.36 
DL GEOG Win, Oh on POE as oko yb TRE Wheres eels doa | 40-2) 40-5) 41-2) 147-8) 148-9] 141-8) 59.42) 60.30) 58.42 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . --+-| 40-0) 38-8) 37-5) 97-6) 92-2) 94-5) 39.04) 35.77] 35.44 
CPR AN TUTE TONIC 0 iG ae Rohs en as abd ati <sda eeu endl 42-8) 42-8) 43-8) 131-8) 131-9) 122-4) 56.41] 56.45] 53.61 
Bread and other bakery products................... | 43-5) 43-6) 44-6) 105-8) 105-8) 98-8) 46.02) 46.13] 44.06 
Distilled and malt liquors........... 41-4) 40-9) 42-0) 149-8) 150-3) 137-8] 62.02) 61.47] 57.88 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..... seceeeeveee| 39-7) 40-3) 40-7) 130-6) 136-2) 126-6] 51.85) 54.89) 51.53 
RODE? PIOGUGE f N.S Ses Fads Vcc oes 40-2) 41-2) 41-4) 145-1) 143-3) 138-2) 58.33] 59.04] 57.21 
Dotter grodGates ys yliee Fede 246 GO WRG BA He a wie ae dv ids 39-2) 38-5) 41-4) 98-4) 98-7] 94-2] 38.57 38.00) 39.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 38-0} 36-7] 40-5) 94-5) 94-8] 90-7] 35.91] 34.79] 36.73 
Textile products (except clothing) | 40-6) 40-9) 43-7} 108-5} 108-1) 106-4! 44.05) 44.21] 46.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................| 37-1) 37-6) 41-9) 110-9 Sipe 109-6) 41.14) 41.51} 45.92 
Op UIT ISES Ga ge peony: tegen SOO Seep Ba | 41-9) 42-6) 44-7) 103-5 102-8} 101-1) 43.37) 43.79) 45.19 
Synthetic textiles and silk. ...........0...0 cc cece eee 44-1; 44-1) 46-4) 111-6) 111-9) 107-5) 49.22) 49.35) 49.88 
A AOtD INE COCRGIG ANG TUL s oe aia pede eb hee dae ee eis 37-2} 38-2) 30-9) 96-7) 96-8) 92-3) 35.97] 36.98) 36.83 
eg ey ber eee us LS Be ea ee 36-4) 37-8) 40-0! 95-7) 95-4) 91-4) 34.83] 36.06) 36.56 
Attra ee CLODMIN IIE RED eM Rs yoll-call eh 's's uncles dines 35-0} 35-2) 36-1) 99-9) 100-7) 94-0) 34.97] 35.45] 33.93 
PRONOUN, « tuie's Pavle sis ak <kaaiives Sob Neen esae es» 39-9} 40-9) 41-9) 97-2) 97-2) 93-4) 38.78] 39.75) 39.13 
MAURO NRRL C ORI es a Saints castle mares a neh hek Coudih, aimviuntads 42-2) 42-6) 43-2) 122-9) 122-8) 119-5) 51.86) 52.31] 51.62 
PURGy GRICE PIAOING PAT on pss ccesnase <carvedanes 41-2} 41-7) 42-4) 131-5] 131-1] 129-1) 54.18) 54.67) 54.74 
MELE Tee cy eer ak ate eden: sos cons coees vere nee 44-0) 44-2) 44-3) 112-5) 112-1] 106-3) 49.50) 49.55) 47.09 
APURLET TERE DOCS oe caore Jo 50h ns Cates ne oeis's es hanes 43-3) 43-8} 44-9) 108-3) 107-8) 102-9) 46.89] 47.22) 46.20 
oR EAI EE SLAICOCI EN I Pie ty Pag acho oa. +-5"o cin Asve.s/e'e 4:5;0 43-1) 43-5) 45-3) 155-1) 153-5) 145-3) 66.85) 66.69) 65.82 
MW BNE PADRE TIO ahr CEC cick o Vx cea wckanscceon es 43-4) 43-8) 46-1) 166-9) 164-5) 155-1) 72.43) 72.05) 71.50 
ROMEO EOP VOU UO «5106 vu ety isciehe coo Ny so e's onins 42-5) 42-7) 42-8) 121-3] 121-3) 114-9] 51.55) 51.80) 49.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-4) 40-0} 40-3) 161-8] 160-5) 152-5) 65.37] 64.20] 61.46 
*Iron and steel saat, for i ERASE Teer ...| 41-8) 41-7] 42-5) 154-9] 154-7| 148-8) 64.75] 64.51 24 
Agricuitaral Implements. 5 < oc taslaceciscscas coves ves 38-9} 37-3) 39-5) 161-3) 158-8) 160-4! 62.75) 59.23] 63.36 
Fabricated and structural steel...................00. 41-4| 42-1) 43-0) 163-9] 164-2) 156-9} 67.85) 69.13) 67.47 
IAPC WHY ERE TOUR os Yelk 6b Po Cian aca.cis v nce hod os 6 42-0} 42-4) 43-3) 140-9] 141-2) 133-8) 59.18) 59.87] 57.94 
Heating and cooking appliances. ..................4. 41-5) 41-7) 44-7] 135-6) 134-1) 130-9) 56.27) 55.92) 58.51 
SRE ARIEL I a eos ck asians Vd ee 4 42-6) 42-6] 42-6) 154-3] 154-3) 147-3) 65.73] 65.73] 62.75 
Machinery FIVMTMA CUTAN. sc nce ice csclececiccene ses 43-0} 43-2) 43-9) 150-2) 149-4] 141-1] 64.59] 64.54] 61.94 
Primary iron and steel 41-4) 40-4) 41-0} 170-2) 170-7} 163-9] 70.46) 68,96] 67.20 
Bheeb metal produets, ues devisernase-sverssneees 41-4) 41-2) 41-5) 144-7] 144-9] 140-0} 59.91] 59.70) 58.10 
Transportation SQUIPMGENt,.........cc.eccnccceasecess 41-4) 41-1) 42-7] 159-3] 157-8) 151-9} 65.95) 64.86] 64.86 
TAC Lge SNe ig By RE ie A ae eae Se 43-6| 43-2) 46-5) 162-5) 159-6] 156-0) 70.85) 69.11] 72.54 
IDEROCIR COUMAION NAT Cr ogs aide sw Reco ainsivie cues v's 40-1} 39-3) 40-3) 172-4) 169-3) 168-0} 69.13) 66.53] 67.70 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............00.. 39-3} 39-9] 41-5] 159-1) 158-2) 156-0] 62.53] 63.12] 64.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-9} 39-3) 41-0) 158-7] 157-6) 143-4] 63.32] 61.94) 58.79 
Shipbuilding and repairing................+00ee0ees 43-6! 43-7) 44-7] 148-5] 147-4] 143-6) 64.75] 64.41] 64.19 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ......cseccceceeceseseses 41-3} 41-4) 41-7) 156-9) 156-3] 149-6] 64.80} 64.71] 62.38 
CEXIEMETINYR UOMUIUAL SD fren aril Wc: nes a> > male deis.s ore Hee 41-3} 41-5) 42-8) 146-1) 145-0) 139-5] 60.34] 60.18] 59.71 
Brass pad DONDOP AVOAUCIB ices yon ales.» <cKm pan made 42-5) 42-7) 42-9) 145-9] 146-9] 138-6} 62.01] 62.73] 59.46 
Smelti POSES ila t ecg tlds ives tons udeelsles >> 40-9) 41-0) 40-8) 171-3] 170-7) 164-0) 70.06] 69.99) 66.91 
*Electrica spoaredan BN RODTUON. ccc. eV cs auc ae ene 41-5} 41-6) 42-1) 146-1] 146-0} 141-0} 60.63] 60.74) 59.36 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-3} 41-5) 41-7) 160-8) 160-6} 167-0) 66.41) 66.65) 69.64 
*Non-metallic mineral products............. ...| 48-9} 43-9] 44-9) 137-1] 137-2) 130-8) 60.19) 60.23) 58.73 
(OMT yah et cere tote" ge ea 45-2) 45-5] 44-7] 127-9] 126-2) 121-7) 57.81] 57.42] 54.40 
Glass and glass products,.............5. ..-| 44-6] 44-5) 46-7) 132-8] 133-2] 126-8] 59.23) 59.27] 59.22 
Products of petroleum and coal.............ceeeeeeeeee 42-7| 42-8) 41-2) 186-1] 185-4] 178-4] 79.46] 79.35] 73.50 
RETO L DEOCOOTE Mat ccs iv cidabe Missin sages soa & 41-8} 42-0} 42-1] 140-6] 140-0} 134-6) 58.77) 58.80) 56.67 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-2} 41-7| 41-8] 116-5] 115-8] 109-1] 48.00] 48.29] 45.60 
PEER UKALIA ONG BRIER: invites oricalscv'nce careateesiess 41-6] 42-0} 42-1) 159-6] 159-0) 153-9] 66.39] 66.78] 64.79 
Miscellaneous es interbe industries............ «.| 42-1) 42-0) 42-5) 113-5] 112-3] 106-0) 47.78} 47.17] 45.05 
“Dante Pte Se va oh mages hime eee: wis 41-8) 41-7] 42-6) 149-5] 148-8] 143-6] 62.49] 62.05) 61.17 
lies et le goods. 40-8} 41-0) 42-2) 126-1] 124-8} 119-3) 51.45} 51.17] 50.34 
Race sania obs 41-7| 42-4) 42-2r| 147-0] 146-5/138-5r} 61.30} 62.12/58.45r 
[Le ee eee Me Vai Rei cietereaba wnettie sie.«.5 40-8} 41-4) 41-7] 161-0) 160-7] 150-6] 65.69) 66.53] 62.80 
Eee bridges and streets.............2ceeeeeee a ae ae as a ee of aes ti 

Electric and motor transportation................... : : : : : : : : ’ 
oR raare'ss 41-5] 41-3) 42-3) 81-3) 81-1] 76-5] 33.74! 33.49] 32.36 
ee ee mee seeeecesees| 42-2] 41-6) 43-1] 81-6] 81-2] 76-2) 34.44] 33.78] 32.84 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...................| 41:2] 41-5] 41-3) 76-6] 76-9) 73-7) 31.56) 31.91] 30.44 


is Dyatable manudactured goods industries, 
r—Revised. ‘ 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


P Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
a Average Average [——#——_—_—_—____"———- 
Date Wo i A Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Pp Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
an Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30.74 73-7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952 41°5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

Week Preceding: 
December 42-5 132-1 | 56.14 134-6 115-8 116-1 

! 

January i 42-2* 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
February 1; 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March i; 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April i 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2] . 114-6 118-8 
May 1; 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June ie 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July i; 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August 3 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
September 1, 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October ty 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November — I, 1068.0 755. .48.ue..-2 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
December 18 1963) conee scons 41-3 138-4 57.16 137-0 115-8 118-3 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 


statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are’ compiled from two different 


reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. <A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


‘Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
February iy 18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186,734 
February 1 10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
‘ebruary 1 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375, 596 
February Ls 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68,220 300, 046 
February Le 14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
February i 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 399, 936 
ch Le 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
April IE 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66,702 405, 202 
ay Le 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
June TE 24, 564 21,143 45, 707 152,488 49,614 202, 102 
July i. 21,229 20, 088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August ts 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
September 1, 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48,634 161,825 
ber 1, 24,025 17,806 41,831 117, 827 53,453 171,280 
November 1, 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
1, 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241, 094 74,513 315, 607 
January t; 9,138 9,121 18, 259 354,965 84, 306 439,271 
February t; 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 


* —Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) —Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY Ges AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 
31, 1953 (*) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry ; y 
Male Female Total Naveiiberiieeaea har 
30, 1953 31, 1952 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..................+-:..++- ; 184 99 283 |— 105 |— 53 
Worestry £5; diiceninbididn tis coher ede sat ees eee x 517 il 528 |— 101 |— 1,686 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................... 254 34 288 |— 88 |— 102 
Metal Miviages y 5 oc0steacun tee nate aio Fels MR ese nee Te 135 14 | 149 |+ 36 
Pareles: 5 fay Scie sce Reon aes Ro oo ee eS 82 7 89 |— 117 
Non-Metal Months 7000.3. .S. oe. Sea ee ee ee ae oe 8 |- 19 
Quarrying..Clay and Sand Pitas... .kooens. epee eee anaes : apes, oP Bet Ak yy ed 9 oe 
PLOSPAGbIAG rcdehG ae ca holee Ga prdetieianr Eis AESOP eis aan 29 13 42 |+ 12 
WAM USEAC UNNI, ous 0 oie spud Sd kn tw a nein s Re wean Ol 2,299 1,604 3,903 |— 575 |-— 2,928 
Woods BNO BSveraged:. 5.0 hs: oss the cs oes cuentas annie s . 110 72 182 |— 127 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............:.00-s0e0s f 2 7 9 j— 28 
Rubber: Produvtad: csc. ced. sakk vides eee ee eon ' 29 18 47 |- 8 
Leather Produotten ooaisie sus «capes dhe eens an Ea teal 72 124 196 |+ 36 
Textile Products (except clothing). ...............000000 82 138 220 |— 17 
CAothing UPAKUUe O21 TOE). clas «aise ts auc ia Rita ait ae 158 627 785 |— 41 
bagece: Bp aots oc RRR ape Areca ene iy Sia IS ap eg ARR 168 50 218 |— 53 
PAneF FLORIO 6 wa ok kein eae deat ol a elite diieek «gee 79 37 116 |— 41 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 110 93 203, |— 19 
Tron,and Steel: Praduate, diss... fontettese Shae 259 67 326 |— 120 
Transportation BiGWIPIOANes...chsien sd ncidctos bint eslau sn vate 591 88 679 |+ 106 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............ 115 18 133 |— 82 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies * 251 124 375 |— 115 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ..............000eeeeeees 38 27 65 |— 16 
Products of Petroleum and Coaly......02 sii Vick ss os 36 ll 47 |+ 21 
Chemical Prodwete cx Go avseintien >adee See ee 123 60 183 |— 19 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 76 43 119 |— yd (RAS ee) «ee 
Constructlon ities 2s RR Fe ee 1,131 49 1,180 |— 43 |+ 321 
General ‘Contraatora xs. au tenants fee Ls ok ks 25 887 |+ 92 
Special Trade. Contrachorid.. s4s<4 fereccin wdaienatoawiaess 2% 269 24 293 |— 135 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 356 172 528 |— 297 
TTOMEDOLEOBION cet: vacnlsioeincn te aah em ae cee Rtn neon Is ears 307 51 358 |— 131 | See foot- 
Storage of tice cock eas won oak ae Sai TTT te 7 9 16 |— 10 | note (2) 
Communiesiigus orb canceien sek en aosee come nee eins 42 112 154 |— 156 
Public Utility Operation sci7: ected, hea eee nes 43 18 61 |— 30 
Trade...... sae Raia ata ike aca 5 GAC ee ee Ste en ae a a 1,115 1,407 2,522 |— 1,874 |— 176 
Wholesale?......,..4 DE EE PR PAPAS CIS | 357 319 676 |— 225 
Ristall.. picachanncicate onset rete le Suen aia aia 758 1,088 1,846 |— 1,649 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 721 561 1,282 |— 39 |— 76 
Bervice!. fi) 0Ai0.5 Tae. Ae eS ee 1,362 | 5,133 | 6,495 |— 7,156 |— 2, 189 
Community or Public Service.............sscesweesesess 186 866 1,052 |+ 34 
Government Service: <9... eeu ko eeianee me nee 684 596 1,280 |— 6,679 
Recrention Service -.5.. 1c .pe ovess see e a ade te Mee eee 63 61 124 |— 40 
Business Service: oni. /s..ip Anu « cama boc cnn 227 224 451 |— 88 
Personal Serviodse...cr des vin eee oe eee eee 202 3,386 3,588 |— 383 
Grand Total oe psa ce dix atom eet eee eee 7,982 9,088 17,070 |— 10,308 |— 7,229 
( r 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

__() Commencing January 2, 1953, _the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 
in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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‘TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Live Applications 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) for Employment 


Occupational Group 
Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,183 599 1,782 948 5,995 
ORICA WOR ROU ioc cvdicce ceva vied nee des 2,063 2,439 4,502 15,793 26,385 
RAMON VGCIMTM Graces A rrass.s dese eS pos eve 1,178 892 2,070 6,966 11,527 
Personal and domestic service workers 368 3,911 4,279 13,462 43,150 
POP NNTOR TRL SME Dil tire ia Aaa SSEA ew bai Ch xm Be caiten cate 2 9 2,874 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 17 2 174 983 4,181 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 3,271 1, 056 4,327 25,360 188, 839 
Food and kindred products (inc. to- 

LRRD ET eo ie haa ei diada sickens 6,0" 0 20 7 27 657 2,453 
Textiles, clothing, etc................. 130 733 863 18,319 25,336 
Lumber and wood products: >. ---.... 446 6 452 207 21,379 
Yai j Paper | ye printing) barat J 32 12 44 + 874 1,281 

her and leather products. . 53 89 142 1,394 3,277 
na clay and glass products 9 1 10 1 617 
Metalworking............. 357 10 367 848 16, 409 
Bleetrical ..3 eiavrervesve 134 53 187 572 2, 202 

Transportation equipment. 7 10 17 47 732 
Miner Oe Ma eA ee ee on 50S © © 9,300 | ree & cae cs 2,299 
Construction). 22227 2.428. >+. 404 1 405 10 50,336 
Transportaition (except seamen), 317 12 329 86 26,114 
Communications and public utility... .. 31 1 32 
Trade and service............... “ 97 86 183 1,477 4,796 
Other skilled and semiskilled p 1,025 32 1,057 939 22,640 
PCT Seah vt ste bi Ge takin 41 3 44 327 4,063 
Fr pn aes RE, meee Ca | ar ge | Re Ree Apes 59 7 4,072 

Tnekilied workers... 07.0... 0s .ccenenerss 901 222 1,123 20,785 156, 320 

OOU GHG CADA000. 65. dae ve cers s cae 30 26 ; 10,701 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 124 6 130 474 16, 885 
PECCALWEGIINE 0 dso. dascncevs0der soe 32 7 39 622 10, 882 
Me eMMEPNGGIONS oh aciqn duide hair anase oie voi dl Cae 147 62, 068 
Other unskilled workers............... 183 751 14, 097 55,784 

ALRITE WGK vcs ncs Sie aa eas cael vem 9,138 9,121 18,259 84,306 439,271 

3 Preliminary—subject to nso 

2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS PAID, AND 
AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of December, 1953 
Ree 
enefit 
Province in Last Nor Days Benefit Paid | Amount 
Week of | 1, onal (Disability Days |of Benefit 
the | Roneht | in Brackets) Paid 
Month* eneiit 
$ 
Newionndland:...\:.5. > siveaaisnaceon mee teens 3,032 3,318 105,979 (264) * 364, 238 
Prince Edward Island. . 4.7... csa0e ae tees «ee 1,714 805 29,557 (146) 85,685 
Nova. Scotia. cca ucuserscdawssn oe me ante matte 8,614 6,311 270,636 (3,176) 870, 628 
GW) ETUNS WIG ys tarcs aces cue Oe eee 9,299 6,844 | 258,297 (2,020) 819,590 
RJIGDOO. 5. hesivine wie Uae cake ales ae eee ee eee 73,532 56,125 1,834,144 (17,693) | 5,550,715 
LIDTATIO fc oicotn cas sues > Beas ea ieete a oe eee ee 67, 243 49,844 |1,606,641 (14,794) | 5,040,976 
MaAnILODS.\. . < Pattee cokes ctean eae aaa eens 8,890 7,755 | 252,104 (2,635) 766, 212 
BA SKAtOROWAR vss cba xr ctv cach Coes eee 5,530 4,452 109,441 (877) 341, 628 
ALB Orbais: esas occ ae sae sus oS eee 9,674 8,747 | 227,682 (2,294) 748,909 
Britian. Colom Dis: t) ..'viek anderen s ve et aie 30, 795 17,522 | 719,320 (6,079) | 2,293,526 
Total, Canada, Dec., 1953. ... 2.22.00. 00008 218,323 | 161,723 |5,413,801 (49,978) | 16,882,107 
Total, Canada, Nov., 1958,.........0ss00- 177,712 94,642 |3,337,519 (39,801) | 10,172,035 
Total, Canada; Dec.; 1059... es<.0c5 eee 164,159 | 120,101 |3,586, 600 (orca) 1 10, 026,007 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT DECEMBER 31, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY 
CASES * INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register eee e 
Province and Sex 31, 19 
6 and 73 and Total 
. Total lene 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 aver 

Newfoundland............. 11,851 (10) 4,229 1,038 2,265 2,684 931 704 5,950 
DAIGS S .GaS u2¥'s.009 teR> e 11,566 (8) 4,186 1,027 2,208 2,620 905 620 5,701 
BOLO orks 5 va vo came 285 (2) 43 ll 57 64 26 84 249 
Prince Edward Island..... 2,561 (9) 636 303 575 536 234 277 1,837 
AGN Se fin 6 w oc Chee 2,169 (6) 552 274 506 467 181 189 1,591 
BOM A i ie che 530 n.480% « 392 (3) 84 29 69 69 53 88 246 
Nova Bootie, 635. .... sens 17,926(116) 4,082 1,979 3,033 4,114 2,093 2,625 13,531 
DARIO. ctes sos cea kabiis ¢ 16, 222(103) 3,782 1,809 2,792 3,740 1, 865 2,234 12,097 
PURE ot ira Scie a tala 1,704 (13) 300 170 241 374 228 391 1,434 
New Brunswick........... 20,272 (77) 4,810 2,408 4,092 4,977 2,122 1,863 15,956 
ES ae ae eee 17,987 (69) 4,167 2,217 3,831 4,379 1,867 1,526 13, 884 

SF COS Wins Sais 5 ea vinaces.8 2,285 (8) 643 191 261 598 255 337 2,072 
RIAU 5.8 Oe etd on'.d dotla 6» 4 136, 428 (743) $2,117 19,614 26, 080 27,772 14, 463 16,382 93,053 
Malexcteceerscac cies ve 110, 584( 482) 26, 836 16, 367 22,263 23, 234 10,993 10,891 76,725 
POU) a Salas x uxt dave 25, 844(261) 5,281 3,247 3,817 4,538 3,470 5,491 16,328 
APRERTION Sore ord e screed 105, 332 (632) 25,774 14,518 20,448 21,548 9,231 13,813 71,079 
DN ee ee ed 85,716 (478) 20,734 12,540 17,359 17,823 7,095 10,165 56,441 


19, 616 (159) 5,040 1,978 3, 089 3,725 2,136 3,648 14, 638 


19, 231 (116) 5,720 2,520 3,337 3,712 1,610 2,332 14, 670 
15,134 (79) 4,775 2,036 2,819 2,933 1,074 1,497 11,302 


4,097 (37) 945 484 518 779 536 835 3,368 

10,049 (46) 2,727 1,581 2,397 2,297 491 556 7,502 

8,858 (38) 2,383 1,467 2,234 2,021 376 377 6,571 

1,191 (8) 344 114 163 276 115 179 931 

17,913 (62) 5,144 2,721 3,680 3,923 1,259 1,186 10, 843 

15,839 (56) 4,605 2,509 3,371 3,484 1,010 860 9,332 

2,074 (6) 539 212 309 439 249 326 1,511 

British Columbia......... 49, 470(187) 11, 488 6,968 9,235 11,572 5,196 5,011 44,225 
MAO .6 5 5. nectneasass « 41, 211(154) 9,905 6,071 7,782 9,497 4,069 3,887 16,969 
Memale 5 «<aheis- «<5 8,259 (33) 1,583 897 1,453 2,075 1,127 1,124 7,256 
CANADA pacrerracressss ee tae 96,727 53, 650 75, 142 83,135 37,630 44,749 278,646 
PALM sigs ony vada tes 3s 325, 286(1,468)} 81,925 46,317 65, 165 70,198 29, 435 32, 246 230, 613 
DRMALE oxns eh eee cins ss 65,747 (530)| 14,802 7,333 9,977 12,937 8,195 12,503 48,033 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


‘ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province | Total | | Entitled 
| Total Initial Renewal | Disposed ’ Entitled Pending 
of Benefit cic ae 

INeWIOUNGIONE.\... <i tuaeencone. baaeie ed 8,025 6, 654 1,371 6,769 4,765 2,004 3,652 
Prince Edward Island.. 5 1,706 1,303 403 1,377 1, 067 310 585 
Nova Scotia... 13,440 9,490 3,950 9, 804 7,934 1,870 5, 967 
New Brunswick.. : 12,899 9,458 3,441 10,818 8, 463 2,355 4,501 
Coabed: xk bow he nse | 95,443 65, 867 29,576 76, 832 63, 058 13,774 37, 257 
CNUAYIO; cect cusiean a waaade es : 88, 482 61,511 26,971 76,777 62,145 14, 632 28,210 
DEAUICO DA aaah cancan dees oe oe aaa vite . 13,562 10,018 3,544 11,457 8,178 3,279 3,434 
Maskatohawants.. o/s 2: 5 cece oss} hemuedinns 7,785 6, O84 1,701 6,426 4,749 1,677 2,456 
PIDENEA.. Macht ac cep eame hans a sapeiead sineet | 14,203 10, 156 4,047 12,264 9,415 2,849 5,117 
BHR CGN «i, vs:0 ginp cee sein ses oe sin | 36,691 23,923 12,768 33,633 26,313 7,320 8,966 
Total Canada, December 1953........ 292,236"; 204,464 7,772 | 246,157 196, 087 50,070 100,145 
Total Canada, November 1953........| 188,881 121,682 67,199 164,965 135, 808 29,157 54,066 
Total Canada, December 1952........ 215,848 146, 897 68,951 183,435 142,793 40, 642 67,748 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,344. 
+ In addition, 19,895 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,801 were special requests not granted, and 936 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,818 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report or Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, | November, | December, 
c 1953 1953 1952 

Benefit year not established 
PROM ULAT yas spate cic t's Aint be SOE w oik Sate hc ote e oie aetna ea ete orem era 37, 265 16, 982 26,050 
Supplementary Benefit 0 080 terest ote 7,710 

Claimants Disqualified* 

Not unemployed. «095 seen oh 1005 8c oe Oey SAS OS 3, 687 2,797 7,017 
Not capable of and not available for work..............ececeececeuceceeees 1,484 1,385 1,515 
Loss of ‘work due'to a labour'dispnte.<.. aces cceactenenc aceite tenn one 595 988 497 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........-...-.+- 651 537 846 
Discharged for Misconduct..s.s.d00 00 neces eum eae eee ee en eee 912 798 862 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............ceeeeeeeeeeees 6, 262 6,124 6, 088 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 1,217 1,222 842 
Oper reasons f sic a.ccsis sto cove be-nn saree selennidegrel eeiete ae te enema ee ea 2,978 2,022 1,752 
kG) Deen PREM 2 e Ee 64,131 32, 855 53,179 


* Data for December, 1953, include 4,483 on revised claims, 
t These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner: failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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*; TABLE E-7.—INITIAL CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, DECEMBER* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


cae Ph on Entitled to Benefit Not 
Province Considered | Conside Entitled 
December, | December, Class 1 Class 2 | to Benefit 
1952 1953 

Newfoundland : 384 507 68 147 292 
Prince Edward Island 154 199 73 61 62 

ova i 812 1,073 513 192 368 
New Brunswick 948 1,431 512 365 554 
aoe Merce: 5,824 7,270 3,147 1,476 2,647 

itario.... 5,999 8,573 3,629 2,246 2,698 
Manitoba... . 1,811 2,214 1,049 552 613 
Saskatchewan. . 898 182 340 426 
Alberta...... Lot yai Tews CEPAEEECS ak S50 UE Coe hess ocay sd 1,089 1,454 474 400 580 
Baty BE ae 9 fe a a ae a 3,303 4,154 1,964 852 1,338 

OR ae EO 8 ee 20, 682 27, 823t 11,614 6,631 9,578 { 
* See explanatory note on p. 430. 


+ There were, in addition, 18 renewal claims in December, 1953, and 27 in December, 1952. 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO FEBRUARY 1954 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold oo 
. ouseho ommo- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 
Services 
GAG —TanvAry se sc cs cn dane oereiian vw come 99-8 100-8 99-2 99°7 99-9 
Pebruangi.. cave cove oldaazcces.eerd 99-7 99-°7 99-3 99-7 100-2 
Marah: tins ck a eee eens 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 
Pri does x ote tina eae iam ie wee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 
Mav rsciied coer etan Arnis Poeeeds 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 
WP IOIG.-.ahs eh stony alesse eared eaten ae 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 
DULY sae a tn anh Seen eras Cae k 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 
NOTE wastes cna Vane Cie easee ne 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 
POLO ete seco aan scr ss core nial / 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 
Ontober.: civ cacun eee vem 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 
INoVembel +. 0ic.0. comanueeeuen es 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 
Daosinbersd.0es. cade eeetar ss 100-5 | 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 
WY GG ocace conte sicake ha eae canes 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950—January...s..sccsccscsnenveceeves 100-1 | 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 
FSDrUBry sncios ocere eae cena a 100-2 vb-4 101-1 99-5 100+6 
Marohs ig eonccuae ase Cee ee a 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 
ADT yccsaceees ces eee eee a 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 
ARO oleate tn chin Aca das eo beerete 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 
PUBS Micra o GaiRES cA katie + ee ara 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 
ORIW 3 teeweaks vs dueveateenee es 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 
PVIBURIS CK so ge tale na ee pelea 103-3 103-8 107-8 99°3 102-6 
eptember... anncegesmedeimnn ces 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 
WOLONEEs in trtetawkiadeisaeedieae: 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 
Nowentber:c.,cdcos vaenans eo tala 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 
Dede beny, £7. Jedv un mee eas 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 
WV CAT co davaneae ate cus cakes yes 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 
NOBi—Januerys q.cwstosnaseee ia weaeg ees 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107+1 
FEDIUse Va seus.) > lesa ter amanaa ss 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 
OFOD AG cok swictanter smc s hea ea od 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 
AME sos tick onsen Cree eaten os 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 
RT Pilkey sc ed eels Meine Pa oe 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 
TUNOS, fae ackoars oo auun bola Wisrelauaein ie 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 
JULY Rss cane w do Rpenaanaens viens 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 
Agg Usb Hie an on Mey eee eee ceed 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 
Benteniber snc cecvaqs be rebels wos 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 
Oghober t.ccvs tanec eae ean ake 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 
NOVEINDARTS coc ssemeech tenia: 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 
December, fcciwtogteaenesoaoca sn 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116+4 
BE) BO a Ar RN NE SRE SRA 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 
LOS2eJANUATY doecenar wsew ae tees Sue es 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 
Mebruarvannccec cs cok ear ents es 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 
Maxahivsr.e pevucciirs acute Gea exiles 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 
April eeccinae aces ae bab eats bas 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 
May costes ittis wath Suen tee s 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 
June 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 
July... 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 
August. 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 
September. 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 
October. . 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 
November. 7 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 
Deoasmber itr avcnasow ctw 115-8 114-1 122-2 109°7 116-1 
LOSS — January... snicessae ponents dated 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 
Tebruary.. << o5 isu emaeracnne ser 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 
March. 0o.ccx uiamnceser eos 114-8 111-6 122°5 109-7 116-7 
A DPA acd oes canara ee peers eae oe 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 
th NOE richick mee rycereric ray 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116°6 
PUNGss descend rede aa neat ate 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 
DUN c ceeds vets a shaken 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 
AUIBUSE. - cr.csiycsb tiers CCR Be tee 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 
PEPSI Del, 4. aduaanes comes 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 
Ota ber ies 5. cima ees omeeee 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117°5 
INOVEMDEFs.csc neinaiaa beeen 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 
Deosm bere 5. ..\.,. ce sememen ae 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 
1954 — January cine. ven an sis nvic cele ceneeee 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 
@DPRATYE. 6c. chisy ev. cas vere heme 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 1175 
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TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total : Other 
hae feet 2 ee : House- arise 
Prt. Jan. 2nd, } Dec. Ist, | Jan. 2nd, | Food | Shelter | Clothing | hold | dities and 

1953 1953 1954 Operation) ‘Services 
St. John’s, Nfld.............0. 102-4]  102-7| 102-6] 101-0} 107-3] 101-6) 104-1 101-9 
+ ORS ERS Saris 112-8| 113-2] 113-2] 105-5] 119-6] 116-9] 119-0 115-6 
Gaith Seb Pesci. so sck, 114-7] 115-5] 115-4] 110-3] 116-9] 119-9 117-2 119-4 
Memipebhest325.s5.2 hoses, 115-7| 116-7] 116-7] 118-1 131-8} 111-0] 116-1 115-4 
GURIWR, bbe ie i] 14-4] 105-5 | 115-3 | = 110-3 | = 125-0 | 113-5 | 116-4 117-4 
Toronto... ‘| 118-9} 117-6] 117-7| 110-2] 137-9] 112-6] 117-8 117-5 
Winnipeg.......... 13-7] 114-7] 9114-9] = 110-9 | 122-4 | 116-1 113-2 116-3 
Saskatoon—Regina. 11-9| 113-3] 113-2] 110-2] 112-4 116-3 | 118-1 111-7 
Edmonton—Calgary.. ] 49-6} 0144-8 |) tn4-4 |) 109-9] = t19-0 | ande2 |) 115-4 117:8 
Vancouver.......-.--......... 116-2| 116-3) 116-2] 110-8] 123-7] 112-6] 123-7 117-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to 
compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100, 


TABLE F-3.—PRICE RELATIVES OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(1949 = 100) 
Average Urban Retail Price Relatives for Canada with Corresponding Average Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| Pri 
sc eas Dec. | Dec. | Year | Jan. | Year | Jan. | Year | Jan. | Dec Jan. ed 
Commodities Per | i941 | 1945 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 | Jam; 
Beef, sirloin steak....... lb. 47-4 61-0 | 143-5 | 124-1 | 182-7 | 151-6 | 113-0 | 119-3 | 104-8 | 106-2 74-8 
Beef, round steak,...... lb. 44-1 59-1 | 142-9 | 123-7 | 133-3 | 151-7 | 112-0 | 118-6 | 103-7 | 105-2 70-5 
Deel, DIRE. ce tunis cn os Ib. 43-7 52-7 | 151-3 | 130-3 | 133-5 | 160-6 | 106-2 | 115-8 98-2 99-9 48-3 
Beef, stewing boneless.,.| Ib. 41-0 48-5 | 155-3 | 132-3 | 142-6 | 166-6 | 115-2 | 125-6 | 105-5 | 106-4 49-6 
Lamb, leg roast........ lb. 42-2 60-3 | 180-1 | 118-8 | 126-7 | 136-8 | 112-2 | 112-9 | 103-2 | 107-2 77°2 
Pork, fresh loin centre- 

EE Be ne lb 53-3 61-2 | 114-8 | 104-0 99-0 | 104-6 | 118-7 | 101-9 | 116-1 | 118-1 75-4 
Pork, fresh shoulders, : 

OG Oli de eacad aricc dec Ib. 50-2 | 54-2 |] 117-9 | 104-5 | 101-7 | 109-2 | 104-8 | 98-6 | 103-5 | 108-9 52-8 
Bacon, side, fancy,sliced 

Wane ORE oot ose aaahinn B34 56-2 | 61-2 | 95-4 90°3 78-4 91-0 | 101-0 77-4 | 118-0 | 115-6 49-0 
Lard, pure, package..... b. 66-7 73-6 | 121-1 | 114-0 | 72-5 | 105-3 | 188-4 69-9 | 115-0 | 115-0 27-0 
Shortening, package....| lb. 57-4 | 58-6 | 112-4 | 103-7 | 92-3 | 103-4] 87-4 86-7 91-1 92-3 29-8 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 

RE GONE 5 hits 34's weik:e-0's doz. | 77-3 91-1 | 116-5 | 97-7 | 96-0 | 93-7 | 109-9 90-6 | 98-2 88-6 54-5 
ESS ech wd ok ee »'e qt. 67-3 | 57-8 | 110-0 | 107-2 | 118-4 | 118-0 | 118-5 | 118-5 | 118-5 | 118-5 21-1 
Butter, creamery,prints.} 1b, 58-2 | 61-4 | 104-9] 98-1 | 102-4 | 110-4 | 100-7 | 103-7 | 102-5 | 102-8 66-4 
Cheese, plain,processed, 

ocak Biicace attests: pkg. 78-2 | 72-6] 111-1 | 104-9 | 115-9 | 116-4 | 113-2 | 115-4 | 110-3 | 110-6 32-3 
Bread, plain, white 

wrapped, sliced....... lb 66-7 | 66-7 | 115-5 | 109-4 | 119-3 | 119-7 | 121-5 | 117-7 | 126-8 | 126-8 12-5 
Flour, all-purpose....... lb 58-4 | 56-8 | 106-9 | 106-2 | 105-9 | 107-6 | 108-9 | 104-7 | 113-3 | 113-3 79 
Corn Flakes, 8 0z........ kg. 61-6 | 60-9 | 113-8 | 107-1 | 122-4 | 120-3 | 123-2 | 123-2 | 123-2 | 123-2 17-4 
Tomatoes, canned 2}’s..| tin 64-3 67-2 | 115-0 | 97-9 | 143-6 | 140-4 | 121-8 | 130-1 | 109-7 | 107-7 21-6 
Peas 2008... cccuec ce tin © 77-9 82-4 | 107-2 | 101-0 | 116-9 | 114-9 | 120-0 | 119-5 | 119-5 | 118-9 20-9 
Corn, cream,choice,20oz.| tin. 68-5 70-7 95-9 92-9 | 103-2 | 102-1 96-3 99-9 93-6 93-6 17-9 

ions, ings fos. 68-9 | 83-8 | 99-4] 74-3 | 158-6 | 180-3 | 119-8 | 127-7 | 85-6] 86-9 6-4 
Potatoes, No. 1 table....|10lbs 58-1 94-1 99-9 77-4 | 196-9 | 173-5 | 111-8 | 152-4 84-1 84-4 29-4 
Raisins, seedless, 

DE UPAR. «sits abiees b. 80-0 | 84-6 | 127-5 | 110-8 | 138-9 | 142-2 | 135-2 | 133-2 | 135-5 | 133-8 23-6 
Oranges, California..... doz 89-2 | 107-7 | 109-6 | 117-1 | 105-3 | 109-5 | 94-8 | 103-4] 99-4 94-6 33°3 
Jam, Strawberry, 160z..| jar 74-9 76-7 | 114-0 | 111-7 | 110-6 | 114-9 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 106-1 | 106-1 24-6 

OAD OBC 80 a0 tes 69-9 73-5 | 105-5 | 102-7 | 104-4 | 106-0 | 97-7 99°7 96-8 | 96-3 19-9 
Sugar, granulated, bulk 

eo he Payee rs a esis 87-5 | 87-5 | 129-8 | 125-6 | 121-0 | 133-0 | 107-8 | 112-7 | 104-1 | 104-1 9-6 
offee, medium ity, 

ADAG sever aa es 72-7 66-4 | 163-2 | 156-9 | 163-0 | 165-2 | 164-1 | 161-4 | 167-8 | 169-1 105-2 
Tea, black, 41b......... pkg 84-3 | 75-7 | 104-2 | 102-5 | 104-9 | 105-1 98-1 | 103-3 97-8 | 98-2 48-1 


* Description and Units of Sale apply to January, 1954 Prices. ’ : : 

N.B. The above price averages and price relatives on the base 1949 = 100 pertain to chain and independent stores, 
while previously published price averages and price relatives on the base August 1939 = 100 pertained to independent 
sere pene above figures are not strictly comparable to those published in this table, prior to the December issue 

the L azette. 


: 86933—103 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
I— Sti JOINS. «ds cdeacouctacassesue 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown............-..+6+ 


Nova Scotia— 
G—Blahilar: 5 occ cemessecres keep es 


AB VAN aU soak <3 sav sich os, vale eae ale 


New Brunswick— 
Te MnO tO0Rid osc cans canahcadndeees 


Quebec— 
7—Chiceutimlion. oc... ccteaesarenes 


13—BOrel vs dss cyte cccstesvecceavess 
18—Three Rivers..........seesseess 


Ontario— 
14—Brantford) soca ke pneeweters oo 


19— London gs da sox accel eee y 
2—North Bay.g)4.cavuueecaaaest 


O1—Oshawa, 230, env eats ce ee aes 


24—Sud bury. evan ancs se caeseekeees 
2h-—Torantes i cea nes esuetr Romans 
D6—WindsOr)...< coe sarde skcnucaeeet 


Manitoba— 
2i—Winwipeg. . 205. ccecdeenneener eens 


Alberta— 
S0—Caleary.i3....05.ancdtaeelecaeeee 


S1—BDdmonton.. 2555s asicssuccangeans 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert,...........ssss008 


BS—- LIAM series ceaistks:«<c.enheeemestes 
34—Vancouver, sssates «sk ceoan eee im 
S5— Victorias ois states oi. set ceeniee 
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Beef 
tbe SE 
1,4 
4i| ia lain al ie 
28 | 88 | 328) §8 | 8B 
na ion Q~ n q 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts. 

a a 
10h} ss eee 68-4 49-7 63-3 

a a 
57-2 54-2 45-0 38-5 35-8 

a 

78-3 68-7 43-9 44-7 42-2 
67-9 61-9 "44-5 48-7 45-3 
68-0 62-0 47-1 42-0 36-6 
75-2 68-4 "48-1 48-9 43-8 
91-0 87-2 58-2 47-4 44-7 
68°3 69-2 46-6 46-4 38-7 
89-0 83-1 “W7 50-9 41-5 
85-6 76:7 "12.7 42-1 45-6 
81-4 74-3 51-5 53-2 37-9 
81-3 75-4 51-7 43-4 43-0 
90-0 77°5 42-1 42-8 39-3 
71-7 68-6 54-1 50-5 37-7 
68-7 68-6 “M7 47-8 38-1 
71-0 69-0 “19-3 51-7 42-4 
76-4 71-8 50-4 52-4 42-7 
72-0 68-2 48-2 47-4 41-2 
74:1 70°3 48-6 47-4 42-0 
68-2 64-5 50-7 45-5 42-3 
69-0 67:8 46-1 46°3 39-4 
71-2 67-6 47-2 48-1 35-5 
67-8 67-2 47-0 51-7 46-5 
67-2 66°8 49-3 50-4 40-2 
76-8 73°3 52-4 48-9 40-2 
68-1 65-0 47°3 52-6 40-0 
72-9 66-7 50-6 49-5 44-6 
70-4 65-7 49-2 48-9 40-0 
72-8 72°2 52-2 57-8 44-6 
69-5 64-7 56-0 51-8 39-3 
67°5 63-7 43-0 49-2 40-2 
84-5 76-5 56-0 59-3 46-7 
77-2 69-5 52-5 6028s be 5 acetone 
86-4 75-5 56-9 56-5 47-3 
88-5 79-4 58-2 57-2 51-2 


Pork 
. . eee 
ge (22 |sea| = 
S64 | aud | og] $4 
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Locality a of 3 z 3 ES | Ee | = 
e. | 3g |ay.] 22) 2. | B81] da | gi | £8 
ga} -e | gee| a5 | 23 Bg | Es | 45 | ge 
ee | 22 | Bee) c2 | ge | eh | 98 | 43| 3 
; ca ec | ss 
te | & ’ ied ga = ae Ie 3 ‘ee ae a 
| ; — 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. | cts. | cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland— { h 
BSUS OIE caer ce ey waded alindaan ys 8-7 12-7 20-7 11-0 59-2 79-6 32-0 76-1 
P.E.I.— g 
ae HATIBELOLOWIN s yenda ic ait sake vehtrice ns 8-9 14-4 19-2 10-1 | 52-4 54-6 17-0 69-0 
Nova Scotia— g 
gS AT ey PR pee ee Ee eee 68-4 8-7 12-8 | 18-4 9-2 50-5 56-3 20-5 | 70-2 
| £ | 
IOS a SS vince UNG pais Renae 64-8 9-2 14-0 19-5 10-2} 49-8| 63-7} 22-0 70-8 
New Brunswick— ) ' g 
Pe nthe. ooh has sate ta ee aisle « 66-7 9-1 15-6 | 18-6 9-7 52-0 | 60-4 20-0 69-4 
| & 
C-osaiit JOUN Aran cue ack foes caneses 70-6 8-8 13-3 18-9 | 9-6 49-1] 61-4 21-0 70-3 
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ome Shi MOUpints fy ets vith nanan weaned he ensa 8-5 16-0 19-3} 9-9 55-9 | 63-8 20-0 63-2 
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Ree eb decries do apne oxen? 79-0 8-1 | 12-7 17-5 | 9-6] 47-9) 57-6} 22-0 64-9 
eM COISTOR sc ttens tes sss ataeonetas 83-5 8-0 12-7 17-3 9-0| 50-2] 57-4 20-0 65-3 
(ERA E ne Pee ee ee eee 79°5 8-1] 12-5] 17-9] 9-4] 51-9] 58-4] 20-0] 65-9 
11 — Sherbrooke. v)o00<+00 eschew vines 76-4 79| 13-1 17-8 9:0} 49-4 59-2 20-0 63-7 
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£ 
PTS-Hamilton cok opis cas ia eas deans: 81-9 8-2 12-7 17-6 9-8 45-5 55-5 22-0 66-7 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 76-3 8-4 12-0 18-9 10-8 51-4 58-0 | 25-0 67-8 
£ 
SG London; stone cs soko eos 76-8 8-2 12-7 17-4 9-7 46-0 51-5 21-0 66-5 
£ 
20—North Bay: <isacaedecccesnonsnes 81-0 8-4 13-0 19-4 11-2 49-2 59-5 22-0 67-8 
¢ g 
Bl ORD WH Oe ce Sir tas cap chs peels ols ceed 3 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-5 45-9 54-0 | 21-0 66-6 
er PUREE SoS gis Cp ala aa gas Ose kine 73-3 8-2 12-7 17-5 9-7 48-7 58-8 21-6 66-3 
Ba BAHLG PLE: MIATIO. o's 5.5 cas ooencces|ia os'amee'e 8-5 13-3 19-3 10-8 49-0 56-1 23-0 68-2 
PSG LT adie, 34 SAC EE re eee Cee ee 8-6 13-3 18-4 10-9 48-6 57-7 23-0 68-0 
g 
Pee TONES, Sate sie el ok arses .s 77-9 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-3 44-3 54-0 | 22-0 66-8 
DTS AOE or ai Oar ee eee ee 71-2 8-4] 12-7| 17-9 9-9 | 48-5| 54-9] 22-0 67-6 
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Rie RRUIDOM. \ousexileae 26 wwe, 6ie:cie 72-9 7:7 15-0 17-7 11-4 70-3 53-0 21-0 65-5 
ba aout hedge t 
ANG 2 Salva ras FO RC ARE 72-5 8-1 14-4 18-5 12-0 66-6 50-2 20-0 64-5 
t g 
ie AB EAEOOR ye wile Peers teats ee 8 ol|in eka vais 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 63+1 50-0 20-5 65-0 
Alberta— t g 
30—Calgary........ A ght ee EO 75-2 77 14-4 18-2 11-5 of 54-5 21-0 66-3 
g 
31—Edmonton,,.......... hime ees 68-6 7-9 14-4 17-9 11-5 63°+7 52-7 20-0 67-9 
British Columbia— t 
32—Prince Rupert............... arto 83-0 8-8 15-0 18-6 11-0 ee 59-8 31-0 69°6 
88 Trail cote cs inp sos ena spe atoms 84-8 7-9 17-0 18-4 11-5 Bae 62-7 25-0 67-8 
; gz 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 
: é a ed d ; s 
, efile | & | 8 lEhaloesld al See 
Locality @3°| Gal ss | se | as. | S8e/3 a] eee!) Sa 1G s 
as Ee BAe iy ‘a6 | BRO Pot: > So 5 -o 
-a— | 2a 3a =o. du | 28e §Sx2 Pee ao 58s 
SSm] F. ss 3. Bbw] SEX | SS-] S20 on 2a 
vow 2 3g £2 855 | 983] Sas B22 a ES 
S58) #- | Ba | SS | gah! #58) g82) Bee] ge | Sa 
5 | 4 a a 5 a & a ) 
ets. | cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. + 
Newfoundland— | s 
P= St. Wobn’Ssyecsaneosnics 35-1 Berl Wee wes eed O44 te cagae 19-2 48-8 29-7 25-7 23-5 
P.E.L— | | 
2—Charlottetown......... 36-4 | se fa 29-2 | 31-8 28-4 20-1 20-1 26-9 22-8 21-6 
Nova Scotia— 
PTI GhGe. 2-16 5 caine a 34-7 39-5 | 29-1 31-1 | 24-9 18-8 21-4 24-0 23-5 19-7 
A—-By ney) sce. aivsas stot 36-1} 38-1] 29-8] 30-3] 25-8| 20-6] 23-0] 251] 22-8 20-3 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton........-e.ee0+. 34-9 | 38-4 |* 30-2 30-9 25-2 18-4 22-2 23-4 23-6 19-6 
6—Saint John............. 35-4 39-1 30°3 30-7 25-6 18-0 20-9 21-5 24-1 18-8 
Quebec— | 
7—Chicoutimi.............| 36-1 25-3 | 34-4 27-1 | Bo i eee 20-6 23-0 19-5 
feel a itl by Sie Sree ere yo 2 ee oe 27-4 29-3 24-8 16-7 20-2 19-4 20-5 16-8 
9—Montreal............... Bate Ns ive x 28-2 31-1 25-0 17-3 19-6 18-7 20-7 18-7 
10—Quebec...............6% COE Wn scraehp ore 28-9 31-5 25-9 17-2 20-2 21-5 21-0 17-8 
11—Sherbrooke............ pT (ae Ae 25-0 30-6 24-3 17-6 20-9 18-7 20-6 19-4 
T2—ROLKEl asic kan caters 33-1 abate 28-1 30-0 25-9 17-1 21-3 18-9 19-1 17-1 
183—Three Rivers........... 8864) ..5. ons 25-4 29-4 25-4 18-4 22-3 18-7 21-1 20-0 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 32-1 39-3 27-6 29-5 24-7 18-1 20-5 22-7 21-1 17-4 
15—Cornwall............... 33 +2 37-7 28-5 29-5 24-8 17-0 20-4 19-6 19-6 18-4 
16—Fort William........... 34-4 39-7 27-7 30-0 24-6 19-9 20-7 22:3 22-5 19-3 
17—Hamilton........... Ty 32-6 39-2 27-9 30-7 24-3 17-4 19-8 22-2 22-1 16-3 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-+2 38-8 30-6 30-8 26-4 19-0 22-3 21-5 22-5 18-9 
19—London...........s00ses. 31-5 38-8 30-0 29-1 25-2 18-7 19-8 23-3 21-0 17-3 
20—North Bay............. 33-6 39-8 30-5 30-5 29-2 1G Ql no s:ss are 23-0 22-5 18-1 
21—Oshawa8........e.eecees 32-5 39-8 29-6 29-3 23-7 Wie eee 21-8 20-9 16-6 
Zo—Ottawat ix Siwaceosicecek 33-0 39-3 28-2 30-5 24-8 17-5 21-1 20-3 22-1 16-8 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34°4 39-6 30°1 30-7 26-4 yl EAR cee 21-9 22-3 18-2 
24-—Sudbury.2.encesdeanees 34-0 38-0 27-8 30-2 25-8 18:6) Py a daesess 20-5 22-5 16-3 
25-=Poronto.. cseso asso 32°5 39-4 28-3 29-7 23-4 17:3 20-2 21-6 21-0 16-4 
m m 
26—Windsor..) cess as swa aes 32-9 39-5 29-3 30°4 25-0 18-4 21-4 21-8 16-8 16-0 
Manitoba— s 
27—Winnipeg............... 34-0 41-1 25-6 29-5 24-6 17-7 21-9 23-8 18-8 19-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Roegina is capiscdaesehivs 34-8 41-0 25-1 31-6 25-2 19-3 23-3 24-6 22-9 20-5 
29—Saskatoon............0+ 33-9 39°5 23-4 30-4 24-8 19-4 21-9 24-5 22-9 20-3 
Alberta— 
SO Calgary.. cic esse cus neees 33+1 40-5 23-4 31-1 24-2 19-0 21-2 26-5 20-8 20-9 
31—Edmonton......'....... 34-1 41-8 24-1 32-1 24-8 19-3 21-5 26-7 22-5 22-7 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 35-9 40-4 27-4 33-0 26-1 21-8 24-3 28-9} 20-1 18-9 
m. m 
SA LPAI Naetnes.c.sauesenee 36-2 39°8 27-0 BCR eae 22-6 24-5 29-5 20-6 21-0 
m m 
$4—Vancouver.......,....- 84-5 40-0 28-2 29-3 23-9 18-2 21-4 27-2 15-5 15-9 
m mm 
85—VictOria....5s.c0ccceers 34-0 39-8 29-0 30-0 23-0 18-4 20-6 26-7 18-4 17-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. | They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes a ing, trade practices, ae weralyal ine to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. _—_(c) Including cuts with hock-on. | (d) Including butts. | (e) Local. _(f) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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a dg § A I » Coal 
Bis . 32 s fe |g 
gi 8 i42/-5/5,|/ 28 |i 2 gi 
Locality 65/8 | Oe] s& | 2) FF [a S/F | g 3 
i ag he a9 5: De = Spo] ap. i og 
go | 28 | 8 | oh | gt | gh | S5—] gos) 28 | 28 
ge | #2 | a3 | £3 | Ex | 32 | gin| 3a) ae | Es 
— o o ee 2 
fs] Fa Ea 6 & e |& 3) < Ps 
cts, cts cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— w v 
1—St. John’s.............. 42-6 31-6 37-8 9-0 ) 34-5 26-1 62-2 UNG 5 22.75 
P.E.1.— | n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 37-2 23-0 20-2 7-8 | 28-8 27-6 49-2 ye ee 17.50 
Nova Scetia— 
aed LL a Re oe Rg 34-8 21-3 24°3 6-3 27-9 24-0 48-1 ye ee Crees 19.50 
n iv 
aR CANGY. a os ds Gs Saket > 36+3 25-6 23-3 5-9 30-3 25-6 48-5 Laka Bithiasex |} 13.60 
New Brunswick— n ; 
B—MoOnGtOR <a scuvesiereses 36-9 22-1 22-8 6-6 29-3 25-5 S6-B TID Oh cccctes 18.77 
| n Vv 
6—Saint John,............ 36-0 21-8 20-6 71 29-9 27-2 49°5 Lab eT Tig. asess 19.75 
Quebec— n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi............. 33-9 18-9 28-6 9-7 31-7 27-9 56-0 112-8 CE 
n | 
ed iia ae a pe a 30-0 19-0 26-6 9-3 28-3 25-3 52-8 113-1 28.60 | 0 -sveus 
G—Montreal....0.<sseccese 35-1 17-0 24-7 8-5 29-2 25-0 48-6 110-5 > 7A I Ss 
n 
10—Quebec.........522-c000 34-5 18-1 23-5 8-2 29-2 26-7 51-0 1120 > - 20.10). wereecs 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 34°5 17-7 23-9 7-7 29-6 25-1 53-3 SLi FO. 76 ies ceee 
n 
Ma —-BOrel os isuscnctece seas 35-1 18-3 26-1 8-8 27-6 23-3 53-0 110-9 ST OA. seen 
n 
13—Three Rivers........... 31-2 18-4 24-7 7-9 28-0 25-5 54-3 GE 7 te) eee 
Ontario— 
: 14—Brantford.............. 31-2 18-8 28-2 5-0 29-9 23-1 52-2 107-7 BT 00 ie eecace 
n 
ti—eCnenwall ovens cs ncareas 31-2 18-8 27-1 6-9 28-6 24-2 52-0 108-9 90376. Wea nc nane 
4 n 
16—Fort William........... 34-5 19-8 37-2 6-6 26-7 25-6 51-1 107-2 | 26.62 |.,.ssus 
n 
17—Hamilton,............. 32-7 19-2 28-9 5-8 28-6 23-4 50-2 107-9 26, 44 As came 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-7 19-6 34-5 6-3 28-0 25-4 54-8 102%. t> 83.00 an sactacs 
1G—-EOnGOl..: cp ev nes vse. cee 32-4 19-1 29-9 6-5 28-7 _ 5 49-1 106-7 27.00 Nekwecens 
20—North Bay,.........+++ 34-2 20-2 BO se Niet haste dass 23-2 53-7 116-4 We dl pee 
21—Oshawa,.........ss000e 33°9 19-6 28-2 5-1 27-0 22-8 55-2 105-8 |. 28.00 |.:...... 
TB—OGAWE: cies sevctiesses 31-2 19-0 26-6 8-0 28-8 24-6 50-9 108-6 BOM ertes s a: 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-8 20-0 33-5 7+6 29-7 of 5 54-2 108-4 | 27.25 }........ 
24—Sudbury............... 34-5 19-2 31-4 5-8 27-0 24-6 50-4 102-2 | 29.70 |........ 
n 
B= TOT On tO se cae os donee: 30-6 19-0 28-7 5-4 28-1 24-7 48-6 106-0 | 24.57 |........ 
n 
26—Windsor.............+++ 32-7 19-0 28-9 5-9 31°3 25-0 48-7 L083 26,00) sisson 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg............... 37-8 19-9 26-8 6-0 28-0 26-2 48-8 LOGE Vig sae 21.15 
Saskatchewan— 
28——Regint 03358500. 6005 37-2 22-4 37-6 9-1 28-9 26-0 49-1 RULSO Vesie as vais 18.50 
29—Saskatoon.............5 39-6 23-1 48-0 10-3 31-2 26-7 47-4 DOGO ly oc.c cis 50 17.98 
Alberta— n 
30—Calgary............. nae 36-9 23-6 38-8 8-3 29-2 24-3 48:1 DOA, theres viv inl dbgsaeee 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 38-1 23-2 45-0 9-4 29-7 26°3 48-8 BORE ee 50a). 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert..........| 37-8 25-2 41-8 8-7 29-0 26-9 GOFE Nh VOTE Ve cose nes 22.90 
n 
FOG LTBI. son's ticles ay pean gh © BOs8 25-0 39-6 7-9 29-8 26-1 BOD TOTES. a sean 19.75 
8 ¥ n 
34—Vancouver.............| 31-8 19-9 40-9 8-0 25-6 23-6 BANS LOQ@S. i cio vie « 21.02 
n 
35—Victoria........... eG 30-6 20-2 40°3 7°8 28-0 23-7 46°4 10822 iiivven neon a 22.25 


carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 ¢ 16 oz. tin. _ (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (8) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. | (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1954, 
JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1953; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . s 

and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- ; Com- : ee Per Fe 

mencing n mencing n an- : 

During | Existence} During | Existence| Working ec a 
Month Month Days Time od 
PANUALY. LOO. seni sinc» tieiceaten ase eies 24t 24 10,619t 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
Elecam ter, 1050 tos so ic aescane ei v4 25 1,188} 11,257 | 264,745 0-32 
January 1958" atcae dase. teeth oes 14t 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0-04 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


; 


Establis 
ments 


h- 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 


Workers Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1954 


MINING— 
*Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Pamour, Ont. 


*Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Pamour, Ont. 


*Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
South Porcupine, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, 
mill and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


*Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, 
mill and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


89 


166 4,100 


415 10,300 


1,600 


230 


1,201 


572 


2,000 |Commenced July 11, 1953; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced July 11, 1953; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan, and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced July 13, 1953; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan, and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


40,000 |Commenced August 22, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, check-off and 
reduced hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


5,700 |Commenced August 25, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, pay for 
six statutory holidays, check-off, 
extension of vacation plan, and 
welfare and pension plans, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


14,400 |Commenced September 22, 1953; for 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, check-off, re- 
duced hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, pay for eight statutory 
holidays instead of four, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay after 
two years and three weeks after 
15 years, following reference to 


conciliation board; terminated 
January 15; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


14,300 |Commenced October 2, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
48 to 44 per week, check-off, pay 
for six statutory holidays instead 
of five, shift differential and 
welfare and pension plans, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 (1) 


: 
—o = So = — 


Number Involved |TimeLoss | 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| yw, 1... | Working 
ments Workers Days 


‘ , 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1954—Continued 


7,700 |\Commenced October 13, 1953; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
| 48 to 44 per week, check-off, pay 
for six statutory holidays instead 
of four, shift differential and 
extension of vacation plan, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated January 27; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Gold miners and mill t 354 
workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Copper miners and mill 1 425 10,625 |Commenced October 17, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Normetal, Que. creased wages, reduced hours from 

48 to 44 per week, check-off, pay 
for six statutory holidays instead 
of five, shift differential and 
welfare and pension plans, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 


unterminated. 
Copper miners and mill 1 347 | 8,675 |Commenced October 21, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for in- 


creased wages retroactive to Feb. 
20-53, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, check-off, pay for six 
statutory holidays, shift differen- 
tial and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 1 190 3,990 |Commenced October 26, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Schumacher, Ont. creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, check-off 
pay for six statutory holidays 
instead of five, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated January 26; 
negotiations; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— (3) 
Paper mill workers, 2 461 
Beauharnois, and 
Crabtree Mills, Que. 


2,575 |Commenced September 23, 1953, for 
new agreements providing for 
reduced hours from 48-50 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay 
and night shift differential, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
terminated January 6 and 12; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw and lumber mill 40 1,500 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


3,500 |Commenced September 28, 1953; 
for new agreements providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, pay for three 
statutory holidays and closed 
shop, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated by 
January 5; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Saw and lumber mill hl 825 18,000 |Commenced October 16, 1953; for 
workers, al new agreements providing for 
Interior British increased wages and other changes, 
Columbia. following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated by January 30; 
mediation; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


/ 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 


enka Workers 


| in 


Man- 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1954—Concluded 


Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Metal containers factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal containers factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


1 | 35 
| 

1 44 

3 510 

: 276 


875 


800 


{Commenced October 19, 1953; for a 


union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 463 to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 14, 1953: for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union shop, check- 
off, ete., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


1,500 Commenced December 2, 1953; for a 


1,900 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes; 
terminated January 6; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced December 3, 1953; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes; 
terminated January 12; negoti- 
ations; compromise 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Felt products factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Men’s clothing factory 
workers, cutters and 
trimmers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Saw mill workers, 
Honeymoon Bay, B.C. 


Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory 
workers, power house 
engineers, 

Windsor, Ont. 


1 24 
4) 

23 300 

1 406 
(*) 

1 27 


Commenced January 18; alleged 
discrimination in lay-off of 10 
workers; terminated January 18; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced January 18; for in- 
creased wages and settlement of 
various grievances; terminated 
January 25; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


600 |Commenced January 8; protesting 


employment of two electricians in 
mill and yard instead of at their 
specified trade; terminated January 
9; return of workers. pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


135 |Commenced January 18; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1-53 and 
time and one-half for Saturdays 
and Sundays, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
January 22; conciliation, civic; 
compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 (') % 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


ieiniey, pa ac ee a a toe Particulars( ) 
and Locality sta orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1954—Concluded 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 10 400 3,409 |Commenced January 11; for imple- 
Cornwall, Ont. mentation of award of conciliation 
board for union shop clause in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated January 20; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
Milk salesmen and dairy 1 222 220 |Commenced January 8; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Windsor, Ont. wages, triple time for holidays and 


time and one-half for Sundays, and 
extension of vacation _ plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated January 8; 
conciliation; compromise. 


_ @) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(*) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


. 


(8) 54 indirectly affected; (4) 2,900 indirectly affected: (°) 3,200 indirectly affected. 


* Stoppages at these four mines were previously listed as one strike. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of labour organizations 
and trade unions, and to students 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only 5 Oc Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the Laspour GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and _ social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations, and students, may receive 
the Lasour Gazette for twelve months by sending 50 cents for each 
subscription for a group of five or more to the Circulation Manager, Department 
of Labour. 
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